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Art. I—A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Tur following sheets were written in 1841, when the subject of a Na- 
tional Bank was before Congress, under the first year of Tyler’s adminis- 
tration, to embody the writer’s speculations on the absorbing topic of that 
day. They were submitted to Mr. Clay during the session in which the 
bank bill passed. In a letter acknowledging their receipt, he expresses 
his approbation of the plan in the rg words :—*T have received 
your plan of a bank of the United States, embracing a system of banking 
for all the States. I have perused it with much pleasure, and with much 
more satisfaction than I have derived from the examination of any other 
plans, of which I have received a great number.” After discussing its 
details, and showing the points of coincidence with his own plan submitted 
to the Senate, he adds:—“I cannot give you a better proof of my estimate 
of the good sense which characterizes your communication, than by having 
written so much about it. After all, it is very doubtful whether our labors 
will be of any avail—whether the state of public opinion is such as to 
admit, for some time to come, the establishment of any effectual regula- 
tion of the paper currency. I advise you to preserve your plan, and at 
the proper period submit it to the consideration of the public. It will re- 
ceive my approbation and support.” 

There is, perhaps, less prospect now than in 1841, of the adoption of a 
national bank by the country, but the plan, by a slight variation, can be 
adapted to a system of State banking. Free banking under State laws 
being at present the popular plan, the chief difficulty appears to be to de- 
vise some basis for the security of the circulation. A State bank of issue, 
that should have the exclusive right to issue bills for circulation, and which 
should be restricted in its dealings to bankers and banks under the general 
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law, would avoid all the objections to the new system, and secure to the 
State a large revenue from the surplus profits, which such a bank would 
make in furnishing the whole circulation for the State. I submit the plan, 
as originally written twelve years ago. After this plan was submitted to 
Mr. Clay, several of its features were adopted in the revised charter of the 
Bank of England, whose bills have been substituted for those of private 
bankers, which formerly filled nearly all the channels of circulation through- 
out the kingdom. 

The General Government has tacitly conceded to the States the right to 
create banks of issue, and thereby lost one of its chief attributes of a gen- 
eral sovereignity. In permitting this, it has resigned one of the principal 
powers of creating and controlling the currency of the country. The re- 
sumption of this attribute of its sovereignity is essential to the future sta- 
bility and uniformity of the circulating medium. Whether this power 
can be retrieved by Congress is a question which public opinion must de- 
cide. The season may not be a proper one to try it, but it is all import- 
ant that it should be effected, and I believe it can be accomplished in the 
following manner :— 

Let Congress create a bank of the United States, with branches at every 
large commercial point of trade, giving to it the exclusive right to issue 
notes for circulation, and confine its business to the collection and custody 
of the public funds, and to dealing with the State and local banks. Re- 
strict it from all business with individuals, or companies, other than char- 
tered banks or banks organized under some State law, either in the way 
of deposits or discounts. 1t should be the duty and right of this general 
institution to furnish the whole paper currency of the country. Its notes 
should be issued in payment of public expenditures, received in payment 
of public dues, and loaned to the State and local banks at a vate of inter- 
est not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, upon such securities as the direc- 
tors of the National Bank, or its branches, should approve, and under such 
a rules for their redemption and final return to the principal bank as 

y might mutually agree upon. These notes the local banks would use 
instead of, and in the same manner as they now do, their own, or as the 
free banks of New York do those which they procure from the State con- 
troller. The notes should be made redeemable either at the local bank 
from which they were circulated, or at the branch of the United States 
Bank from which were first issued to the local bank. And the prin- 
cipal national or mother bank should be nsible for the final redemp- 
tion of all the notes issued, in case of the failure of the local bank bor- 
rowing them, and the United States Branch issuing them, to redeem them 
promptly in specie. The notes issued by the National Bank itself, in pay- 
ment of government dues, would be received by the government in its 
revenues, and would be redeemabfe at all its branches, and form a national 
currency of as universal and uniform value as gold or silver. The State or 
local banks borrowing the notes of the National Bank, or its branches, 
would hypothecate for them public stocks, bonds, and mortgages, as is 
done with the New York controller, or such other undoubted and available 
security as the National Bank should approve, she being ultimately liable 
for their redemption, might be trusted to judge of the value and availabil- 
ity of the pledge. 

A bank thus organized might be created with a large or small capital. 
All the capital it would absolutely need would be sufficient to give the 
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lic confidence in its ability to redeem finally its notes, in case of the 
failure of the security pledged to it by the local banks for the loan of its 
bills. A small capital would oblige it to keep itself and all other banks 
under watchful and rigid restraint; a large capital might be of great pub- 
lic service to enable it to grant indulgencies, and to aid local banks in 
times of severe pressure, and seasons of general commercial embarrass- 
ment. But the necessity which a small capital would impose upon the 
directors to manage its affairs with great caution and prudence, compelling 
them to insist on a strict and rigid performance of their contracts by the 
local banks, making them furnish promptly, or in advance, funds to redeem 
the notes loaned to each one of them, as those notes were presented to 
the National Bank and its branches for redemption, would correct the 
greatest evil of a paper currency—its tendency to become redundant—and 
confer benefits upon the public by giving uniformity and stability to our 
circulating medium, which would outweigh all the contingent advantages 
of a large capital. 

The principal excellence of a paper medium is to have the amount sup- 
plied exactly adapted to the sum required by the necessary exchanges of 
the community ; that its tendency, in the operations of trade, to return to 
the source of its issue, should be free and unchecked, nor countervailed as 
has been heretofore the case under our old system, by strong efforts to 
press it back upon the community, thus disturbing its natural current, 
and causing, in a great degree, the frequent inflations and derangements 
of the currency. Under the system proposed, the bank redeeming it 
would have little interest to return it into circulation. 

As the principal portion of the profits of a National Bank thus consti- 
tuted would be derived from its exclusive privilege of furnishing the paper 
circulating medium of a country—a right it would acquire from the public 
without an equivalent—it would be proper that a good portion of them 
should come into the public coffers, either in the form of an annual bonus, 
or the payment into the treasury of a portion of its profits above a certain 
per centum, or by making the government a large stockholder to the 
amount of one-half to two-thirds of its whole stock, and thus securing the 
profit derived from the people, in the shape of dividends to the govern- 
ment. But private interest should be permitted to exercise the principal 
control in its management. Government fiscalities, managed by oo 
officers, are dangerous and unprofitable institutions. Government should 
have no other than a general supervisory control over it, and that should 
be confided principally to the legislative department. 

Between such a national’ institution and the local banks, a connection 
something like the following would be formed :—The local bank wanting 
bills for circulation, would apply to the United States Bank for a loan of 
ite notes to an amount which the State bank could use to advantage, which 
the National Bank would furnish on a pl by the former of public 
stock, bonds, and mortgages, or, if it deemed proper, on a discount of 
bills of exchange or negotiable notes, or such other securities as the Na- 
tional Bank should deem perfectly secure and readily available, charging 
therefor, say 2 per cent per annum, with stipulations similar, perhaps, to 
those existing between the Suffolk Bank in Boston and the other banks of 
New England for the redemption of their notes. This arrangement, so 
simple in its plan, has given a uniformity and stability to the circulating 
medium of that section of the country unknown elsewhere, and made ex- 
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change and notes of every bank of exact uniform value in every town 
within the borders of the five States. The bills of the remotest bank in 
Maine or Vermont are of equal value in the most southern town of Con- 
necticut as the bills of its own village bank. 

The notes of the National Bank loaned or issued to a particular local 
bank would be made payable to the order of such bank, so as to be easily 
distinguished from notes issued to other local banks. The United States 
Bank, or the branch making the loan, would stipulate with the local bank 
that the latter should keep on deposit, or furnish the National Bank, from 
day to day, funds to redeem whatever amount of notes payable to the or- 
der of such local bank, as should be presented to the National Bank daily 
for redemption; and the bills thus redeemed by funds furnished by the 
local bank should be returned to the local bank, if required, for re-issue 
and use; or, if not again taken, the amount would be credited in the ac- 
count of the securities originally taken for the loan. The holder of the 
bank note would have the option to demand payment either of the branch 
of the National Bank loaning it, or the local bank issuing it. If redeemed 
by the local bank she could re-issue it, or send it to the National Bank 
and have it credited in the account of the original loan, and take up the 
security given for it. 

At each branch of the United States Bank an account would be opened 
with each local bank dealing at that branch, in which the notes issued to 
each local bank and redeemed for it would be charged, and the funds re- 
ceived from it credited. And should there be, occasionally, a balance 
against the local bank, interest should be charged on the balance at the 
rate of 4 or 5 per cent in addition to the interest of 2 per cent on the 
original loan of the notes. Temporary balances would be constantly in 
favor and against the local banks, and the capital of the National Bank, 
and the funds derived from the surplus deposits of the public money, 
might be employed, at an interest of 6 or 7 per cent, in making good the 
temporary deficits of those banks which might require a few days’ indul- 
gence in meeting their circulation. In certain cases the balances might 
be permitted to increase, by stipulation, to an amount sufficient to employ 
the whole capital of the National Bank, or the public funds in its posses- 
sion. In cases of severe pecuniary pressure in one part of the country, 
or for a short period throughout the whole country, this discretionary 
power might be exercised for the public benefit. Nearly the whole of the 
capital of the Suffolk Bank in Boston is thus absorbed by balances against 
its correspondents. It is found to be the most secure and profitable in- 
vestments the bank can make, as in the proposed national institution it 
would be a debt against the State banks, guarantied by the securities 
originally deposited, and instantly available, ‘being subject to call, by draft 
on the debtor at all times. 

The advantages to the public of an organization of our banking institu- 
tions upon this plan appear to me so numerous, that I fear I may tire your 
patience by an attempt to enumerate them in detail. I will briefly state 
the most prominent. Congress having the right to investigate the affairs 
of the National Bank, and exercising an influence or a direct control in 
its management through the gov ernment direc ‘tors, who should be elected 
by Congress, would have the whole subject of the currency under its in- 
spection and direction, and would be guided in its legislation upon the 
subject by the certain data gathered in this reservoir of the currency of the 
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whole country, where its daily, weekly, monthly, and annual fluctuations 
could be marked, like the rise and fall of tides in a gauge in a harbor. 

The security ef the medium, thus doubly guarantied by the United 
States Bank issuing it, and the local bank circulating it, would be placed 
beyond all hazards. We could derive from the circulation of the mother 
bank, whose issues would be made in the payment of government expend- 
itures, and which would be redeemed by her through all her branches in 
every part of the country in specie, or be returned to her in the payment 
of the public revenue, that national, universal curreucy, of uniform value 
in every district of the country, which was once afforded by the old Uni- 
ted States Bank; while we should obtain a local circulation of greater se- 
curity and uniformity than we have ever had. We should extend to the 
utmost corners of our wide empire what is of vast consequence to the 
whole, a currency not only equally secure and uniform, but one equally 
full and abundant in every district, giving equal stimulus to labor through- 
out all its parts, and maxing interest uniform by making the supply every- 
where equal to the demand for capital. A national currency thus based, 
and allowed free circulation, would expand and contract itself with the 
regular pulses of Commerce. 

Under an organization like this of our banks, we could extend to the 
the whole country, however wide and extended it may become, from the 
shores of the Pacific to the Atlantic, the benefits of the excellent system 
which has prevailed for the last twenty years in New Bogen where notes 
of the remotest bank in Maine, embraced within the Suffolk Bank system, 
are in Hartford, or any other town, of equal value with the notes of its 
own bank. For the Hartford Bank eagerly gathers up the Maine and all 
other bank notes, and sends them to Boston, where they are passed to its 
credit on the books of the Suffolk Bank, and are an equivalent, to their 
amount, in specie, in redeeming its own notes; and when thus received by 
the Suffolk Bank the various other banks are charged with their notes 
sent in by the Hartford Bank. The Maine bank does the same with the 
Hartford and other banks. Each bank, throughout the circuit of this 
system, is gathering up the notes of all the other banks and sending them 
to Boston, and the whole circulation of this section of the Union is thus 
tending daily to one focus, its great central commercial mart. A perfect 
system of exchanges is thus effected, and the currency is kept in a health- 
ful state, and not a dollar can be kept afloat but what the business of the 
community requires for its exchanges, for each bank is striving to pick 
up the notes of all others with which to redeem its own. So in the plan 
proposed, every commercial point where a branch of the National Bank 
should be located, would become also the center of exchanges for the cur- 
rency of the country ¢mbraced within the circuit of its trade. That por- 
tion of the bank bills required for local purposes, would perform a series 
of exchanges around the local bank circulating them, and would be finally 
returned to it for redemption or in payments at its own counter; while 
those required for more distant operations would pass beyond the sphere 
of the local bank and find their way to the United States Branch Bank 
from which they were first issued, to be redeemed there, and again re- 
turned to the local bank that borrowed them, again to be issued. 

Not only would the bills be current and equivalent to specie in the vi- 
cinity of the branch issuing them, and the local bank to which they were 
made payable, but the bills circulated by all the local banks, deriving their 
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circulation from the same United States Branch Bank, would be equiva- 
lent to specie in any section of the region embraced by these local banks, 
for each one would be eager to collect the bills from all the others to remit 
to the issuing branch bank to redeem its own notes as they were presented 
there, in the same way that the Hartford and Maine banks are engaged 
in collecting each other’s bills for remittances to Boston, to be mutually 
perm one paying for the other, the Suffolk Bank keeping the ac- 
counts between them, and with them and the public. And as all trade is 
but a system of barter, in which every community buys as much as it 
sells, the exchanges between one and the other are very nearly equal, and 
the debts of one are an offset to those of the other. They require but a 
common focus where these accounts can be settled. Boston is the finan- 
cial center of New England—Philadelphia was of the United States— 
Paris is of continental Europe—London is of the world—New York is 
now the financial focus of this country, and soon will be of the world. 
While we secured this perfect uniformity of currency through large 
districts of country, connécted by intercourse and trade, we should attain 
another important object, which the Boston system does not secure to the 
community. The Suffolk Bank, the great depository of all other New 
England banks, does not guaranty the bills of any bank beyond the amount 
. of funds in its possession. When one of the feo banks fails in New 
England, the community endure the loss, and the deposit bank, whose 
countenance gave the bills of the defaulting bank circulation and credit, 
is made secure by the funds in possession. It is the first to discover the 
weakness of the insolvent bank, and it takes timely precaution to save 
itself from loss. Having no interest in the success of the local banks, and 
owing no obligation to the community as a public servant to take care of 
the public interests, it may often, in the wanton or heedless exercise of the 
arbitrary power which its position gives it, or to subserve some temporary 
interests of its own, crush a weak institution which it might by its aid and 
fostering care have saved from failure, and the public from loss. But in 
our contemplated institution, the depository bank would itself be the payer 
of the whole circulation of an unfortunate local bank, for it would be its 
own bills issued to the State Bank that would have to be redeemed. 
Another advantage; the local banks need not restrict themselves to the 
use of one particular branch of the National Bank, but each one might 
furnish a currency suited to the wants of each class of its customers. For 
instance, the local banks of Kentucky and Indiana might procure a por- 
tion of their bills from the National Branch Bank in New York, a portion 
from the National Bank at New Orleans, and a portion from the home 
branch ; and the bills from the New York bank they would pay to those 
wanting Eastern funds, to those wanting Southern*funds they would pay 
bills of the New Orleans branch, and reserve the bills of the home branch 
for home circulation. By remitting their bills of exchange on New York 
as they were purchased to the National Branch in that city for collection, 
an advance might be obtained on them in the notes of that branch, at a 
rate of interest of 2 or 3 per cent, which notes could be used in discount- 
ing other bills, and these bills of exchange would furnish the means to re- 
deem the bank notes obtained on them before the bank notes would reach, 
by the circuits of trade, the point of their redemption at the branch in 
New York. Such an arrangement would render the unmatured paper 
held by the local banks, drawn on time and on distant points available to 
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them, whenever their own wants or the necessities of the community re- 
quired a re-discount to be made. The means of the local banks, in this 
way, of serving the community and enhancing their own profits, would be 
much enlarged. 

While such a national bank would confer many signal advantages on 
the State and local banks, the system would not, in my opinion, curtail 
any of the legitimate profits of their business. The costs of plates and 
bills—very heavy items of expense—which every bank, however small her 
capital and limited her business, has now to incur for her own particular 
use, with the many other expenses for maintaining her circulation, would 
very nearly equal in amount annually the sum of interest she would be 
required to pay the National Bank for the use of her notes. It would at 
first, no doubt, be deemed by the local banks a heavy burden to furnish 
funds to redeem their notes at the counter of a distant United States 
branch bank. But the circulation of banks flow to the points where the 
current of trade takes it, and where the same trade furnishes means to re- 
deem it. The course of currency follows the channels of trade as naturally 
as water does the channels of the rivers. 

It was viewed as gross exertion of arbitrary power by the New England 
banks, when the attempt was made to bring them into the Suffolk Bank 
system, and they contended very strenuously for many years against it. 
Many trials of strength and powers of resistance and annoyance occurred 
in the warfare between the city banks and the country banks before the 
latter yielded. And now experience has taught the country banks that their 
objections were groundless, and the arrangement which they at first fought 
against so vigorously, is now warmly supported by its former opponents, 
for its convenience and economy. The local banks find it far easier and 
more pleasant to redeem their notes in Boston with drafts and commercial 
paper payable in that city, and by remitting the multifarious currency 
which they receive at their counters, and where, if their condition requires 
it, a few days’ indulgence can be obtained—than it was formerly to collect 
specie in small amounts from various sources to meet, at an instant’s no- 
tice, their circulation in large sums at their own counters. Thus a local 
bank borrowing her circulation from a branch of the National Bank in 
New York, in part, and a portion from another branch in New Orleans, 
could meet it as it returned to the source of its issue, by the drafts and 
paper its business would give it payable in those cities. 

Each branch of the National Bank would become, for its own district, 
an office for the general settlement of all the balances of trade and cur- 
rency for a certain region of the country, which, when thus brought to a 
focus, would be adjusted and settled with little labor, and with but a frac- 
tion of the expense incurred by independent, unconcerted —often antagon- 
istic—action. The local bank, instead of opening accounts with every 
other bank within the range of its business, would deal only with the 
bank of general deposit, to which it would remit, with its cash funds, all 
its bills of exchange and paper payable beyond its own immediate vicinity. 
To such perfection has the system of inter-exchanges, through one general 
agent, been brought by the New England plan, that two banks, situated 
not ten miles apart, but hundreds of miles from Boston, find it more con- 
venient and expeditious to transact their business with each other, through 
the general agent at Boston, than directly between themselves. Thus, 
one bank having a check or a piece of commercial paper payable at a 
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neighboring bank, a few miles off, instead of sending a special messenger 
to its neighbor to collect or transmit the funds, the bank holding the pa- 
per incloses it in its daily or weekly package to the Suffolk Bank in Bos- 
ton, who charges it to the bank where it is payable, and forwards it with 
the transmissions regularly made between her and the debtor bank, an 
the whole business is accomplished by a simple record on the books of 
each institution. 

And in a similar manner may all the collections and exchanges of the 
whole country be effected. The small charge of one-eighth or one-quarter 
of one per cent upon all the collections made for the local banks would, 
while it reduced the cost of exchanges to the smallest minimum ever con- 
ceived by the advocates of a universal currency, yield a large revenue to 
the National Bank as the general agent, who could make them with little 
cost or labor to herself. The accounts of the branches of the National 
Bank, as they would deal only with local banks, would be small in num- 
ber though large in amount—simple and easily investigated and traced 
both by the government or directors of the mother bank ; their officers 
would be few and their expenses light. 

The whole currency and exchanges of New England are received, as- 
sorted, and arranged in a single room by half a dozen clerks, and the 
whole balances of her trade settled with little more labor than the mails 
are distributed at some of our city post-offices. The facility and dispatch 
with which the accounts of 200 or 300 banks are arranged and settled, 
would astonish one who has never contrasted the working of a perfect and 
comprehensive system with the disjointed and opposing action of discon- 
nected individuals. 

The National Bank having no dealings with individuals, she would be 
deprived of all means of exercising either oppression or favoritism with 
them, and would thereby escape one of the most popular objections to the 
late United States Bank, of using its means for the attainment of political 
power, and for the benefit of a favored few. At the same time, she would 
escape an influence upon herself equally dangerous to her own prosperity 
and detrimental to the general welfare—the importunate solicitations of 
men urged by their own private wants for further loans and increased is- 
sues, regardless of the existing state of the currency, which—prompted 
also to the act by her own profits—impels the bank into a course of busi- 
ness that expands the currency, and renders a national bank often the 
disorganizer, rather than the regulator of the currency and exchanges of 
the country. 

The small profit of 2 or 3 per cent interest which the National Bank 
would receive for the loan of its notes to the local banks would afford no 
temptation to increase her issues to them beyond what she received the 
most ample and satisfactory security, and for the redemption of which she 
was satisfied the local bank could promptly and regularly furnish the 
means. 

Every local bank at the commencement of its business incurs a heavy 
cost for the engraving of steel-plates and printing Its own bills. Having 
made the expenditure, she seeks to remunerate herself and to make a pro- 
fit by pressing out her circulation to as great an amount as the public 
will receive and she can sustain, without endangering her own credit— 
counting the whole amount of interest received on loans made by means 
of her circulation, the cost of the bills having been paid, as clear profit to 
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the bank. Many banks have been formed and put into operation that relied 
almost entirely on their circulation, issued without any substantial capital 
as a basis, for the active means of doing business. Artful men, instead of 
loaning capital to the public through a bank, have often created banks to 
- used as agents to extract funds from the public, to be loaned to them- 
selves. 

Under the proposed system, no bank could obtain notes for issue with- 
out first pledging substantial means for their redemption. Banks with 
fictitious capitals, such as have inundated the country with a spurious cur- 
rency in times past, could have no existence. And each bank being 
obliged to pay interest upon all its notes borrowed of the National Bank 
—whether in hand or in use by the public—would in the first instance 
borrow no larger amount than its business would require, and having its 
per centum profit on its circulation reduced by the interest paid on it to 
the bank of issue, would have less inducement than now to press its circu- 
lation beyond the amount which the demands of business would keep per- 
manently afloat. Thus would the principal causes of the fluctuations in 
our currency—a redundancy at one period, and its sudden contractions 
at another—be avoided, and a sound, healthy, and uniform medium be 
created. 

Under a national system like this, the business of local banking might 
be left almost free to private enterprise and capital. A few general pro- 
visions by the laws of the States, regulating the formation and mode of 
conducting associations for banking purposes, would only be necessary. 
The objections to free banking, as introduced into New York, and which 
promises to become popular in other States; the difficulties of prescribing 
in advance, by general laws, the specific nature of the pledges to be given 
to the State for the notes issued for a long period of time to come, in 
which the changes and fluctuations of the commercial world may totally 
change the value of securities; the cumbrous machinery, and the unnat- 
ural arrangement of making the executive department of a State the 
supervisors of a branch of the commercial business of its citizens, and in 
certain events, turning the State Treasurer into a broker for the sale of 
stocks and mortgaged real estate for the redemption of protested bank- 
notes in sums from one dollar to one thousand—would all be avoided by 
a National Bank, which should be the sole bank of issue for the country. 
Her dealings with the local banks would be like the dealings of the Bank 
of England with the local and private banks of that country. She could 
be safely left to prescribe her own rules of business, and to take such se- 
curity for her notes issued as she deemed safe for the time being, and 
which she could change and renew, as her security and the wants and con- 
venience of her customers required. She could receive a pledge of public 
stocks, of bonds and mortgages—or, like the Bank of England, she could 
advance on a pledge of commercial bills, to be collected by her on distant 
points, or she could discount well secured private notes. 

This system of national banking, which would afford a safe and stable 
medium of equal value throughout the Republic, would not materially 
diminish the profits of the sound and well-conducted local banks. The 
-average expenses of each bank for engraving, printing, and preparing its 
bills, are about $2,500 per annum, which amounts to about $1,000,000 for 
the 400 banks now in operation, or about one per cent on the whole pa- 
per circulation of the country. The saving of this expense, and the in- 
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creased circulation it would give to sound and well-conducted institutions, 
by excluding the paper of spurious and unsound banks, which are always: 
the most active in gaining the profits of issuing bills, with the advantages 
they would derive from a general agent through which to effect, with 
smail cost, all their exchanges, would compensate them in a great degree 
for the loss of the right to circulate their own bills—a right which in too 
many cases has proved a delusion, leading them into errors and impru- 
dences that have frequently been their ruin. 

The commercial exchanges of a country will always balance themselves. 
Every community must, as a general rule, sell as much as it buys; its 
own accounts must in the end balance themselves. An institution that 
can embrace within itself the whole exchanges of a country, finds itself in 
the course of its business to be but a mere accountant for the people. It 
receives and transmits the obligations of one portion of the country to an- 
other, and of that other against the first, or of the second party against 
a third party, and receives of the third party the amount due the first, and 
one cancels the otaer, and in the end the accounts are balanced by a sim- 
ple record upon its books. 

A system of exchanges that shall embrace the Commerce of the world 
would thus balance themselves; and the Bank of Amsterdam and the 
Bank of England have at successive periods acted as agents of the com- 
mercial world without absorbing but a small amount of their active capi- 
tals. Their credit was the only means requisite. A National Bank in 
the United States, which could embrace its whole commercial operations, 
could perform its exchanges without absorbing but a small amount of its 
active capital, and at a very small per centum cost. 

A National Bank, to accomplish all that would be required of it, would 
not need a capital of over $10,000,000. The Bank of England, which 
performs the exchanges of the world, and furnishes a currency for the 
largest commercial empire in the world, has no active capital of its own, 
It performs all its immense duties by its credit. The government absorbed 
all its capital ages ago. But to give our bank undoubted credit with the 
community, its capital might be extended to $20,000,000. It would 
furnish a circulating medium, through the local banks, of at least 
$100,000,000, and in a few years the demands of business would require 
$150,000,000. A charge of two per cent interest on the Joan of its notes 
for this amount, would yield a revenue of 15 per cent on its capital from 
this source alone. If, in addition to this, it should charge but one-quarter 
per cent on the collections and exchanges it should make for the local 
banks, which it would perform to the amount of $400,000,000 annually, 
it would have an additional revenue of $1,000,000, or 5 per cent on its 
capital, making its aggregate revenue 20 per cent per annum, besides the 
interest on the loan and use of its actual capital. 

All of these important services could be rendered to the country at a 
small cost to the bank itself. Its accounts being restricted to its dealings 
with the local banks, would not exceed—beside those kept with the gov- 
ernment—five hundred in number. These, if distributed among twenty 
branches, would be but twenty-five for each; and although each account 
might be large in amount, it would be exceedingly alanis in character. 
But few officers and assistants would therefore be required to perform its 
business, By the recent improvements in the art of engraving and copper- 
plate printing, bank-bills of a uniform character and from plates made 
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from the same dies, can be furnished for a tithe of the expense of what 
they now cost the various independent banks. 

A National Bank on this plan, while it would not destroy nor impair 
the State Banks now chartered, would restore to Congress the control and 
supervision of the currency, giving them, by the inspection of the records 
of the bank, an exact and certain account of the weekly, and even daily 
fluctuations of the circulating medium of the country, and thereby enable 
the Legislature to trace many of the vicissitudes of trade to their causes, 
and to apply such remedies as are practicable to the evils of a varying and 
variable currency. The rise and fall in the amount of the circulating me- 
dium could be daily noted with the same accuracy as the variations of the 
mercury in a barometer. E. ¥. C. 
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PASSAGE OF THE STAMP-ACT—ITS EFFECT ON AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND WEST INDIA COMMERCE— 
CONGRESS-—-NON-IMPORTATION—-AMERICAN MANUFACTURKS— BRITISH GOODS IN THE COLONIES, 


Disrecarpine alike the excited feelings of the Americans and the com- 
mercial embarrassment and discontents of England, the ministry proceeded, 
early in the year 1765, to press upon Parliament the obnoxious project of 
the colonial stamp tax. In this act of temerity, the cabinet was sustained 
by an overwhelmning majority of both houses. Col. Barre, Alderman 
Beckford, Gen. Conway, and a few other able and enlightened friends of 
British Commerce and of colonial rights, opposed the bill in the House of 
Commons. The main argument advanced by them was the same as was 
employed by the provincials; namely, that any measures to raise a revenue 
by direct taxation in America were unjust and inexpedient, so long as 
England retained to herself the monopoly of American trade, which was 
in itself a burden fully compensating for the immunity of the colonies 
from inward taxation. The bill passed the Commons (February) by a vote 
of 250 to 50, and in the Lords (March) met with scarcely a show of op- 
position. ; 

The duties levied by this act extended to all the British possessions in 
America, both continental and insular, and to all dominions in the western 
hemisphere which might be thereafter acquired. The stamp list included 
contracts of all kinds, and every furm of commercial and legal writing ; 
and besides these, pamphlets, newspapers, advertisements, almanacs, cards, 
dice, &c. The rates imposed upon the principal forms of paper-use were 
as follows :— 
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On letters of marque .......s.eeeeeeeecessencees 

On bills of lading..............606 SE See weveiei ces 

On licenses for the sale of spirits by retail. .......... cc ceeeeeeeeees 
On licenses for the sale of wine and spirits............00eeeeeeeeees 
On securities for above £10 and not over £20..............- conncen 
On securities for above £20 and not over £40.........00ceees scenes 
On all contracts, charters, bills of sale, &¢............. 00 cece coe 
On warrants to audit accounts, passports, policies of insurance, dc. .... 
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On all bonds, letters of attorney, notarial acts, dc. ......+..eeeeeeees 

On all acts of incorporation oes see's 

On guardianships and letters of administration........+..++++++ 

On bail pieces and appearances on them eehenereceeoeecscenes 

On certioris, writs of error, dc..........+- onseetesovece seeeeeece 

On fines, common recoveries, and attachments. ............004. PE 

-—_ songeeo courts of ae ery re eee eT Tee yee LT Tes WUE Soe 
censes to practice as atturneys.... .... aNO sen ercerenwer Sistine 

On pamphlets and newspapers, of half a sheet or less 

On pamphlets and newspapers, over half and less than a whole sheet. . 

On pamphlets and newspapers, one to six sheets 

On all advertisements 

On almanacs, of one side of one sheet ...........ece00: sieeve sods 

All books, papers, &c., not printed in English, double duties. 

The date for the act to go into effect was the 1st of November of the 
same year. The collection of the duties was placed under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Stamps, already existing in Great Britain, 
who were authorized and directed to appoint officers within the colonies 
to attend in all the colonial courts, and see to the enforcement of the act 
generally. 

At the present day, the tax on newspapers would be regarded, in the 
concern of both the commercial and general public interests, as by far the 
most onerous and impolitic item of the above list; but at that time, when 
public journalism was so little advanced, and the relations of Commerce, 
especially, with the press, so very partially developed, the newspaper tax 
was a very minor consideration. It seems scarcely, in fact, to have re- 
ceived any particular mention, the especial grievance being the duty upon 
the multifarious uses of writing-paper. 

There was not that immediate and universal outburst of enraged feeling 
in America, which many had expected, although there was some violence 
exhibited, especially in the large towns. The prevailing tone was that of 
a deep indignation, momentarily subdued by a profound grief at the con- 
sequences foreseen from this baneful measure. At Boston and Philadel- 
phia the bells were muffled and tolled, and a gloomy funeral air hung over 
those towns, although in the former some spirits, more under the influence 
of anger than of melancholy, sacked the houses of the governor and other 
crown officers, and put those gentlemen in considerable personal fear. In 
New York the citizens formed in procession, bearing a copy of the act 
with the grim figure of a death’s head and the descriptive title, “The 
Folly of England and the Ruin of America;” which, atter being carried 
about the town, was as publicly consigned to the flames. 

The decent exhibition of grief over the passage of the act was, however, 
very brief. The occasion required a more active remedy than a dejected 
spirit. The full strength of universal exasperation speedily appeared, re- 
solving itself into the determined purpose of resisting the execution of the 
offensive statute, at every hazard to property, life, and all the rights and 
interests compromised to its observance. The colonial legislatures then in 
session (May and June) generally seconded the popular feeling, though 
some of them were rather timid in the expression of their sentiments, 
Patrick Henry’s famous resolutions were urged by his wonderful eloquence 
through the Virginia Assembly, although in his absence, the next day, the 
pith of them, contained in the declaration of the exclusive right of that 
body to tax the inhabitants of the colony, was expunged. The assertion 
of the right of the colony to withhold obedience from any law or ordi- 
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nance of taxation, not originating with themselves, was lopped off at the 
outset as treasonable. But the enumeration of rights remaining was still 
a negative affirmation of the rejected clauses. The legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and other colonies expressed opinions strongly reprobatory of the 
act. 

To make good the forcible resistance upon which the public mind had 
determined, the necessity of union among the colonies was evident, and 
the Massachusetts Assembly, therefore, recommended in June a general 
convention or congress to meet at New York in October. To this propo- 
sition nine of the colonies for whom it was intended (the West Indies and 
the present British American provinces not being included, owing to the 
weakness of some and ignorance as to the feeling or the distance of the 
others,) responded by approving resolutions, and by appointment of dele- 
gates. The assemblies ot Virginia and North Carolina were not in session ; 
Georgia was indisposed to move either way ; the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire alone positively dissented from the measure. All the colonies with 
whom Commerce was a leading pursuit were represented in the meeting, 
and were ready to uphold its conclusions with all necessary means. 

The legislatures, as well as many primary assemblages of the people, 
also sent earnest petitions to the king and to Parliament, discussing the 
matter of the colonial rights, remonstrating on the palpable invasion of 


them, and praying the repeal of the prejudicial statute. Agents were also 

despatched by the legislatures, to use their most strenuous endeavors in 

aid of this object. The petitions were generally denied even the favor of 

a parliameniary reception, for the reason that they boldly questioned the 

= of the Parliament to tax the colonies. The petition from New 
ork was so intemperate that no one was found who dared present it. 


The popular excitement, stimulated by the industrious efforts of the 
leaders of the liberal side, continued meanwhile on the increase. Prior 
to the meeting of the Congress, town and county meetings were held in 
nearly all the colonies, inflammatory harangues were made by the popular 
orators, and spirited resolutions were adopted; the commercial towns 
taking the lead in these movements, and giving tone to the rest. These 
meetings were designed to indicate the line of its duty to the continental 
convention. Associations were formed for the purpose of preventing the 
execution of the stamp act. The most remarkable of these, under the 
name of “Sons of Liberty,” appearing first in Connecticut and New York, 
soon extended to other colonies, and acquired, in the course of the subse- 
quent difficulties, an immense influence. They were to march at their 
own expense to any part of the continent, to resist any attempt to enforce 
the act; the liberty of the press they were also to defend at every hazard, 
and their lives and property stood pledged for the defense of all who might 
be endangered from their exertions in the common cause. At the same 
time, many of the leading merchants came into associations to discourage 
all importations from Great Britain. 

The depressive effect of the stamp act upon Commerce was visible from 
the moment of its passage. In anticipation of its operation, and of the 
troubles growing out of the effort to enforce it, combined with the results 
of the sugar act, outward trade rapidly diminished. In June, the number 
of vessels trading to the West Indies was not one-fifth as large as before 
the passage of the act, four months previously. The intercourse with 
Great Britain was also much reduced. A number of bankruptcies resulted 
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from this state of things, and it seemed that a commercial crisis was hast- 
ening upon the colonies. Still, there was a large stock of foreigr goods 
in the country, and as the Americans had of late indulged quite freely in 
overtrading, the real distress inflicted was much less than so considerable 
a suspension of outward trade might be supposed to have occasioned. In- 
deed, it was, on some accounts, rather an advantage than otherwise, that 
commercial operations should come to a temporary stand still. 

The explosion which the course of circumstances rendered inevitable, 
occurred upon the landing at Boston of the first cargo of stamped paper. 
It was a part of the new arrangement that the paper used should be all 
of British manufacture, and that the stamps should be affixed in England. 
An immense er accordingly been prepared at great expense to 
the royal treasury. first cargo arrived at Boston about the middle of 
August, and like supplies were soon received at the ports of the other col- 
onies. At Boston a resistless mob assembled on the 15th, hung Oliver, 
the stamp distributor, in effigy, and sacked his house, whereupon that 
functionary concluded it was best to yield to the popular demand, and re- 
sign his office. On the 26th another such assemblage destroyed the houses 
of the Registrar-deputy and the Controller of the Customs. “The little 
turbalent colony of Rhode Island,” as some one said, “raised their mob 
likewise.” In New York, the paper being deposited at once in the fort, 
the mob advanced to assail that stronghold, upon which it was removed 
and consigned to the care of the municipal authorities of the town, who 
would receive it only on condition that it should not be used. In other 
places it was destroyed or reshipped to England, and popular indignation 
compelled the stamp distributors everywhere to resign. 

The Colonial Congress convened at New York on the 7th of October ; 
nine colonies—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three lower counties (now State) of Delaware, 
Maryland, and South Carolina—being represented by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. ‘The majority was in favor of a decided course, but there were a 
number who were quite timid, and felt as if engaged in a traitorous con- 
spiracy. There was much less fortitude, as a whole, than in the Congress 
of 1774, and the tone of the meeting was quite below the spirit of the 
people. The members thus selected from the masses felt that in merely 
reflecting the evident will of the colonies, they became, from their posi- 
tion, individually responsible for their acts and utterances, and in case their 
counsels led to a rebellion, would be the first objects of punishment. 

There was some expectation, it seems, on the part of the English gov- 
ernment, that this body, seeing no other escape from compulsory taxation, 
would recommend to the colonies a voluntary contribution equivalent to 
the amount which it was designed to raise. But the colonies believed 
they were taxed in their full proportion, without affording direct aid to the 
home government in any shape. The ministry was at this time anxious 
to compromise the quarrel upon the above principle, and inquired of the 
. agents the prospect of such accommodation. The latter replied simply 
that they were instructed to oppose any impost whatever by Parliament. 
The Congress entertained the same view with the people and their agents 
on this point. In their Statement of Grievances, they affirmed that the 
monopoly of colonial trade, and the duties levied in the colonies on im- 
ports, caused in themselves the payment of a very fair proportion to the 
general exchequer. Beside the Declaration of Rights and of Grievances, 
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the Congress ad a petition to the king, and a memorial to each house 
of Parliament. The right of exclusive taxation by the colonial legisla- 
tures was firmly insisted upon in these documents. These proceedings 
were approved of by all the members, though somewhat doubtingly by a 
part, excepting only Ruggles, of Massachusetts, the President of the body, 
and Ogden, of New Jersey. 

The first of November arrived, and the stamp act became a nominal 
law. But out of all the cargoes of stamped paper sent over, not a sheet 
was to be found, it all having been burned by the mobs, or sent back to 
England, excepting the small parcel deposited with the magistrates of 
New York, in whose hands the condition of its being unused was the only 
pledge of its safety. But as no business could be legally transacted with- 
out the use of stamped paper, the usual avocations of the public were in 
great part suspended. The warehouses, the courts, and places of business 
generally, were closed up; the wharves were deserted, and the streets oc- 
eupied only by a few solemn groups. As no vessels sailed, the rivers and 
harbors partook the barren and lifeless aspect of the towns. The flags of 
the shipping were displayed at half-mast, and everywhere, by preconcerted 
arrangement, appeared the signs of universal mourning. 

For a while the general stagnation continued. The doors of the courts 
remained closed ; contracts, charters, conveyances, and agreements of all 
sorts, even marriages, ceased; the vessels laid idle at the wharves; and 
the people lounged about in a humor growing daily more sullen and dis- 
contented. Such unnatural quiet could not long endure. There must 
soon have been a popular upheaving, but that as a diversion to this gather- 
ing spirit, some little adventure was made in the transaction of business 
upon the old illegal system of using unstamped paper. It was deemed 
better to incur the risk of whatever penalty of confiscation, imprisonment, 
or other pains might be involved, than to endure this oppressive inaction. 
People were timorous at first, but by degrees, the wheels of society were 
again set in motion, and business resumed its old course, as if there had 
been nothing to interrupt it. The stamp act was an utter nullity. 

The renewal of commercial operations did not, of course, extend to the 
intercourse with Great Britain. The continued suspension of trade with 
that quarter was a matter of necessity, to a considerable extent, rather 
than of mere choice, as our historians represent it. No American vessel, 
with shipping articles, invoices, and other customary documents, executed 
upon unstamped paper, could dare appear in any port of Great Britain; 
nor, on the other hand, would any British vessel dare co-operate with the 
Americans in the violation of a statute of the realm. Had the Americans 
been free to mark out the channels of their trade, they would hardly have 
adinitted the policy of an effort so inconveniencing themselves merely to 
retaliate upon England for a law that had been already nullified. 

There were, indeed, avenues sufficient for maintaining nearly in full the 
old extent of intercourse with England, by the use, in part, of British ves- 
sels, and partly by combining clandestinely with foreign traders—the 
Dutch, Danes, French, &c. In the voluntary suspension of such Com- 
merce, the Americans refused to participate in a trade that was not fair, 
open, and reciprocal. Although England might suffer some loss from the 
irregularity of a Commerce under the present state of things, the great 
burden of disadvantage would rest upon the colonies, whose shipping must 
in great part be superseded. 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO. I. 3 
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The policy of home manufactures had a secondary and incidental influ- 
ence only;instead of being that prime consideration which it is usually made 
to have been. Commerce was ot in those days, regarded as next to the 
cultivation of the soil, the permanently leading interest of the colonies, 
and its protection and encouragement were ever the great aims of colonial 
policy. There had been, indeed, some complaint regarding the restric- 
tions imposed upon certain available branches of manufacture, and it was 
well understood how eminently favorable were the natural resources of 
the country to that species of industry. Yet there was in regard to the 

neral policy of manufacturing, a diffidence of present ability, and a dis- 
inclination to disturb that settled division of occupation and interest which, 
so far as internal affairs were concerned, was considered in both countries 
a leading element of their mutual prosperity. The scheme of ceasing to 
buy from Great Britain was too sudden and violent a measure, and one of 
too temporary a nature, to be adopted with the slightest original reference 
to the subject of home manufactures, although when determined upon, the 
matter of supplying the deficiency thus occasioned from their own indus- 
try, in a partial degree, and of providing means to give eflicacy to future 
retaliative acts of this sort, by lessening their pressure upon themselves, 
and heightening that upon England, was very naturally suggested. The 
entire aspect of the measure was, therefore, commercial. It was simply 
a scheme to force England to re-establish a fair and reciprocal Commerce 
—a device for rescuing the colonial marine from destruction, For this 
object only was it of any concern to force the repeal of an act of which 
the legitimate operation had been already completely defeated. 

A new and general combination of the merchants in an agreement of 
Non-Importation, with regard to Great Britain, was under these circum- 
stances very readily formed, and quite effectively executed for a measure 
of that nature. The measure was first set in force in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, whose example was speedily followed by the lesser sea- 
ports. There were a number of merchants and others who believed the 
colonies must suffer infinitely more than England in any test of endurance 
with her, such as this scheme seemed to propose; and that trade with 
England, under whatever embarrassments, was preferable to a political 
experiment so desperate—one that seemed to them calculated only to ag- 
gravate the difficulties on both sides. But these people were obliged to 
succumb to the determined purpose of the great majority; for even com- 
mercial inhibitions, ordinarily the most futile of all attempted restraints, 
when supported by the full foree of government, may yet be made effec- 
tive without any sanction of law in those cases, seldom occurring, when 
they happen to accord with the public inclination. 

The substance of the interdict was, that ro new orders should be sent 
to Great Britain; that all orders hitherto issued, for whatever kind of 
goods, should be countermanded in regard to all goods not shipped before 
the first day of January, 1766 ; and that no goods should be received on 
commission which were consigned after that day. The measure was to 
continue in force until the repeal of the stamp act should occur. Not en- 
tirely satisfied with the cessation of import, it was proposed also to pro- 
hibit the exportation of tobacco to England—a measure which if adopted 
would have added vastly to the efficacy of the general scheme by its de- 
cided effect upon the Commerce, shipping, and revenue of the kingdom. 
But the act would also have inflicted great distress upon the Southern 
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colonies, and in the fear of estranging them from a cause which was yet 
essentially that of the North, the Northern people forbore to press this 
measure. 

The effect of the non-importation agreement was so complete as to al- 
most totally suspend intercourse with Great Britain. The prohibition did 
not, however, extend to any of the British colonies, or to the important 
dependency of Ireland. From the latter were imported such articles as 
they could not well do without or obtain elsewhere, the return for which 
was in flaxseed and hempseed mainly. The American troubles, therefore, 
proved of some utility to Ireland. 

The spirit of manufacturing necessary for any civilized people who ab- 
jure Commerce, was excited to great energy. Associations were formed 
for its encouragement in the leading towns, one of the most prominent in 
New York being modeled after the “ London Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.” The articles to which atten- 
tion was principally directed were Woolen and Linen Cloths, manufactures 
of Iron, Spirits, &c. In the scarcity of Sheep’s wool, the wool of the 
Beaver was considerably used for cloths ; and the more zealous adopted a 
resolution against the eating of lamb, agreeing not to buy any sort of 
meat from a butcher who should kill lambs. Liberal encouragement was 
also held out for the emigration to the colonies of skillful mechanics and 
manufacturers from England and other countries, of whom a number came 
over, although the state of things was too unsettled, and the prospect too 
dubious, to allure many. 

A very respectable suecess attended the attempts in the production of 
cloths; and the public were offered American Scythes, Hoes, Spades, 
Axes, Culinary utensils, and other necessary articles of Ironware; also, 
Malt Spirits as a substitute for Rum, and Wines; Paper-hangings, and 
various other articles of common use. All these fabrics were eagerly 
bought, every one being desirous to wear only American clothes, and use, 
as far as possible, only American productions. 

But respectable as was the success of an experiment owing its origin to 
so unusual and temporary an excitement of the public mind, the new 
manufactures of America, combined with their new, and what remained 
of their old Commerce, could not supply all those wants which England 
had provisioned. .There was really an amount of self-denial endured by 
the colonies which only an unnatural elevation of feeling, through the 
strong stimulus of politics, enabled them to sustain. 

This denial, however, extended only to articles of luxury, or to such 
conveniences as there might be found some passable substitute for. There 
was little or no real distress. The denial itself was, even under the rigid 
enforcement of the non-importation resolve, in a very great degree op- 
tional. Those very British manufactures cut off from further import still 
existed plentifully in the country. “The warehouses of the merchants,” 
says Macpherson, “were full of goods for which no payment was made, 
and for which, considering the condition of the colonies with respect to 
money, from the suppression of those branches of trade [the foreign West 
India trade] which used to supply the means of making remittances, in 
cash or bills of exchange, there was very little prospect could be made.” 
Nor does Macpherson deem it likely to be any great inconvenience to the 
colonies that when this stock should be exhausted, no more would come 
to replace it, the country itself producing all the necessaries, with a large 
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share of the comforts of life, and the people being now seized not with 
“the ostentation of extravagance, but with the ostentation of parsimony.” 
That the condition of the colonies was very tolerable, and that they were 
rather pleased with the tendencies of things altogether, is evident from 
the fact that upon the ill success of their first petitions and remonstrances, 
they sat down quietly to wait the issue of their own measures, with very 
little farther thought of solicitation or argument. From the close of 1765 
no petitions against the stamp act were forwarded by any of the colonial 
legislatures hitherto acting in the matter, except that of Virginia. Neither 
was there much popular movement in that direction; the chief petition of 
the latter sort was from Philadelphia, being signed by 280 merchants of 
that place. 





Art I11—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY: 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 


Avexanper Henry, born in the north of Ireland, 1766; died in Phila- 
delphia, 1847. 

The record of the lives of those who have attained eminence by useful- 
ness in the private walks of life, is of peculiar value to society. An ex- 
ample of philanthropic zeal, steadily pursuing its benevolent designs, amidst 
the prevailing selfishness of business competition and languor of slothful 
indulgence, will be productive of incalculable benefit to the community. 
The old and the middle-aged will be incited to, at least, occasional deeds 
of beneficence, and the young will earnestly covet the benedictions which 
follow the steps of him who proves himself a lover of his kind. The in- 
dolent will be shamed from his slothful indifference to the woes of his 
race, and the hard-hearted creditor find a strange pleasure in the unwonted 
exercise of mercy. 

Such was the beneficial, we may say, the holy, influence exerted by the 
example of the merchant and philanthropist who forms the subject of this 
brief memoir. Of him it may be truly said that, “when the ear heard 
him, then it blessed him; and when the eye saw him, it gave witness to 
him. Because he delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him, and he caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

Alexander Henry was born in the north of Ireland in June, 1766. De- 
ptived by death, at the early age of two years, of paternal guidance and 
example, the care of his education devolved upon a brother, (Alexander 
was the youngest of five brothers,) who sent him to school, and directed 
his studies with a view to his entering the University, designing him for a 
professional life. The death of his tutor caused an interruption of his 
studies, and reflection upon his future course of life determined him to de- 
vote his attention to mercantile pursuits. But difficulties here presented 
themselves of no trifling character. 

In a long settled neighborhood, especially in a community where the 
natural increase of population is more than counterbalanced by emigration 
to the New World, no considerable augmentation of trade can be expect- 
ed; and that which is already established generally flows in hereditary 
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channels. The merchant transmits his capital and custom to his son of 
kinsman ; or, if vacancies occur in proprietorship, they are usuaily filled 
by those who can command capital and custom for themselves. Under 
such circumstances, it is extremely difficult for a young man without means 
te purchase an interest in an old business, or successfully establish a new 
one. It is to the operation of these causes that we are indebted for many 
of the most valuable of our adopted citizens. 

The youth of enterprising disposition, impatient for the profitable exer- 
cise of his industry, thus straitened at home by the want of capital, lends 
a willing ear to the narrations of successful thrift in a new world, where 
the channels of business are never full, and where industry and persever- 
ance may calculate upon a sure reward. 

The connections of Alexander Henry were in cireumstances of comfort 
and respectability, but the estate inherited by his mother and her children 
from his father was insuflicient for the support of so large a family. Peace 
had now been declared between Great Britain and the United States; an 
unwonted activity in trade might be safely anticipated, and Alexander and 
his second brother determined to try their fortune in the land of promise. 

Their passages were engaged, and the earnest-money paid, when the 

subject of our memoir experienced one of those severe disappointments 
which are more keenly felt in early days than at a later stage of existence ; 
when we have learned from experience that neither sorrow nor joy are as 
bright or as dark as they appear to the youthful pilgrim in the great jour- 
ney of life. Whilst fondly relying, in his uncertain prospects in a strange 
land, upon the counsel and guidance of an elder brother, this brother dis- 
tressed him by the information that he had resolved to stay at home, and 
that if he ventured upon their intended enterprise, it must be alone. 
' This change of determination will appear the more excusable when we 
consider the moving cause. Love was tuo strong for the young man. It 
was a sore trial to see his brother, his younger brother, too, venture upon 
a career of doubtful enterprise in a land of strangers; but young Henry 
had given his affections to another, and could he leave her—perhaps for- 
ever? Mournfully, then, he said to Alexander, “I cannot go with you.” 
He remained at home, and married her to whom he had plighted his troth. 
This discouragement would have sufficed to dampen the courage of most 
youths, surrounded, too, by all the attractions of home, which must be ex- 
changed for the face of strangers, and contact with those who felt no in- 
terest in the weal or woe of the young adventurer; but Alexander was 
not so easily disheartened. 

He bade adieu to his native land, and sailed for America. Arrived in 
Philadelphia, (this was in 1783, and in his 18th year,) his first care was 
the profitable disposal of some dry goods which he had brought from Ire- 
land, and employment in some respectable mercantile house, which would 
fit him for usefulness in the walks of active life. By the medium of letters 
of introduction to a business firm in Philadelphia, he soon procured a 
clerkship in a dry goods establishment at a salary of $250 per annum. 
Now permanently settled, as he had reason to believe, in the city of his 
adoption, (which continued to be his residence until the day of his death,) 
with the prospect of gaining a respectable livelihood by his own exertions, 
without application for home relief, the young clerk did not, as is too of- 
ten the case with business assistants, seek his own ease and consult self- 
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indulgence, careless of the interests of his employers, so long as his own 
annual stipend was promptly provided for. 

On the contrary, his diligence, tact, and energetic zeal in the duties of 
his post, so conspicuously challenged the attention of his employers, that 
in two months from his entrance into the store, he was made superintend- 
ent of a branch of the house, established purposely for the exercise of his 
industry and talents, and his salary advanced to $1,300 per annum. After 
laboring for some time in this subordinate capacity, he announced to a 
number of his friends in England and Ireland his intention of commencing 
the commission business on his own account. The responses which his 
letters elicited were of the most gratifying and substantial character. Mer- 
chants are sufficiently alive to their own interests, to ascertain carefully 
tho moral and business character of those to whom they propose to intrust 
their affairs. The character of the young merchant was already well 
known to his correspondents, and “ manifest” after “ manifest” exhibited 
the name of Alexander Henry appended to long invoices of desirable con- 
signments. The confidence thus gererously reposed was not abused. 
Those who had tried the faithful agent once, were encouraged to make 
new ventures; and as successful agencies are naturally productive of in- 
creased correspondence, Mr. Henry found himself, within seven years from 
the commencement of business on his own account, absolutely over-crowded 
with consignments from the British mart. 

The details of a mercantile career present but little interest to the gen- 
eral reader; yet there are principles involved in the “ walk and conversa- 
tion” of the conscientious merchant, which are essentially connected with 
the proper government of every department of life. That noble integrity 
which scorns concealment and abhors deceit ; that liberality which relieves 
distress, and by its golden alchemy transmutes despair into hope; that 
continua! recognition of the all-seeing Eye, which marks what is left un- 
done, c” what is done amiss; these principles of life cannot be safely for- 
gotten by any who seek for happiness in this world, or would find mercy 
in a judgment to come. 

In 1807, Mr. Henry had acquired a large fortune by the proceeds of his 
commission business, and importations of British and India goods on his 
own account, and “though the annual profits of his business at that time 
were very large, and the business itself of the safest and most permanent 
character, he voluntarily relinquished it, on the principle that he had ac- 
quired a competency, and should be content io retire and give room for 
the enterprise and activity of others. . . . . After the war of 1812, 
Mr. Henry was compelled to enter again into some of the details of com- 
mercial life. With the exception of this and one or two specific and very 
successful negotiations, he declined active business; and in 1818 addressed 
a circular to all his correspondents, apprising them of this determination.” 

The name of Alexander Henry was still a familiar and an esteemed one 
among these numerous correspondents, and is now equally honored by 
their children; for Mr. Henry, senior, observing the business tact and in- 
telligence of his nephew and namesake, (who had emigrated from Ireland 
in early life,) sent him to England to embark upon what has proved to be 
a mercantile career of great profit and reputation. Alexander Henry, of 
Manchester, is now the head of one of the largest dry goods establishments 
in the world, the possessor of vast wealth, and recently represented a par- 
tion of the English constituency in the House of Commons, 
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And this is a proper occasion to speak of the subject of this memoir as 
a merchant of affectionate heart and liberal hand. Every man of wealth 
and influence, in a mercantile community especially, has abundant oppor- 
tunities of using a portion of that wealth and influence for the relief of 
distress, and the diffusion of happiness. If he be a man favored with the 
blessed gift of consideration, he will not consider his duty discharged by 
the mere bestowal of alms, or liberal contributions to charitable associa- 
tions. He knows that there are many stages between independence and 
the lowest abyss of poverty and destitution. 

The struggling merchant whose peace is destroyed by the apprehension 
of a bankruptcy which will entail mortification upon himself, and the de- 
privation of comforts to a beloved wife and children; the desolate widow 
who sighs in vain for the few hundreds of dollars which would establish 
her in a little business, the profits of which would afford bread to her 
famishing family ; the novitiate who seeks employment, or the experienced 
clerk, who has the talent, but lacks the means, to start with fair prospects 
on the arena of Commerce ;—surely such as these should be befriended 
by those whom Providence has blessed with opulence: and such did in- 
deed find a friend in Alexander Henry! 

So proverbial was his generosity, so well assured were those who had 
no helper of finding one in this excellent man, that for almost half a cen- 
tury his house may be said to have been besieged by the friendless and 
the forsaken, the struggling and the despairing, the widow and the orphan, 
Many a half-ruined tradesman, many a heart-broken woman, who entered 
that well-known mansion the victim of gloomy apprehensions or consum- 
ing sorrow, went forth from the presence of Alexander Henry to cheer a 
mourning household with the glad tidings of relief for the present, and 
hope for the future. 

In the appropriation of his benefactions, Mr. Henry was guided by that 
wisdom which was so conspicuous a feature of his business operations. 
Whilst not lavish beyond the proper demands of the occasion which called 
forth his bounty, he was yet always willing to bestow or lend large sums 
in cases which justified such liberality. We have known him to lend as 
much as twenty thousand dollars at a time, where the party had no claims 
save those which the benefactor found in his own breast. 

For a period of nearly half a century no man in Philadelphia was more 
generally known as a large contributor to institutions devoted to the pro- 
motion of religion and learning, the relief of poverty, and the reformation 
of delinquents of both sexes. 

In the various positions of a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
of which he was for many years a devoted member, a Sunday-school 
teacher, a distributor of religious tracts—first introduced by him into 
America—the President of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, of the House of Refuge, of the Magdalen Society, and of the 
American Sunday-school Union, he won the esteem of his colleagues, and 
the love and admiration of the public and of those for whose benefit he 
labored with such zeal and judgment. No better evidence of this can be 
afforded than the proceedings of the various societies to which he was at- 
tached, and the comments of the public press when the melancholy intel- 
ligence of his death, August 13, 1847, produced a sensation in the com- 
munity seldom felt at the withdrawal of one who had neither acquired nor 
coveted political honors, 
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We append some extracts from the sources referred to, which will abund- 
antly confirm the truth of our remarks :— 


“ At a special meeting of the Board of Officers and Managers of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-School Union, held at their house, Philadelphia, August 16, 1847, 
the following minute in reference to the decease of Alexander Henry, late Pres- 
ident of the Society, was unanimously adopted :— 


“It having pleased our heavenly Father to remove from the scene of his labor 
and usefulness Alexander Henry, the revered and much-loved president of our 
society, the Board of Managers would record their sense of this afflicting dis- 
pensation. 

“When the project was adopted to organize a society to supervise and aid in 
the work of supplying our whole country with the blessings of Sabbath-school 
instruction, it was an important object to place at the head of the institution a 
man of high personal piety, of sound judgment, and of commandiag influence. 
Such a man was found in Alexander Henry, Enjoying, in an eminent degree, 
the respect of this community, with a wide-spread reputation as a Christian and 
a philanthropist, the friends of the cause sought his co-operation, It was an ex- 

riment involving no small pecuniary hazard, and one in which failare would 

ring upon its leaders mortification and reproaches. These, however, were con- 
siderations not to deter a man like Mr. Henry from entering with all his heart on 
a scheme of benevolence which promised such vast benefits to our country, to 
the cause of humanity, and, above all, tending to the advancement of our Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

“ With a sagacity and prudence well suited to such a station, the result of a 
strong mind, acute observation, and great experience, he entered on the duties 
of the office twenty-three years since; and although of late desiring to be dis- 
charged, when the infirmities of age disabled him from taking an active part in 
the business of the society, he has been re-elected by the unanimous voice of 
his associates, at each returning vear. During this long period, with the excep. 
tion of the past few years, he has presided at our meetings, and taken an active 

art in all our operations, His whole course has manifested the enterprise, the 
judgment, and the prudence of a wise and good mar. 

“Combining expanded views with a judicious execution of well-selected plans, 
he spared neither the ardor of his mind nor his great personal influence, nor free 
and large supplies of pecuniary aid. 

* The enterprise has succeeded. The cause of Christian instruction has been 
extended, and at the present time there are more than two hundred thousand 
teachers associated with this society, engaged in the effort ‘to impart religious 
instruction on the Lord’s day ; and, to a great extent, the fundamental design of 
the society has been executed, ‘in planting a Sunday-school wherever there is a 
population.’ 

“We have cause of gratitude to God, in behalf of our country, that he has 
given us such a man, and has continued his services to a period so far beyond 
the ordinary term of a man’s life. Now that he is removed, we feel sensibly 
how severe is our loss. We mourn a great and good man, taken from a post of 
eminent usefulness; for his very name, which was so intimately blended with 
our own, carried weight and influence wherever it went. Therefore, 


** Resolved, That while we thank God for the blessing bestowed in the gift of 
his servant, now departed from us, we cannot but deplore the severe loss to the 
society, to our country, and to the cause of truth in the world. We reverently 
bow to the will of the All-wise Disposer of all things, praying that he will raise 
up those who may manfully and successfnily bear the banners of his people, in 
their conflict with the powers of* darkness, causing truth and holiness to triumph 
over ignorance and sin. 

“ Resolved, That the officers and managers, with all persons in the service of 
the society, will attend the funeral of our deceased president. 

“ Resolved, That the sympathies of the Board be expressed to the family of 
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Mr. Henry, on this their great bereavement, with our prayers that they may enjoy 
the consolation which God so freely gives to his children, and of which they may 
assuredly partake who can confidently trust in the happiness of a faithful, hum- 
ble follower of the Lord.” 


Extract from the remarks of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of New York, at 
the Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the American Sunday-school Union :— 


* But, sir, since last I saw you at this anniversary, [ cannot but remark that I 
miss a form which | have been long accustomed to see. Reading, the other day, 
the life of Robert Housman, of Lancaster, it was remarked, that when his family 
obtained a painter from London, in order to secure a permanent likeness of the 
beloved and venerable man, the painter declared it was impossible for him to 
pursue his art with any success, because when he looked upon his countenance 
it seemed as if he was looking at heaven itself. Sir, may I not be allowed to 
say, without extravagance, that on previous occasions there has been the face of 
one among us, occupying the place which you occupy to-night, the sight of which 
brought to our remembrance the idea of a better, a higher, a calmer, and a holier 
world than shall ever be found on earth, till Jesus shall come again, to make the 
leopard, and the wolf, and the lamb, and the kid, and the young lion lie down 
together. ‘To say we miss him, is to speak the sentiments, the universal feelings 
which have been diffased throughout the entire religious community; for where 
such a character is found, it will bring unlimited respect and honor, and rever- 
ence and love. As long as superior benevolence, exalted faith, and spotless vir- 
tue—as long as Christianity shall command the contidence of mankind, the name 
of Alexander Henry will be cherished with respect, and admiration, and delight. 
Distinguished alike by all the accomplishments which adorn the Christian char- 
acter, he has gone to be recompensed for his unlimited benevolence, his honor- 
able Jabors, his undisputable faith, his Christian walk and conversation, and his 
holy life. Oh! sir, that his mantle may fall upon his successor, giving him not 
only his dignity in office, but the uniform greatness of character displayed to 
such an eminent degree by our departed and lamented brother in Christ.” 


From the minutes of the Board of Edueation of the Presbyterian 
Church :— 


“ Ata meeting of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, held at 
the Education Rooms, Philadelphia, August 23, 1847, the following minute was 
unanimously adopted :-- 

“ God having been pleased in his all-wise Providence to remove from this life 
Alexander Henry, our distinguished and beloved president, the Board, whilst 
mourning over their great loss, feel it a duty they owe to the Church, as well 
as to their own sympathies, to record their testimony to the eminent worth and 
public services of their departed associate. 

* Alexander Henry has been for more than forty years an active promoter of 
the cause of ministerial education in the Presbyterian Church. Long before the 
Board of Education was organized, the sagacious mind and benevolent heart 
of this elder in our Zion realized the importance of assisting pious and indigent 
young men in preparing for the gospel sagt, When the Philadelphia Kdu- 
cation Society came into existence, he was a leading executive officer in con- 
ducting its affairs; often corresponding with the young men, cultivating their 

ersonal intercourse, keeping the accounts, and exerting a prominent influence 
in the management of educational affairs. His sound and ealightened judgment, 
as well as his extensive experience, enabled him to render the most valuable aid 
at all times, particularly when the Board of Education was organized by the 
General Assembly in 1819, and reorganized on a larger basis in 1831. He had 
the head to devise salutary measures for the education of our candidates, the 
heart to sympathize with them in their poverty, the hand to carry into execution, 
and the purse to furnish supplies. Many a preacher of the gospel in the Presby- 
terian Church has received his education through the counsels, the prayers, and 
the liberality of Alexander Henry. 
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“ At the reorganization of the Board in 1831, he was unanimously elected 
president, which office he held until his death. All the operations of the Board, 
until the recent period of the sickness of our revered president, have been so 
intimately connected with his personal influence and agency, that we feel sensi- 
bly indeed his departure. But while we mourn, far be it from us to murmur. 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.’ He ‘rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow him.’ 

“The Board adopt the following resolutions as expressive, in a more official 
manner, of their sentiments on the occasion of their bereavement :— 


“1. Resolved, That in the death of Alexander Henry, the Board of Education 
of the Presbyterian Church has lost an early, steadfast, and efficient friend, a 
sympathizing and wise counselor, an enterprising and judicious executive officer, 
a liberal patron, and an honored president. 

“2. Resolved, That we adore the Divine goodness which gave and preserved, 
for so long a time, so faithful a public servant to the Church, while we acknowl- 
edge with resignation the severity of the dispensation which has taken him 
away. Amid the sorrows of his death, we find a solace in his past life, as well 
4 in his hopeful translation to a better world, through the merits of Jesus 

rist.” 


Extract from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Provident Society 
of Philadelphia for the Employment of the Poor :— 


“Since our last report, we have with sorrow to record the decease of the 
venerable and excellent president of the association, Alexander Henry, who has 
been long among us a bright and shining light, whose benevolence has called 
forth the blessing of those who were ready to faint, and caused the heart of the 
widow to sing for joy; having endeavored faithfully to discharge the duties of 
the stewardship committed to him, he has, we humbly believe, entered into rest, 
with the welcome salutation of ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
— into the joy of thy Lord.’ May his example stimulate us to go and do 
ikewise.’ 


From the minutes of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge 
of Philadelphia :— 


“ Whereas, it hath pleased the Supreme Director of all things, in his wise 
providence, to remove our venerable and beloved president; and whereas, we 
are desirous of expressing the high regard we entertain for his great worth; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Alexander Henry, the House of Refuge has lost 
one of its earliest, most steadfast, and generous friends, the community a valued, 
useful, and upright citizen, and the poor a liberal benefactor. 

“The Board of Managers respectfully report :— 

“ At a later period, the demise of their honored and respected president, Alex- 
ander Henry, Esq., deprived the Board of the services of one who, from the es- 
tablishment of the institution, had been among its ablest and warmest friends. 
Eulogy is unnecessary for one whose name is embalmed in the memory of all 
who ates him ; whose benevolence—that delighted in doing good by stealth— 
and whose Christian graces had long made him pre-eminent as a faithful follower 
of his Master.” 


From the minutes of the Magdalen Society of Philadelphia :— 


“ Whereas, it has pleased God, in his Divine Providence, to remove from the 
scene of his earthly labors our venerable and venerated president, Alexander 
Henry, Esq., who for the space of forty years has taken an active part in the 
management of this institution, and labored with distinguished zeal for the ad- 
vancement of its welfare and usefulness; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the society record their sense of the wisdom, fidelity, and 
benevolence, with which their late president discharged the duties of his office, 
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and which rendered his services so peculiarly adapted to promote and secure the 
objects for which our institution was founded. 

** Resolved, That the society do express their affectionate respect. for the many 
virtues which adorned the character of the deceased, and made his life an exam- 
ple of unvarying Christian consistency and eminent usefulness.” 


From The Presbyterian :— 


. . . « “He was president of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, and also of the American Sunday-school Union, at the time of his death. 
He was for many years the oldest member, and the last of the sixty gentlemen 
who founded the Hibernian Society of Philadelphia. Mr. Henry was for many 

ears engaged in mercantile pursuits, in which he was ever characterized for his 
integrity and uprightness, united to sound judgment and great liberality of char- 
acter. He retired from active business many years since, with an ample fortune, 
and for the last ten years had been much confined from his gradually declining 
health. His long life had been a continued exercise of benevolence, and the 
sanctity of a bright religious faith ennobled his motives, whilst it gave a wise di- 
rection to his actions. The various institutions which have derived benefit from 
his counsels, or aid from his generosity, will feel that they have lost much in 
the departure of one whose willing zeal for usefulness made him respected and 
valued wherever he was called to act. 

“His funeral took place on Tuesday morning last, 17th instant, and was at- 
tended in a body by several of the institutions to which he belonged, and a large. 
concourse of friends and citizens.” 


From a New York periodical :— 


“You will be pained to hear of the decease of Alexander Henry, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, who died on Friday morning last, full of years, and ripe for the in- 
heritance of the sanctified in glory. A long life of consistent piety and active 
benevolence is crowned with the reward of the faithful. Unlike most men of 
wealth, he consecrated his ample fortune to the glory of God, and employed it 
in those acts of beneficence which promote the best interests of mankind. In 
all the benevolent efforts of the age he took a lively interest, and aided them by 
his influence and by liberal benefactions. He adopted the wise course of being, 
to a great extent, his own executor, and dispensed his charities with a view of 
witnessing and enjoying the good they accomplished while he lived. We can- 
not but feel that many wealthy Christians fall into serious error in determining 
to hold on to their possessions till they are obliged to relinquish them by the 
summons of death. How far liberality under such circumstances is accounted 
true benevolence by Him who sees with a perfect vision, we shall not presume 
to decide. Certain it is that the gospel method for every man to distribute ‘as 
God hath prospered him, is wiser and better. Such a use of property will not 
foster a grasping, avaricious spirit, and will promote and perfect-all the Christian 
graces. ° It is not the mere possession of wealth that endangers the spiritual wel- 
fare of good men, bit the temptation to use it in a way that piety forbids. It is 
unfaithfulness, as the stewards of God’s bounty, that so often renders riches a 
snare and a curse. Mr. Henry was happily exempt from that propensity so com- 
mon, to hold on to his possessions till they were wrested from him by death. 
Almost every benevolent enterprise shared in his liberality, and the blessings of 
many who were aided by his more private charities will shed a hallowed influ- 
ence around his grave. Religion, with him, was not a matter of heartlessness 
and formality, but a living, vital principle, purifying his heart, and exerting a 
controlling influence over his life. 

“ Tt was our privilege a short time since to see this good man, and hear from 
his own lips his joyful testimony to the preciousness of that Saviour in whom 
he believed. He viewed himself as standing on the verge of the grave, and 
looked beyond it with exulting hope to the glory which shall be revealed. Death 
was disarmed of his terrors, and the grave of its gloom. He spoke not of right- 
eousress of his own, but was full of ecstacy in contemplating the merits of his 
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atoning and exalted Redeemer. One such example of the power of faith puts 
the seal of eternal condemnation upon all the schemes of humar. device to obtain 
pardon and salvation. 

“In Christ there is a foundation broad enough and deep enough for every pos- 
sible emergency. The soul rests there without a fear or adoubt. The storms 
that beat upon us only make our refuge the more secure, and enable us triamph- 
antly to exclaim—‘ Oh, death, where is thy sting? Oh, grave, where is thy vic- 
— Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 

rist.’ 

“Among the objects of benevolence, the American Sunday-school Union 
shared largely in the sympathies and benefactions of Mr. Henry. He had long 
been the president of this institution, and contributed to a wide extent by his 
influence and his means to its prosperity and usefulness. The Presbyterian 
Church, of which he was a valued member, has sustained a great loss. Every 
good enterprise will feel that one of its pillars has been removed. But he is 
gone. ‘He rests from his labors, and his works do follow him.’ 

* Along the gentle slope of life’s decline 


He bent his gradual way, till, full of years, 
He dropp’d, like mellow fruit, into his grave.’-—A. R.” 


From the North American :-— 


* We regret deeply to announce that this venerable man expired yesterday 
morning, in the 82d year of his age. 

“Mr. Henry’s long and useful life was passed in Philadelphia, and the mercan- 
tile profession, in which he amassed his large and well-earned fortune, was dig- 
nified by his unfaltering integrity, his large and liberal views, and his practical 
illustration of the duties of a merchant, He grew old in the midst of a commu- 
nity which honored him for his worth, and his latter years were passed in the 
ease his early labors justly entitled him to. But the peculiar excellence of his 
life was the philanthropy which distinguished him, and the zeal with which he 
entered into plans for the diffusion of religion, and labored to give those plans 
the effectiveness which produces desired results. The various institutions in 
this and other cities which have derived benefit from his counsels or aid from 
his generosity. will feel that they have lost much in the departure of one whose 
zeal for usefulness made him respected and valued wherever he was called to 
act. 

“Mr. Henry’s loss will be deeply felt, for he had created the quiet feeling of 
respect which springs from the judgment, not from impulse, in the minds of 
many to whom he was personally unknown; and in the minds of those who 
knew him well, respect was mingled with veneration.” 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer :— 


“We announce with sincere regret the death of Alexander Henry, Esq., an 
old, cherished, and truly estimable citizen of Philadelphia. He died at his resi- 
dence in this city at an early hour yesterday morning, in the 82d year of his 
age. Mr. Henry was for years prominently connected with many of our most 
valuable benevolent institutions, His name was as a tower of strength in every 
good cause in which he was associated, and his memory will live in the grateful 
hearts of thousands.” 


From the sermon preached at his funeral, by the Reverend John 
McDowell, D. D.:— 

“ As a Christian and an officer in the Church, he was active in his Master’s 
service. And when his feeble health and the infirmities of age forbade active 
services, he was still engaged, by his wise counsels and liberal contributions, in 
promoting the cause of Christ, and the temporal and spiritual good of his fellow- 
men. In him every good object in Philadelphia for the promotion of its prosper- 
ity, the instruction of the rising generation, the reformation of the vicious, and 
the relief of the poor and distressed, found a liberal and efficient patron. And 
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. especially was his liberality exercised towards objects more immediately con- 
nected with the kingdom of Christ and the salvation of the souls of men. 

“ Before the speaker had a personal acquaintance with Mr. Henry, and before 
the formation of the many benevolent religious institutions which are the glory 
of the present age, when large contributions for religious objects were rare, he 
had heard and read of the donations of Mr. Henry, and one other benevolent 
man in Philadelphia, gone to his rest, with admiration. For many years, and to 
the time of his death, he was uniformly one of the largest contributors to the 
benevolent instilutions of the Presbyterian Church in this country, to which he 
belonged. But he did not confine his benefactions for the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ to the institutions of his own denomination, but others, for the 
promotion of the same great object, ever found in him an efficient friend ; and 
the paralyzing influence of age did not, in him, as is frequently the case, lessen 
his benefactions. 

“Among the numerous benevolent institutions of Philadelphia and elsewhere 
with which he was connected, and to which he was a large contributor, I beg 
briefly to notice a few. He gave much to the poor and needy. Among other 
benefactions to this class, for many years every summer he purchased a large 
stock of wood, which, in the winter, he had distributed among the needy, espe- 
cially such as.were virtuous and pious. The blessing of many a worthy family, 
whose necessities were supplied and whose hearts were made glad by his bene- 
factions, has come upon him. 

“To the Tract cause he was an early and efficient friend. Before a tract 
society was organized in this country, he procured tracts in England and had 
them distributed here; and some of them, together with some new ones, written 
at his request, were published in this city at his own expense. 

“Of the education of young men for the gospel ministry, he was early and 
long the efficient friend and patron. Long before the Board of Education of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States was formed, 
he embarked in the cause of educating indigent young men of piety and promise 
for the gospel ministry.” 








The life of such a man is bis best eulogy. What a striking contrast 
does it present to the melancholy story of ruthless ambition, of grasping 
covetousness, or of debasing self-indulgence, which crowds the pages of 
the historian, or is presented in the private walks of life on every side! 

To live a life of devotion to the good of our fellows, and the glory of 
Him who hath placed us amid the responsibilities of active existence; to 
relieve the distresses of humanity, and, according to our measure, to pro- 
mote the spiritual, moral, and temporal well-being of our race, is indeed 
noble, and most commendable; but to pass through life engrossed in self, 
and indifferent to the happiness of others, is to forget the first of duties, 
and to forego the purest of pleasures. 
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Art. 1V.—ABBOTT LAWRENCE : THE MAN, THE MERCHANT, THE STATESMAN. 


We feel that we owe the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine an explana- 
tion which shall be our apology for the omission in these pages, where it 
should find most appropriate record, of any notice of the death of one so 
eminent among merchants, as Abbott Lawrence. Death has been indeed 
so busy among our great merchants during the last few months—his shafts 
have flown so fast, striking down in appalling and painfully rapid succes- 
sion, Perkins, Shaw, Samuel Appleton, Amos Lawrence, and Abbott Law- 
rence—that we might well be excused, if in our anxiety to do full justice 
to all these eminent merchants, we have been unable to make up the 
record of our losses as fast as they have fallen upon us. 

Moreover, it is not often during the life, it is not always immediately 
after death, that the character even of a great man—one deemed to be 
well known and fully appreciated—becomes fully understood. The com- 
plaint of unappreciated excellence, of unrecognized genius and virtue, is 
not the only one which has just foundation. A man known and appre- 
ciated for one class of virtues, for merit of a certain kind, may still—and 
perhaps in consequence of the very prominence of those qualities which 
first gained him distinction—fail to receive due credit for equal excellence 
of another, it may be a higher order. 

This was the case, to some extent, with Abbott Lawrence. Something 
like justice has been done to his talents as a business man; his services as 
a diplomatist and statesman are less adequately, but still quite eos 
appreciated. His public charities, from the nature of his case, have be- 
come widely known. It is the personal excellence of the man, the genial 
temperament, the expansive sympathies, the ready charity, which did a 
thousand good deeds that no one heard of—it is these which the very ex- 
tent of his public benefactions has caused to be overlooked, so that some 
people have been led to say that Abbott Lawrence’s liberality was of the 
ostentatious, not of the wholly disinterested character, which marked that 
of his lamented brother. 

We hope soon to be able to include this honored name in our series of 
Mercantile Biographies, in a life of Mr. Lawrence by one every way com- 
petent to do it justice. In the meanwhile, we think it right to put on 
permanent record in the appropriate pages of the Merchants’ Magazine 
the affectionate, the appreciative, and sometimes eloquent tributes, which 
his death called forth from the press, from public men, and from the 
clergy. 

This we are the more desirous of doing, because many of those tributes 
from personal friends do justice to those personal excellences which, best 
known at home during his life, should now be known to the world, 
not merely for example, not merely for incitement, but for the value of 
justice, 

His genial nature and courteous manners were carried with him into 
the marts of trade. His unselfishness exhibited itself in his readiness to 
share with his cotemporaries in trade the benefits of honorable enterprise. 
An anecdote in point, which we have from a most reliable source, and 
hundreds such might be told. We heard it from one who had intimately 
known him for more than thirty years, A merchant called at his count- 
ing-room one day, and told him that flannels were selling low, very low. 
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“Buy, then,” said Mr. L. “Iam afraid to; besides, I have not the means,” 
said the other. “Go buy them—I will back you and share with you in 
the speculation.” How different this from the narrow-minded capitalists, 
who, taking advantage of the information, would have gone into the mar- 
ket, made the purchase, and pocketed the profits 

A cotemporary, in an obituary notice, at the time of his death, remarked 
in effect that his charities were fewer in number and more ostentatious 
than were those of his brother Amos. Such we have the best testimony 
for knowing was not the fact. It is true Abbott Lawrence made a few 
munificent donations in his life-time; such, for instance, as the fifty thou- 
sand dollars to found the Scientific School of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
donations which could not, and should not, be “ hid under a bushel.” 

But if the veil could be lifted we are satisfied it would be found that 
his private charities were neither few nor far between. Amos Lawrence 
was an invalid for thirty years, and notwithstanding noted down all he 
gave away—not to blazon it abroad—still many of his gifts were known 
in the community in which he lived. Assorr Lawrence was in active 
life, attending to the multiform pursuits of trade, to say nothing of the 
various trusts committed to his charge by the circle, public and private, 
in which he moved. He kept no note of his charities—his right hand 
did not know what his left hand had done. 

The writer of this enjoyed the personal acquaintanee of Mr. L.; expe- 
rienced his cordial kindness, if not his friendship, and though differing 
with him on some subjects, we never could discover that difference of 
opinion ever narrowed the large sympathies, or contracted the liberal views 
of Assotr Lawrence. The last time we met him—a few months before 
his death—we solicited his advice on a subject connected with our literary 
labors. “ Write,” said Mr. Lawrence, to , “and use my name, if 
you please.” 

But we are digressing, in part, at least, from our topic. After sixteen 
years’ labor in the speciality indicated in the foregoing remarks, we have 
at length completed the first volume of “ Mercantile Biography,” which 
we have entitled “ Tue Lives or American Mercuants,” who commenced 
their career during the last half of the eighteenth, and closed it during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The first volume contains me- 
moirs of twenty-one merchants, with portraits of nine, yiz.: Thomas H. 
Perkins, Thomas P. Cope, Peter C. Brooks, James G. King, Samuel Ap- 
pleton, Samuel Slater, Jonas Chickering, and Asa Clapp. Among the 
contributors to this volume, we take pride and pleasure in recording the 
names of the Hon. Edward Everett, George R. Russell, LL. D., Hon. 
Thomas G. Cary, Hon, Joseph R. Chandler, Charles King, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, Rev. William Berrian, D. D., Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, D. D., Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., John A. Lowell, Esq., and 
others. The name of the writer is in the index attached to each “ life,” 
except such as we have in whole or part prepared. 

Prior to the publication of the volume, Mr. Haskell, the editor of the 
Transcript, read the preface to the work, and requested a copy for publi- 
cation in advance of its appearance, a request to which we readily as- 
sented. 

The Boston Hvening Transcript of August 20th, 1855, gives extracts 
from numerous newspaper notices of his death, which are of themselves 
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a proof how spontaneous and general was the admiration of his char- 
acter :— 

The newspapers of all shades of political opinion, in our own city and in dis- 
tant places, devote a large share of their columns to tributes to the hfe and char- 
acter of the late Abbott Lawrence. We select a few sentences from several of 
these articles. The following, from the Daily Advertiser, corrects a very great 
error which is contained in a notice of the deceased in the New York Express :— 


“ Mr. Lawrence valued property as the means of personal independence to him- 
self and of doing good to others. His benefactions, like those of his lamented 
brother Amos, were almost boundless in number and amount. Every meritorious 
public object, every benevolent institution, every incorporated charity, every asso- 
ciation of a more private nature for the relief of want, we may almost say every 
individual in the community standing in need of aid, shared his liberality. No 
day in the year probably passed without an application, and, according to its de- 
sert, a suceessful application to him. Few who read these sentences will not be 
able to bear witness to their truth. The extent of his bounties was publicly 
known only in cases where notoriety was necessary ; but hundreds of instances, 
we have reason to think, of good done in secret, are known only to those imme- 
diately benefited, and to the Being who seeth in secret.” 


The editor of the Daily Advertiser, from his long intimacy with the deceased, 
and as a member of the same religious society, is a most fitting witness to the 
facts stated in the following admirable style :— 


“ We should leave this hasty sketch too imperfect, if we forbore to add, that 
Mr. Lawrence was a religious man in principle and feeling, in heart and in life— 
a believer whose Christian profession was exemplified in all his conduct. He was 
a member of the Brattle-street Church, and a regular and devout attendant on 
the ministrations of the gospel. The rules of life which he deduced from the 
oracles of Divine Truth, were seen in his performance of all the personal and so- 
cial duties. In every relation to others, as a son, a brother, a husband, a father, 
his life—now brought to a close prematurely for ali but himself—may be safely 
held up as a model. Gentleness of demeanor, considerateness for the rights and 
feelings of others, equanimity under the trials of an imperfect nature, and the habit 
of finding his own happiness in the promotion of the happiness of others, spread 
sunshine and serenity in his domestic circle. The reality of his faith and hope in 
the promises of the gospel, shone brightly in the unmurmuring resignation with 
which he supported the weariness and suffering of the last trying weeks of his life. 
Not a look of despondency or a word of complaint escaped him. He was ready 
for the great summons ; and at the critical moment, when the chances in favor and 
against his recovery seemed to be equally balanced, he rejoiced that a higher wis- 
dom than his own was to decide the question.” 


The Post has a fine notice, from which we copy the closing paragraph :— 


“ Abbott Lawrence was frank, cordial, and genial as a man ; liberal and publie- 
spirited as a citizen; sagacious and honorable as a merchant; and manly as a 
politician. He dealt out his princely fortune with no mean hand ; for constant 
and long continued were his private charities, and munificent indeed have been his 
public gifts. The death of such a man, with such sterling qualities of character 
as to win affection and respect from those honored by his friendship, with high 
aims for the public good, creates a void in the community, and will cast over it a 
wide shadow.” 


The Courier has a very elaborate eulogy which indicates much care in its prep- 
aration. These extracts will be perused with interest :— 

“The donations of $2,000 each to the Latin and the English High Schools for 
the establishment of the ‘ Lawrence Prizes,’ the donations to other literary insti- 
tutions, his ready aid to poor students and to young persons beginning life, his 
aid to the sufferers of other lands, his daily relief of the poor about him, indicated 
a greatness of soul beyond the common lot of man. Notwithstanding his large 
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a for benevolent during his lifetime, it is generally understood that 
Mr. Lawrence has, in his will, made several bequests to public objects. Their 
character has not as yet transpired. 

“ We here have given a brief view of the commercial and public life of Abbott 
Lawrence, and an imperfect record of what he has done in his day for education. 
Another trait of his character, which endeared him to all who knew him, ought 
not to be forgotten—we mean his kindness to all, rich and poor, who approached 
him. Wealth never separated him from his acquaintances, and the frie of his 
youth were not shunned in the days of his prosperity. It was this characteristic, 
far more than his wealth, which made him so much the favorite with his fellow- 
citizens. There was nothing selfish or envious in his nature, and during all his 
life he treated men as his equals. 


“ At the time of his death, he was a member of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and many 
other organizations which have for their object the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, the spread of education, and the amelioration of the condition of man. 
In view of all he was and all he did, his life may be fairly pronounced to have 
been eminently successful, useful, happy, and distinguished.” 


The Times publishes the biography of Mr. Lawrence from the Phrenological 
Journal, and has an editorial notice. It says :— 


“ Abbott Lawrence dies, leaving a monument more lasting than marble—the 
affections of those who knew his goodness of heart, his unimpeachable integrity, 
his boundless benevolence, for he possessed all the noble virtnes which adorn a man 
and a Christian. * * * * * * * ? * * 

“ As an American abroad, Mr. Lawrence did honor to himself and honor to the 
nation of his birth.” 


The Adas truly remarks :— 


“ Mr. Lawrence’s success in business is well known, and he leaves behind hima 
great estate, entirely we believe, the result of his own prudence and ability. How 
he managed his immense affairs, is known to all the world. Most unfortunately, very 
few men achieve a grand success like his without some spots upon the character 
which no splendor of fortune ean efface; but Mr. Lawrence was as free as any 
man ever was from the sordid vices of pecuniary prosperity. He was not merely 
honest within the letter of the law, but open-handed and liberal, with kind words 
of encouragement and kinder acts of assistance for all who needed them. There 
was not a trace of avarice or greed in his nature; if he acqnired great sums, he 
used them worthily ; and lived and moved among us a genial, honorable, Christian 
gentleman and merchant.” 


The Daily Mail of this morning has a most feeling tribute to Mr. Law- 
rence, written by Timothy Bigelow, Esq., the editor, who is a nephew of the de- 
ceased. It should be read by all who desire to form a correct estimate of the 
more private relations sustained by the departed. Mr. Bigelow mentions that 
“ the last time that Mr. Lawrence was able to ride abroad, he stopped on his re- 
turn home at the chamber of a poor and sick widow woman, where he spoke kind 
words to gladden her sad heart, and the day following sent her bountiful supplies 
for her support and solace.” 

We have room for only the conclusion of this beautiful obituary :— 


“The name of Abbott Lawrence will henceforth be historic. Great and good 
deeds surround it with deathless laurels, and he must ever be regarded as a marked 
instance of what republican institutions ean produce. He has filled many sta 
tions, but in none has he been found wanting, and never has he been derelict in 
duty. As a citizen and merchant, a representative and ambassador, he has been 
alike faithful and able, and in every situation has gained honor and respect. 

“ He was known as a philanthropist, but his greatest gift to the world is the 
example of his life. As a builder of cities he is also remembered ; but the most 
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enduring structure which he reared is his spotless character. Unlike the biography 
of others, in the life of Abbott Lawrence nothing can be found for charity to cover 
or kindness to forgive. Such a man must be missed and moarned. Generations 
may not — one who in all respects will be like him. His life combines in a 
wonderful manner the qualities of a true citizen, a liberal philanthropist, a saga- 
cious statesmad, a popular ambassador, a pure patriot, a successful manufacturer, 
and a high-minded merchant—and whenever a good man is mentioned, the mind 
will instinctively recur to the life and labors of Abbott Lawrence.” 


The New York evening papers of Saturday, in recording the death of Mr. Law- 
rence, alluded to his character in suitable terms. 'The Express remarked :— 


“ While the city of Boston and the State of Massachusetts naturally occupy the 
position of chief mourners in the social funeral procession which will follow his 
remains and cherish his memory, the entire country must, to some extent, sympa- 
thize with the cloud-like sorrow which has lowered over the commercial commu- 
nity, from amid whose plans and schemes of enterprise Mr. Lawrence has been so 
suddenly removed. As the model merchant prince, the courteous and ever-affable 
gentleman, the popular and accomplished diplomatist, and the skillful financier and 
manufacturer, Mr. Lawrence has earned and left behind a name which will ever be 
mentioned with honor, and a memory which will always command respect.” 


The Providence Journal closes an obituary notice with these words :— 


“To all engaged in the diversified walks of Commerce, not only in his native 
State, but throughout the republic, his example is a legacy of priceless worth. 
His career has ever been marked by integrity and truth. itis life has honored 
trade. Amid all its perils and temptations, he laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of a reputation which will be cherished with love and admiration long after 
all his accumulations shall have mingled in the general mass. His name for years 
to come will shine most conspicuous in that splendid galaxy of Boston merchants 
whose intelligence, enterprise, probity, and munificence, have reflected so much 
glory and honor upon the character and the history of New England.” 


On the 20th August, 1855, the Monday following Mr. Lawrence’s death, 
a public meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, of all citizens of that 
city and vicinity, and of all others “desirous to consult together and de- 
termine upon a proper testimonial of their appreciation of the distinguished 
character and services of the Honorable Abbott Lawrence, and of their 
profound sense of bereavement at his lamented death.” 

“ Among the distinguished men present,” says the Boston Courier of Au- 
gust 21, 1855, “we recognized the Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, Hon. Rufus Choate, Hon. Peleg Sprague, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Hon. Nathan Appleton, Hon. William Appleton, James W. 
Paige, Esq., Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, Hon. J. Thomas Stevenson, Hon. Na- 
than Hale, Hon. William Sturgis, Hon. Benjamin Seaver, Moses Grant, 
Esq., Frederick W. Lincoln, Esq., Thomas Motley, Esq., and many other 
leading merchants and gentlemen of Boston and vicinity.” 

We copy from the Courier several of the speeches delivered at this 
meeting :— 

The meeting was called to order at ten minutes past twelve o’clock by Mayor 
Smith, who said :— 

Fe..ow-Crtizens :—A melancholy interest attaches to this meeting. We have 
been called together to make preparations for showing respect to the memory of a 
distinguished citizen, The Honorable Abbott Lawrence is now numbered with 
the dead. His efforts and his character are eminently connected with the history 
and character of this city, in which he has breathed his last. This meeting was 
originally proposed by the Board of Trade, as it was necessary that some prelim- 
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inary steps should be taken. But Mr. Lawrence belonged to the city, and there- 
fore every class of citizens should participate in awarding proper honors to the 
memory of the man who has been the benefactor of the city of Boston. His en- 
terprise, his public spirit, his goodness of heart, his patriotism, have eminently 
contributed to the good name and fame of Boston; and whatever we can do to 
show how much we respect his memory, will contribute, I am sure, to the gratifi- 
cation of all within the limits of my voice. And with these observations, it is 
proper that this meeting proceed to some fitting action, with a view to carry out 
the object for which it was called. 


The meeting was then organized by the choice of Hon. Writram Srvurets as 
Chairman ; and of J. W. Epmanps, Apam W. Traxrer, Jr., and F. W. Liv- 
COLN, JR., as Secretaries. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM STURGIS. 


We are called together, fellow-citizens, by an event that has cast a shade of 
sadness and gloom over the whole community. The great Controller of all has, 
in his wisdom, taken from among us one distinguished alike for the extent and 
value of his public services, and for the purity and usefulness of his private life. 
Few, if any, were more widely known than Mr. Lawrence—few, if any, were held 
in higher estimation. 

It is not for me, however, to attempt his eulogy ; that must be left for those far 
more able to do justice to his memory. He has passed away after a life devoted 
to duty, and to promoting the happiness of his fellow-men, and we, his immediate 
friends, associates, and fellow-citizens, who witnessed his useful and honorable ea- 
reer, and appreciate his worth, are met to consult how we can best manifest the 
sentiments of warm esteem and unfeigned respect with which we regarded him 
while living, and shall ever cherish for his unsullied memory. 

The meeting is now opened for any suggestions that may be offered. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. THOMAS STEVENSON, 


Mr. Cuatrman :—I have been requested by the Hon. Nathan Appleton, for 
many years the intimate and confidential friend of the deceased, to offer to this 
meeting the preamble and resolutions which I hold, and which, with your permis- 
sion, I will read. ‘This sad privilege is accorded to me solely for the reason that 
that gentleman, who is present, feels that his voice would hardly fill this hall. 

This spontaneous assemblage is evidence of the deep sensibility with which this 
community has learned the death of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence. 

Whilst we mourn this severe dispensation of Providence, which has deprived 
us of one of our most honored citizens, we bow in submission with no other feel- 
ing but that of gratitude for the benefits which his life has conferred upon us. 

As a merchant he was upright and honorable in the highest degree. 

As a statesman, able, intelligent, and patriotic, he filled high public stations in 
a manner most creditable to himself, and most useful to his country. 

, As a citizen of Boston, he was prominent in every public enterprise which 
promised to promote the general prosperity. 

His truth, and kindness, and courtesy, made his private life a blessing to those 
who were brought within its influences; his public labors extended the resources 
of his country, strengthened its political relations, and multiplied its means of 
learning. He poured out his wealth with a public spirit, which attested at once 
his just discrimination and his unfailing liberality. 

Endowed by nature with a strong mind, he improved it by cultivation to a de- 
gree which made him the delight of his friends, and which, in all his public duties, 
especially in his mission abroad, did high honor to his country. 

It is proper we should honor his memory ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we request the owners and masters of vessels in the harbor to 
display their colors at half-mast on the day appointed for the funeral. 

Resolved, 'That we will, on that day, close our places of business, and that, as a 
sad duty, we will attend the funeral services. 
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Resolved, That the officers of this assembly be requested to communicate these 
proceedings to the family of the deceased, with the assurances of the public re- 
cognition of his virtues, and of the public sympathy in the days of their bereave- 
ment. 


Mr. Stevenson laid the resolutions on the table, and proceeded thus :— 


Mr. CHArRMAN AND GENTLEMAN :—We are here at Death’s summons. 

A public benefactor has yielded his spirit to his God. 

A distinguished citizen has finished an honorable career. 

A good man has gone to his reward. 

The arrow, that is sent from an unseen bow, has struck a conspicuous mark. 

Abbott Lawrence rests from his labors on earth. 

This concourse of men, assembled here upon so short a notice, proves the pub- 
lic appreciation of his many virtues, and of the great loss which this community 
has sustained in his death. 

We may not invade the sanctuary of private grief. 

We may not trespass upon the home just made desolate. 

We may not attempt to sound the depth of that sorrow, which broken ties only 
can fathom. 

But the public heart prompts an expression of the public sympathy ; and may 
that sympathy tend to remind those who have lost for a season their dearest com- 

ion and their safest guide, how much reason they have to rejoice that they have 
ad so much to mourn for. 

Mr. Lawrence possessed all the qualities which, in this community, make a mer- 
chant a prince. 

He was a wise counsellor and an honorable man. 

Deliberate in judgment, prompt in action, understanding the details as well as 
comprehending the principles of trade, liberal-minded, far-seeing, transparent in 
his frankness, he stood in the front rank among men, with an integrity as fixed as 
the rock, and an honor as unsullied as the stars. 

His private trusts were almost public duties, so widely were his interests inter- 
twined with those of many others; and those trusts were always faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

He was allured by no success, he was diverted by no obstacles, from the straight 
path of mercantile honor. 

Truth was at home upon his lips, and the kindliest feelings nestled in his heart. 

Those older than himself were happy to lean upon him; those younger than 
himself were wise to follow him. , 

He was a safe adviser; and he pointed out to no one any path which he was 
not prepared to tread himself. 

The fullness of his heart overflowed in the amenity of his manners. We shall 
all miss his cordial greeting. 

Those who communed with him loved him; and those who knew him through 
his more public acts respected him. 

Sincere in his friendships, honorable in his antagonism, he never descended to 
animosities, for he knew how to respect the convictions of those he differed from. 

He indulged a well-directed generosity. 

His large contributions for the promotion of science and the useful arts was 
tendered by a living hand. 

He did not leave it; he gave it; and he remained with us to sce the useful in- 
stitution which he so founded firmly established. 

He must, indeed, have been a remarkable man, whose name deservedly rests 
upon the highest scientific school in the country, and upon one of the busiest cities 
in the State. 

He was a public-spirited man. He loved the city which was the scene of his 
enterprise and of his success. 

Every worthy object was sure of his heart and his hand. 

The same intelligence and energy which achieved success in his profession, car- 
ried him beyond it to the duties and the dignities of public station ; and few per- 
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sons have enjoyed, through an active life, the uninterrupted confidence of so many 
men. 

He filled and adorned every place which he occupied. 

Whether he represented this community at home, or the whole country abroad, 
he always did it in a manner alike honorable to himself, and satisfactory to those 
who entrusted him with large public interests. 

The corner-stone of his character was a firm religious belief. He was a devout 
Christian, and an unshaken faith supported him, after the hope of a longer life 
here was gone. , 

His life has been a practical benefit to his age. 

He is fit for an example. We will cherish his memory while we mourn his loss. 


SPEECH OF THE HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


I am sensible, Mr. President and Fellow-citizens, how little can be said, and how 
little can be listened to, with any satisfaction, at an hour of so much general sor- 
row as the present. But I could not resist the impulse to be here with you this 
morning ; «ad, being here, I trust I may be pardoned, as one of those who have 
had the privilege of being associated with Mr. Lawrence in many public and pri- 
vate relations, as well as in immediate compliance with the request of those by 
whom this meeting has been arranged, for adding a very few words to what has 
been already so well said. 

The protracted illness of Mr. Lawrence has in some measure prepared us all for 
the blow which has at last fallen. But I cannot help feeling to-day, as I felt many 
weeks ago—when it was first announced to us that he had been struck down by a 
sudden and serious illness—that Boston has hardly another life of equal value to 
lose. I might say, not another. Yes, strange as it might seem, when we reflect 
that within the remembrance of yourself, Mr. President, and of others whom I see 
around me, he entered Boston a poor lad from the country, “ bringing his bundle 
under his arm, with less than three dollars in his pocket, and that was his fortune,” 
(I use the words of his late excellent and lamented brother.) strange as it may 
seem, it is not too much to say now, that take him in all his relations—commer- 
cial, political, and social, together—he had become, at the hour of his death, the 
most important person in our community. 

His enterprise, his liberality, his wealth, his influence, his public and private ex- 
ample, his Christian character, all conspired to render him a peculiar signal bless- 
ing to our city, and one which could not have been taken away from us at any 
time—and now especially, when so many years uf usefulness might still have been 
hope and expected for him—without exciting the deepest emotions of sorrow. No, 
I do not misinterpret this throng of quivering lips and moistened eyes. We all 
experience to-day, sir, a sense of personal bereavement. We all feel that we have 
lost a friend; a friend never wanting to any occasion where good words, good 
deeds, where a warm heart or an open hand could be of service. Not the mer- 
chants and manufacturers only are called to mourn one of their best advisers and 
most valued associates. The moral, the religious, the charitable, the literary and 
scientific institutions of our city and State, the neighboring university and our 
own public schools, have lost one of their noblest benefactors. The whole country 
has lost a citizen of earnest, eminent, intelligent, and comprehensive patriotism, 
who has rendered her no ordinary service in the national councils at home—(1 fol- 
lowed him there, sir, and know how difficult it was for any body to fill his een 
who represented her worthily and admirably as an ambassador abroad—and to 
whom she might still have looked in the thick-coming exigencies of the fature, for 
filling the very highest places in her gift. 

His name was a tower of strength to every good cause, and it was never given 
to a bad one. His noble bearing and genial presence seemed the very embodiment 
of an enlarged and enlightened public spirit. If some one of the gifted artists of 
our land should desire hereafter to personify,on the breathing canvas or in the 
living marble, the mingled dignity and energy, the blended benevolence, generosity, 
and enterprise which have characterized the good Boston merchant for so many 
generations past, I know not how he could ever do so more successfully than by 
portraying the very form which has just been laid low, and by moulding the very 
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lineaments upon which death has now set its seal. I cannot think of him as he 
was among us but yesterday, without recalling the beautiful words of Edmund 
Burke in reference to his friend Sir George Saville :—“ When an act of great and 
signal humanity was to be done, and done with all the weight and authority that 
belonged to it, this community could cast its eyes on none but him.” 

Let us rejoice, fellow-citizens, even in this hour of affliction, that he was ours so 
long. Let us thank God, as we bend over his honored dust, for having given us 
such a man, and let us not murmur that in His own good time He has taken him 
back to Himself. Such a man can never be wholly lost tous. His example re- 
mains. His noble acts survive him. His memory will be among the cherished 
treasures of all our hearts. Of such as him we may say with the poet— 

“The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ; 
But not extinct —they hold their way 
In glory through the sky.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Everett for a corrected copy of his tasteful and 

feeling tribute :— 


Mr. CuarrMan AND GENTLEMEN :—I have come a considerable distance this 
morning (from Newport) at the request of the committee having charge of the 
arrangements for this meeting, with scarce any preparation to address you but 
what consists in a most heartfelt participation in the feeling which calls you to- 
gether. I come to tell you that already, at a distance from home, the news of Mr. 
Lawrence's decease excites the same deep sympathy as here. With ample oppor- 
tunities to witness the great and excellent qualities which made him so respected 
and valued a member of the community, acting with him confidentially on many 
important occasions, public and private, I need scarcely add that I have cherished 
for him feelings of the warmest personal regard—the fruit of a friendly intercourse, 
commencing with my entrance upon life, and continued without a moment’s inter- 
ruption or chill to the close of his. He was, sir, but one or two years my senior, 
and I should be wanting in common sensibility if on this occasion I did not asso- 
ciate with that sorrowful regret, which is common to us all, the more solemn re- 
flection that, having walked sidv by side with him for forty years—having accom- 
panied him to the brink of the “narrow sea” which “divides that happy land 
from ours ”—in a few years only at most, in the course of nature, that narrow sea 
will cease to divide us. 

It would be an unseasonable and superfluous, though a greatful task, before this 
assembly—composed of the neighbors, the associates, the fellow-citizens of our 
deceased friend—to attempt minutely to relate his career or delineate his character. 
You are acquainted with them from personal observation, and they have already 
gone forth, on the wings of the press, to the four quarters of the land. You have 
been accustomed to hold them up and to speak of them as a most happy specimen 
of the life and qualities, which, without early advantages over the rest of the com- 
munity, are naturally produced by that equality of condition which prevails in New 
England, and by those means of common school education, and the facilities which 
attend a virtuous, energetic, and industrious young man upon his entrance on the 
world. You habitually point to him, as a bright oxnews of the highest social 
position, of commanding influence over others, of overflowing abundance of this 
world’s goods, attained by the calm and steady exercise of home-bred virtues and 
practical qualities, by the energetic and unostentatious pursuit of an industrious 
career, which are the common birthright of the country; and the greater his 
praise, who out of these familiar elements of prosperity was able to rear such a 
rare and noble fabric of success. 

Mr. Lawrence, sir, as you well know, belonged to that class of merchants who 
raise Commerce far above the level of the selfish pursuit of private gain. He 
contemplated it as a great calling of humanity, having high duties and generous 
aims ; one of the noblest developments of our modern civilization. I know these 
were his views. I had a conversation with him many years ago, which I shall 
never forget. I was to deliver an address before one of our local associations, and 
I went to him and asked him what I should say to the young men, “ Tell them,” 
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said he, “ that Commerce is not a mercenary pursuit, but an honorable calling. 
Tell them that the hand of God has spread out these mighty oceans, not to sep- 
arate, but to unite the nations of the earth; that the winds that fill the sail are 
the breath of heaven; that the various climates of the earth and their different 
products are designed by Providence to be the foundation of a mutually beneficial 
intercourse between distant regions.” Mr. Lawrence was justly proud of the 
character of a Boston merchant, and that character suffered nothing-at his hands. 
His business life extended over two or three of those terrible convulsions, which 
shake the pillars of the commercial world, but they disturbed in no degree the 
solid foundations of his prosperity. He built upon the adamantine basis of pro- 
bity ; beyond reproach, beyond suspicion. His life gave a lofty meaning to the 
familiar line, and you felt, in his presence, that 


“ An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 


Far from being ashamed of his humble beginnings, he was proud of them; as the 
merchant princes of Florence, at the height of their power and when they were 
giving the law to Italy, preserved upon their palaces the cranes by which bales of 
merchandise were raised to their attics. A young gentleman told me yesterday, 
at Newport, that two or three months ago, Mr. Lawrence took from his waistcoat- 
cket, and exhibited in his presence, a pair of blunt scissors, which had served 
im for daily use at the humble commencement of his business life. As for his 
personal integrity, Mr. Chairman, to which you alluded, I am persuaded that if 
the dome of the State House, which towers over his residence in Park-street, had 
been coined into a diamond, and laid at his feet, as the bribe of a dishonest trans- 
action, he would have spurned it like the dust he trod on. His promise was a 
sacrament, / 

Although in early life brought up in a limited sphere, and in the strictness of 
the old school, which prescribed a somewhat rigid perseverance in one track, Mr. 
Lawrence was not afraid of bold and novel projects; he rather liked them. He 
was an early and an efficient friend of the two great business conceptions—crea- 
tions I may call them—of his day and generation. As much as any one man, 
more than most, he contributed to realize them, to the inappreciable benefit of the 
country. When he came forward into life, India cottons, of a coarser and flimsier 
texture than anything that has ever been seen in this country by any man under 
thirty-five years of age, were sold in this market at retail for a quarter of a dollar 
a yard. Every attempt to manufacture a better article was crushed by foreign 
competition, acting upon imperfect machinery, want of skill incident to a novel 
enterprise, and the reluctance of capital to seek new and experimental investments. 
Mr. Lawrence felt that this was an unnatural state of things. He believed, if 
our infant arts could be sustained through the first difficulties, that they would as- 
suredly prosper. He believed the American Union to be éminently calculated for 
a comprehensive manufacturing system. He saw, in no distant perspective, the 
great agricultural staple of the South enjoying the advantage of a second and 
that a home market, by being brought into connection with the mechanical skill 
and the capital of the North. He saw the vast benefit of multiplying the pur- 
suits of a community, and thus giving play to the infinite variety of native talent. 
He heard in advance the voice of a hundred streams now running to waste over 
barren rock, but which was to be brought into accord with the music of the pow- 
er-loom. He contemplated a home consumption at the farmer’s door, for the pro- 
ducts of his cornfield, his vegetable garden, and his dairy. These were the views 
and the principles which led him, in common with Mr. Jackson, Mr. F. C. Lowell, 
Mr. Appleton, and their associates, to labor for the establishment of the manufac- 
tures of the United States. These surely were large and generous views. At the 
time when his own pursuits and interests were deeply engaged in Commerce, en- 
tertaining the opinions I have so briefly indicated, he threw himself with charac- 
teristic ardor into the new pursuit, and the country is largely indebted to Mr, 
Lawrence for the noble result. We are now, without any diminution of our agri- 
culture and navigation, but on the contrary with a large increase of both, the 


second manufacturing country in the world. The rising city which bears*his 
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name, on the beautiful banks of the Merrimac, will carry down to posterity no 
unworthy memorial of his participation in this auspicious work. 

The other great conception, or creation, to which I had reference, was the rail- 
road system of the country. For this also the community is largely indebted to 
Mr. Lawrence. With — to the first considerable work of this kind in New 
England, the Worcester Railroad, I cannot speak with so much confidence, (I 
mean of Mr. Lawrence's connection with it,) as my friend behind me (Hon. N. 
Hale,) but with regard to the extension of that road westward, I am able to 
= from my own information. Mr. Lawrence was one of its earliest and most 

cient friends. It is twenty years ago this summer since we had a most enthu- 
siastic and successful meeting in this hall in furtherance of that great enterprise. 
Mr. Lawrence contributed efficiently to get up that meeting, and took a very ac- 
tive part in the measures proposed by it. It was. my fortune to take some part 
in the proceedings. At the end of my speech, for which he had furnished me 
valuable materials and suggestions, he said te me, with that beaming smile which 
we all remember so well, “ Mr. Everett, we shall live to see the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi connected with iron bands with State-street.” He has passed awa: 
too soon for all but his own pure fame ; but he lived to see that prophecy fulfilled. 
I need not tell you, Mr. Chairman, that to these two causes—the manufactures 
and the net-work of railroads strewn over the country—New England is greatly 
indebted for her present prosperity. 

There is another cause to which she owes still more than to anything that be- 
gins and ends in material influences—the cause of Education. Of this also, Mr. 
Lawrence was an efficient friend. Besides all that he did for the academies and 
schools of the country, in answer to applications for aid continually made, and as 
constantly granted in proportion to their merits, he has left that enduring monu- 
ment of his enlightened liberality, the Scientific School at Cambridge. My friend 
and former: associate in the Corporation of Harvard College (Hon. 8. A. Elliot) 
can vouch for the accuracy of a I say on this head. Mr. Lawrence felt that 
our collegiate seminaries, from the nature of those institutions, made but inade- 
quate provision for scientific education as a preparation for the industrial career. 
He determined, as far as possible, to remedy the defect. He had felt himself the 
want of superior education, and resolved that, as far as he was able to prevent it, 
the rising generation of his young countrymen should not suffer the same priva- 
tion. I had the honor, at that time, to be connected with the University at Cam- 
bridge. I conferred with him on this subject, from the time it first assumed dis- 
tinct shape in his mind to that of its full development. He saw the necessity of 
systematic training in the principles of science, in order to meet the growing de- 
mands of the country and the age. He saw that it was a period of intense ac- 
tion. He wished our agriculturists, our engineers, our chemists, our architects, 
our miners, our machinists—in a word, all classes engaged in handling the natural 
elements, to lay a solid foundation on the eternal basis of science. But his views 
were not limited to a narrow utilitarianism. He knew the priceless worth of pure 
truth. He wished that his endowment should contribute to promote its discovery 
by original researches into the mysteries of nature, and he especially rejoiced in 
being able to engage for his infant establishment the services of the great natural- 
ist of the day. These were the objects of the scientific school—this the manner 
in which he Ubiced for their promotion. What nobler object for the appropria- 
tion of the fruit of his hardly-earned affluence could be devised? For material 
ag y, and all the establishments by which it is augmented and secured, may 

ee away ; Commerce may pass into new channels; populous cities, in the lapse 
of ages, may be destroyed ; and strong governments be overturned in the convul- 
sions of empires; but science and truth are as eternal as the heavens, and the 
memory of him who has contributed to their diseovery or diffusion, shall abide 
till the heavens themselves have departed as a scroll. 

Tn these and other ways, of which I have not time to speak, Mr. Lawrence ren- 
dered noble service to the community, but always as a private man. He wished 
to serve it in no other capacity. He resisted, as much as possible, all solicitations 
to enter public life. He served a little while in our municipal councils and in our 
State Legislature, but escaped as soon as possible. He served two terms in Con- 
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gress, with honor and good repute. He brought to that market articles with 
which it is not overstocked—sound, reliable, practical knowledge, and freedom 
from clectioneering projects. He was a forcible and persuasive though not a fre- 
quent speaker, ee always listened to, beeause he never spoke except when he had 
something to say pertinent to the matter in hand and worth hearing. He ren- 
dered the most important aid as one of the commissioners on behalf of Massachu- 
setts in the negotiation of the North-eastern Boundary question. 

He was offered a seat in General Taylor's Cabinet, which was promptly de- 
clined ; and when the mission to London was placed at his disposal, he held it 
long under advisement. While he was deliberating whether to accept the place, 
he did me the honor to consult me, naturally supposing I could give Pim particu- 
lar information as to the duties of the office, and remarking that it would depend 
in a considerable degree on my report whether he accepted it. Among many 
other questions, he asked me “ whether there was any real foundation in truth, for 
the ancient epigrammatic jest, that ‘an ambassador is a person sent to a foreign 
government to tell lies for his own,’ ” adding that, “if that was the case, his mind 
was made up; he had never yet told a lie, and was not going to begin at the age 
of fifty-six.” uid 

T told him “TI could answer for myself as a foreign minister, that I had never 
said a word or written a line which, as far as my own character or that of my 
government was concerned, I should have been unwilling to see in the newspapers 
the next day ;” and this explanation, he said, removed one of his scruples. I en- 
couraged him, of course, to accept the mission ; and his brilliant success is known 
to the country and to Europe—success equal to that of any of his predecessors, 
living or dead, however distinguished. His genial disposition, his affable manner, 
his princely hospitality, his appropriate speeches at public meetings and enter- 
tainments—not studied harangues, not labored disquisitions—but brief, animated, 
cordial appeals to the good feelings of the audience—the topics pertinent to the 
oceasion, the tone cheerful and radiant with good humor, lively touches on the 
heart-strings of international sympathy—these were the manly and honest wiles 
with which he won the English heart. His own government—first duty of a for- 
eign minister—was faithfully served, ‘The government to which he was aceredited 
was conciliated. The business confided to him, (and it is at all times immense,) 
was ably transacted. The convenience of a host of traveling countrymen pro- 
moted. ‘The public in England gratified. What more could be done or desired? 
His success, as I have said, was fully equal to that of any of his predecessors— 
perhaps I ought to use a stronger term. 

He came home and returned to private life the same man. He resumed his 
place in his happy home, in his counting-house, in the circle of friends, and where- 
ever duty was to be performed or good done. ‘To the sacred domain of private 
life I will not follow him, except to say a word on that trait of his character to 
which the gentlemen who have preceded me have so feelingly alluded. I mean his 
beneficence—a topic never to be omitted in speaking of Mr. Lawrence. 

And here I will say of him, what I heard President John Quincey Adams say of 
another merchant prince of Boston, (Col. Perkins,) in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, that “ he had the fortune of a prince, and a heart as much larger 
ihan his fortune, as that was than a beggar’s.” I will say of him what was said 
of his lamented brother Amos, that “ every day of his life was a blessing to some- 
body.” Sir, he gave constantly, by wholesale and retail; and as I venture to 
affirm without certainly knowing the fact, every day of his life. 

His bounty sometimes descended in copious showers, and sometimes distilled in 
gentle dews. He gave munificent sums publicly where it was proper to do so, by 
way of setting an example to others; and far oftener his benefactions followed 
humble want to her retreat, and solaced the misery known only to God and the 
earthly steward of his bounty. Vast sums were given by him while he lived, which 
evinced, but, if I mistake not, did not exhaust his liberality. 

Such he was; so kind, so noble, so complete in all the relations of life—the son, 
the husband, the parent, the brother, the citizen—in a word, in all that makes a 
man; and the ultimate source of all this goodness, its vital principle, that which 
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brought all his qualities into harmonious relation, was religious belief—the faith~ 
and hope of the gospel. 

This is no theme for a place like this; other lips and another occasion will do 
it justice. But this it was which gave full tone to his character, and which bore 
him through the last great trial. This it is which must console us under his irre- 
parable loss, and administer comfort to those with whose sorrow the stranger in- 
termeddleth not. 


The question was then taken on the adoption of the resolutions, and they were 
unanimously adopted. 
The meeting then, at a quarter past one, dissolved. 





Art. V.—THE TRUE MERCANTILE CHARACTER.* 


Wrrnovr unduly magnifying the calling of merchants, it must be con- 
ceded that they do now exert, and will continue to exert, a greater amount 
of influence for good or evil than any other class, All history attests to 
the truth of this statement; and the successful prosecution of that great 
struggle for liberty, which made us free and independent citizens of a 
noble republic, need but be cited, to bring vividly before your minds the 
financial skill which sustained the rapidly sinking public credit, in the 
person of that eminent merchant, Robert Morris; while the youthful 
Hamilton, but just now emerged from the counting-room, entered the 
field, and fought valiantly for that confederacy of States, the foundation of 
whose credit he was to lay on a deep and broad basis, in the infant days 
of a republic’s history. 

While the merchant receives the highest consideration in the commu- 
nity, he should by no means shrink from nor evade that knowledge which 
is to render more permanent the superiority of his position. For to be a 
true merchant is no easy task. The merely successful pursuit of any call- 
ing does not thereby constitute a proper representative of that calling. 
The clergyman, who, by a winning eloquence and plausible discourse, at- 
tracts the admiration of a multitude, does not truly represent his calling, 
if, amidst that crowded auditory, a large number of hearts do not feel in- 
clined to seek, with the most intense earnestness, for salvation through the 
Saviour of men. The physician who attempts the cure of a patient, with- 
out regard to the principles of that science which.governs his profession, 
even though he may occasionally effect an apparent restoration to health, 
does not honor his calling. The lawyer, overlooking the science of juris- 
prudence, may succeed in gaining his cause, but cannot be said to reflect 
honor on his profession. The mechanic may erect a house; but unless it 
conforms to architectural proportions and correct finish, he has no claim 
to be entitled a mechanic. So with the merchant; if he is not a good 
buyer, as well as salesman, equal as a financier to his qualifications as a 
bookkeeper, he can hardly be said to be a true merchant. He may suc- 
ceed in amassing property, he may obtain for himself a reputation as a 
man of wealth ; but yet, with all this, he is no merchant. 

The true merchant must not only have an adaptation, but he must be 


* The substance an Address delivered at the opening of the members’ course of lectures, in the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston, Mass., by J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 
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educated to perform the duties of his profession, and should embrace 
them, because he has a liking for them above the duties of any other call- 
ing. However assiduous he may be in either one department of mercan- 
tile life, unless he manifests a familiarity with the other branches of duty 
connected with the profession, he cannot be regarded as a proper repre- 
sentative of an occupation which enlists all the resources of the mind that a 
man can well command. The qualities of a buyer may be easily com- 
pressed into this single remark, “Goods well bought are already half 
sold.” And yet this needs some qualification; for to buy well is to buy 
honestly. As buyer, then, he must 2 discreet, but frank. The very stamp 
of his countenance should be of that manly character that represents an 
honest heart. Fully advised on all those points so essential to a proper 
selection of goods, and at a price not above the present market value, 
what occasion has he for duplicity? Why should he seek to underrate 
his neighbor's property, that he may gain an undue advantage in the 
trade which is to tollow? The goods are well assorted, or they are not; 
they are cheap, or they are dear: if the former, they are adapted to his 
wants; if the latter, why should he desire them at all? Does he haggle, 
that he may g forth a vain boanter, claiming uncommon shrewdness in a 
bargain ;—a shrewdness which, if carried but a little farther, would stamp 
its possessor with infamy and disgrace ? 

To no such mean arts does the ¢rue merchant stoop. Diligent he aims 
to be, sagacious he desires to prove himself; hoping that these qualities 
will bring that success that will make him independent in fortune, while a 
maaly consistent bearing shall sustain his character as a man and a citizen. 

As a salesman he must be industrious, high-minded, sincere. He must 
have that, industry that defies competition, and leaves no fair and honor- 
able course untried to extend a business to the extreme limits which dis- 
cretion dictates as safe. With the progress of society, frequent changes 
occur in the mode of transacting business. For these changes the ever 
active mind of the merchant must be prepared, if he wishes to sueceed. 
A strict devotion to business duties will suffer no important changes to 
escape his notice; and consequently, he is seen to grasp opportunities, and 
bend them to his own purposes. And here we witness again the great 
importance of a regular and systematic business education. _Apprentice- 
ship, in one form or other, is the resort of all who want to accomplish any- 
thing upon the earth. Each of the professions has its ewrriculum ; the 
future embassador apprentices patiently as an attaché; the embryo states- 
man binds himself to his leader, and serves his party; the soldier has his 
drill; and in all the lines of art, a man must make up his mind to lay out 
a long time in learning, or else to be a blank and an abortion. Men enter 
the highway of life by ten thousand portals; but over each one of these is 
written the injunction, “ Learn, learn, learn!” And he that attempts to go 
forward, without having waited to learn, soon trips, and is lying in the 
way of others. An adaptation does not prove a qualification. 

The salesman should also possess that high-mindedness which is es- 
sential to gain the confidence of those whom he would serve, and which 
scorns a petty transaction to shift a bad bargain or insure a debt. 

But, above all, he needs that sincerity which spurns an improper use of 
the confidence of a customer to answer a base end. Sincerity is a virtue 
which cannot be too highly esteemed in any connection. By its practice, 
sympathizing hearts are knit together in the closest bonds of friendship, 
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while the very foundations of society are shaken by every act of dissimu- 
lation. To a profession where a mutual confidence is to be awakened and 
secured, it is of the highest importance. Let but a purchaser once doubt 
the truth of a seller’s statement, and from that day forth all confidence is 
gone. Suspicions once aroused are not soon lulled to sleep again; and 
forever after the insincere word has been uttered, the mutual positions of 
' the parties interested are changed. Holding religious opinions—for with- 
out these he is like the mariner without a compass—he despises the bare 
profession of sincerity, as a cloak of hypocrisy to deceive the unwary. 

The true merchant cherishes something beyond the mere desire to get 
gain, or to court the fame of a large business. He seeks to honor his pro- 
fession. All his plans are conceived and carried out under enlarged and 
generous views. By a high-minded honorable course of action, he seeks to 
devote his energies to the elevation of the mercantile character, and is 
anxious not so much for his own pecuniary success, as for the good name 
which attaches to a life spent in an undeviating attention to duty. 

With this general view of the principles on which the mercantile char- 
acter should be founded, let us briefly trace, in some important particulars, 
the career of one who has embraced them as the ruling cgnduct of his 
life. 

Enjoying the reputation of a young man of strict integrity and good 
business qualifications, he enters into business, possibly, and indeed quite 
probably, with little or no pecuniary means. But his reputation, wrought 
out in a lower capacity, is to him of more value than thousands of dollars 
unsustained by a similar character. As time advances, his business natu- 
rally increases, and his facilities for prosecuting it successfully meet with a 
corresponding increase. Then comes his first formidable temptation. 
Then come to his ears faint whisperings, growing louder and stronger by 
encouragement, “ Expand, expand! With an unlimited credit, why should 
you be satisfied with slow accumulations, while the doors of the golden 
temple are open, and invite your entrance ?” 

Pausing but on the banks of this Rubicon, the young merchant has 
almost gained a victory. Reflection, sober and serious, will stay his steps; 
and, though the tempting billows rol! heavily towards him, and threaten 
to submerge him, he stands unmoved. Not that he must resist all ad- 
vance, and expansion, for this will be equally disastrous. Advance he 
must and will, but with cautious steps. 

If there is any one evil which threatens the peace and prosperity of this 
nation at the present time, it is the spirit of overtrading which is now so 
rife in our community. Not alone in the mercantile class do we witness 
its demoralizing effects: throughout society extravagance is so apparent, 
that it needs no prophet’s vision to predict the sad consequences. Undue 
extension of business brings with it extraordinary expenses, a luxurious 
style of living, reliance on bank accommodation (than which nothing can 
be more uncertain), mutual obligations entered into with business ac- 
quaintances, exchange of notes, and various other expedients to carry a 
smooth exterior, which must at some time, sooner or later, prove treach- 
erous and. destructive. 

Adaptation, apprenticeship, and a moderate degree of sagacity, should 
guard against this evil; and, once fairly conquered by a stern and reso- 
lute resistance, all similar attacks are easily overcome. Let it be once 
clearly seen that no case of failure can occur, whether by reason of fraud 
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or otherwise, but the foundations of all credit are shaken, and men would 
be disposed to hesitate, before they adopted as a motto, “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” In the case of misventure, the loss must fall most heavily, 
if not entirely, upon their creditors, rather than on themselves. 

This temptation conquered, it becomes easier to trace the subsequent 
progress of the young merchant. Caution in the selection of customers, 
especially of those who desire a credit, will materially lessen the vexations 
of a business life; but, with the utmost degree of circumspection, losses 
will occur. Then it is, that the inner character of the merchant is called 
forth ; and then is his wisdom or his folly plainly shown. To the investi- 
gation of the matter, he brings all the skill he can command; and, once 
satisfied of the expediency or justice of an immediate settlement of the 
affair, he spurns the idea of an advantage over his neighbor, and deems 
his honor of more value than even the preference of a large per centage of 
pecuniary gain. Neither will he, if the bankrupt appear to be honest, 
oppress the spirit bowed down with sadness. When an intelligent ob- 
server* computes the chances of success in Boston so low, that, as he says, 
“After an extensive acquaintance with business men, and having long 
been an attentive observer of the course of events in the mercantile com- 
munity, I am satisfied, that, among one hundred merchants and traders, 
not more than three, in this city, ever acquire independence ;” when, ac- 
cording to another authority,f in a period of forty years, but five in one 
hundred remained of the merchants on Long Wharf, all the rest, in that 
time, having failed, or died destitute of property; and in the same period 
of forty years, of the one thousand accounts at a bank in State-street, only 
six remained, the parties to all the rest having either failed or died desti- 
tute of property—the importance of a principle of generosity in the settle- 
ment with insolvents, made so through misfortune, becomes of the deepest 
interest. 

All honor to that character which perceives, in a legal discharge fom 
oppressive debts, only an opportunity to so retrieve his fortune as to be 
enabled to fulfill, to the uttermost farthing, his moral obligation to pay 
honest debts! Like the revolutionary hero, Lincoln, or the distinguished 
author of Waverley, even when reduced through the carelessness, or it may 
be the wickedness, of others, let those that fail resolutely come forward, 
and, spurning the suggestions of “obligations discharged,” nobly exert 
themselves to leave behind them an untarnished name, 

Another characteristic becoming a true merchant’s character, is the ex- 
ercise of a watchful care over those in his employ. The too common 
practice of considering the relation of master and man to cease on the 
closing of the shutters is of most pernicious tendency. Departing from his 
home on the green hill side or in the fertile valley, a mother’s prayers 
have called for blessings on the unprotected head of her darling boy; 
while an affectionate sister has clung to his neck, and plead with him to 
resist the fatal allurements which encompass a city life. Filled with a 
noble resolve, he enters upon the duties which claim his attention in a 
mercantile house. Assiduous to please, he earns the encouragement of 
his employers, and becomes useful and efficient. But one deficiency he 
feels. Night after night, he returns to his solitary at the public boarding 
house or hotel, and sighs for the endearments of that happy home which 
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he has so recently left. To him no substitute is offered. Within the 
compass of the city’s walls, no home is opened to him. Even in his em- 
ployer’s house, he is viewed as a stranger. 

We have said that he retires to his solitary room; yet often but for a 
brief season ; for sympathies he must have about him, and in that more 
public place, the sitting-rooms of his so called home, he meets with all 
these, in a companionship of plausible exterior, but of a corrupt heart. 
What wonder that the voice of reproof falls on a benumbed ear; that 
scalding tears from a parent’s eye fall on the sheet which bears traces of 
his employer’s pen? That hurried visit to the city, that pallid cheek and 
those trembling steps, how do they speak of the change in that lovely cot- 
tage, hitherto the abode of happiness and sweet content! He, the idol of 
that affectionate circle, came forth a comely youth: he returns a loath- 
some breathing corpse. 

Would that this picture, sad as it is, was the worst phase of the awful 
reality! But no! a practice is fast entailing itself on the mercantile com- 
munity, that should receive the scorching rebuke of every one hoping to 
merit the name of a true merchant. We refer to the practice of drum- 
ming, so termed. Young men are sent on nocturnal excursions which 
their employers would be ashamed to engage in themselves. At their 
expense, and by their direction, customers are guided through the high- 
ways and byways of the city, by these misdirected youth, from one scene 
of debauchery to arother, as may be most congenial to the wishes or curi- 
osity of the stranger. Could they but meet more frequently with a like 
touching rebuke to that experienced by two of their number, not long 
since, but a short time would elapse ere they would dare to stand up, in all 
the dignity of manhood, and decline most emphatically the vile employ- 
ment. A man, somewhat advanced in years, having been engaged during 
the day in selecting his goods, retired at nightfall to his hotel for rest and 
reflection. Soon after supper, two young men entered. He received them 
cordially, and, after a brief conversation, an invitation to drink a glass of 
wine was extended to him. He was startled: the recollection of those 
years of inebriation; of his own sufferings, and the keener ones of wife 
and children; the firm resolve once taken, to be, with God’s help faith- 
fully kept; his present position, as contrasted with his former disgrace— 
these all thronged his mind, and he broke forth in all that eloquence 
which can alone be produced from a sad experience. Well might se ex- 
claim, in that stirring language of the inebriate’s daughter :— 

“Tell me I hate the bowl! 
Hate is a feeble word: 
I loathe, abhor—my very soul 
By strong disgust is stirred, 


Whene’er | see or hear or tell 
Of the dark beverage of hell !” 


The youths departed sadder, and, it may be hoped, wiser men. 

Young men, is there one among you in a like situation? Are you 
thrown into a similar temptation? Adopt the language of the noble 
Delevan; and, as your steps tend towards the haunts of vice, stop—stop 
short, reflect, utter the decided “right about face,” and turn your back 
upon the demoralizing influence. Think not that you have the strength 
to neutralize or overcome the deadly influences to which you are ex- 


posed, 
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We once had a friend. Officially representing each a body of young 
men in this and a neighboring city, our acquaintance soon ripened into 
an almost fraternal regard. Frequently we corresponded,”until, at length, 
his interest seemed to call him to a more southern latitude. Our last in- 
terview was beneath that hill on whose summit rest the waters of the 
Schuylkill, gathered by the action of their own tide, to slake the thirst of 
the crowded city near at hand. That city was my friend’s residence. 
There and then he spoke of this very evil influence to which we have re- 
ferred ; of the duties which he performed at the bidding of his employer. 
But he was conscious of strength, too soon, alas, to be betrayed in most 
abject weakness! The glittering tale seduced him to the shores of the 
Pacific, with an ample stock of goods, and the most flattering prospects. 
That ever-welcome signature has not, in a period of four years, reached 
me; but the sad tale has been told; and, on the ruins of his brilliant 
promise, we entreat the reader to resist the inoculation, from so disgrace- 
ful a custom, upon the mercantile character. 

Say not that the merchant has nothing to do with reforms. He, of all 
others, is interested in their progress; and he it is that is to be benefited by 
their success. Not that, like Samuel Budgett, he is to fix his eye on a 
neighbor’s apprentice, and urge his disgraceful expulsion from his employ- 
ment, as he might prove to be dishonest ; but, fearing his tendency in that 
direction, to expostulate with the young man himself,'and pray that he 
may outgrow so sinful a propensity—may not tarnish the luster of a life 
of good deeds by so unchristian an act. 

The merchant not interested in reforms! Can this be so, when we have 
seen one whose canvas whitens the pathway from the shores of the New 
to those of Old England acting the harlequin in the drawing-room of a 
fashionable summer resort, in the presence of ladies and children? And 
when the municipal authorities of a large and flourishing city set their 
hands against duly enacted laws, has he no interest in reforms which aim 
to sustain the majesty of law, bear where it may? When famine-struck 
Ireland pleads for bread, shall he withhold it? Shall he not do what he 
can to dispel the pestilential atmosphere which broods over our Southern 
seaboard? Most nobly does he respond to these claims; and he proves 
recreant to his trust, if he turns a deaf ear to the wailing at his own 
door. 

While a watchful care is of the utmost importance, the true merchant 
will duly appreciate the labors of those in his employ. While he remem- 
bers that seasons of rest and recreation are necessary to the continuance 
of physical health, he is no less attentive to the pecuniary reward for ser- 
vices cheerfully rendered, and to all his interests. The idea that a know- 
ledge of one’s business is a suflicient consideration for several year’s ap- 
prenticeship is too absurd to claim more than a passing notice. The 
young man, however, devoted he may be, needs more tangible encourage- 
ment than a simple promise of aid, when his freedom shall point out to 
him the necessity for exertion in his own behalf, to be followed too often, 
when that period arrives, by the parting farewell of, “ Philip, you have 
been a very good young man, we hope that you will do well;” with per- 
haps a silver pencil-case to keep a memorandum of the profits ac cruing on 
their liberal aid. This by no means imaginary case reminds us, that the 
words of the apostle James may be sometimes applied at the present day ; 
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for if this is not tantamount to “ Be ye warmed and filled,” without furn- 
ishing the means, it is difficult to understand the force of language. 

Something akin to this. injustice, is that saving propensity which fastens, 
with such unrelenting grasp, on those who bask in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, taking hold more firmly as the necessity loses strength. 

Despise that spirit which prompts to the annoying of a wholesale dealer, 
in the hope of saving a penny or two; or unites the prospering in clubs, 
to import from the mines of Pennsylvania fuel for a winter’s consumption ; 
would grind down the face of honest poverty, and deprive the poor seam- 
stress of the scanty pittance which should furnish an apology for heat in 
her uncomfortable apartment, or spread upon her table the simplest form 
of a repast to invigorate her exhausted frame. It is beneath the merean- 
tile character to tolerate such things; and a dollar must have expanded 
into most fearful dimensions, before a truly educated merchant could so 
much as entertain the thought. 

The retail merchant, however much he may be contemned, occupies a 
no less important position than the wholesale dealer or importer. Says 
an able writer: “The mercantile class has been divided into two leading 
classes—the wholesale dealers and the retail dealers. This division, like 
the divisions in other employments, has grown out of a sense of its utility. 
The interest of all parties is consulted by this division. Had the whole- 
sale dealers attempted also to retail their goods, they could not have given 
that undivided attention to any part of their business so necessary to en- 
sure its success. . . . Were there only one class of merchants, the 
capital, and the number of individuals employed in commercial under- 
takings, would not probably be less than at present; but the merchant, 
being obliged to apply himself principally to one department, would have 
to leave the chief share of the other to servants; a change which, as 
every one knows, would be productive of the most mischievous conse- 
quences.” 

How repugnant, then,.to the principles of a true independence, this 
saving propensity, as manifested by many who have themselves passed 
through the various gradations, (and much to their own credit,) from the 
retailer’s apprentice, to become the successful and efficient heads of exten- 
sive importing houses, and, it may be, to the haven of retirement from the 
cares and perplexities of an active business life ! 

We need hardly speak of the importance of cultivating a taste for liter- 
ature and the fine arts, on the part of the true merchant. And yet how 
often do we see men endowed with the highest capacities of mind—men 
who would have adorned any sphere of life—perverting all to the mad 
pursuit of gold! We have seen one, a young man, whose mind stood 
greatly in need of cultivation, deeply interested in the fluctuations of the 
stock-market, and the current curb-stone value of negotiable paper. We 
have witnessed his eagerness to grasp the slightest opportunity which 
promised gain; yet, in a large and well-selected library, he was discon- 
tented and unhappy, knowing nothing of that joy as described by the 
poet :-— 

“Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 


Converse with the old sages and philosophers. 
; Can I, then, 
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Part with such constant pleasures to embrace 
Uncertain vanities? No: be it your care 

To augment a heap of wealth; it shall be mine 
To increase in knowledge.” 


Go to-morrow into one of our stately warehouses, and by a vast major- 
ity you will find those who choose the heap of wealth. But of how little 
use is all this wealth, if deprived of the power of rational intellectual en- 
joyment! Hundreds of men are now toiling on in this community, 
doomed to all the drudgery which becomes a slave, only because they 
have hitherto neglected to cultivate the intellect, at the same time that 
they were amassing property. 

The cultivation of one’s own mind leads to an interest in the improve- 
ment of the minds of others. Success should induce liberality. And it 
will do so whenever and wherever a man has been true to himself. How 
pitiable is the condition of that sordid wretch who has amassed a fortune, 
who has enough and to spare, and yet suffers none of the drippings from 
his overflowing coffers to reach the poor and needy, the industrious and 
deserving! If to be pitied when in the full tide of suecess, how miserable 
must such a one be under a reverse of fortune! When friends turn coldly 
on him, to what form of consolation shall he turn? The companionship 
of books he has spurned, and yet— 


“Worthy books 
Are not companions; they are solitudes ; 
We lose ourselves in them, and all our cares.” 


But all this is lost to him. He cannot, with Fenelon, say—* If all the 
riches of both the Indies, if the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe, 
were laid at my feet, in exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn 
them all.” 

Despondency must take possession of his mind, and wretchedness must 
be his lot. How different it is with him who has sought to improve his 
mind! True, fortune frowns upon him; but he seeks counsel in the wis- 
dom of the past, which has been gathering for centuries. He girds him- 
self for the conflict anew, and proves himself a man, with all the energies 
and perseverance which become a noble spirit. 

If successful, he enjoys the companionship of the great and good of all 
time. He listens to Xenophon, and learns that “the riches of individuals 
constitute the strength of the State ;” while Lycurgus assures him that 
“luxury is the bane of society.” From all this he concludes, that by ap- 
plying his riches, not so much in magnificence of equipage, furniture, or 
apparel, as in benevolent deeds, and liberal encouragement to arts and sci- 
ence, he shall advance the best interests of society, and profit by the wis- 
dom of the past. While he acknowledges that the purchase of choice 
works of art, and the erection of a beautiful structure, or the founding of 
a scientific school, are well, he knows that the encouragement of an em- 
bryo artist, or the improvement of the condition of the poor and their 
dwellings, are as essential; and that the endowment of a professorship is 
not more commendable than a hearty interest in the primary education of 
a child. 

If it was the homage paid by royalty to art for Charles V. to pick up 
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the fallen pencil of a Titian, it was a higher compliment, and more becom- 
ing an opulent merchant, for Lorenzo de Medici to so endow Michael 
Angelo, by raising the artist himself above want, that he might, unre- 
strained, pursue mo studies by which the world should be blessed in 
some of the choicest works of genius. When our artist-friend received 
from the hands of Samuel Appleton his check for $200, with the simple 
request to paint him a picture, a principle was served which was of no less 
importance than that which induced, near the close of his life of generous 
deeds, those ever-memorable words, “The will must stand as itis!” Yes, 
many a struggling artist of our day has met in Lawrence and Appleton 
those generous impulses which led them to nourish the growth of genius, 
and bestow on the altar of our country’s fame those laurels gained by 
forms which glow on canvas, or speak in the gracefully-sculptured marble. 
Not in that form which patronizes the public sale of some suffering child 
of genius; or, worse still, by bestowing their aid in such a manner as to 
crush the sensitive spirit of the youthful aspirant for fame, as effectually 
as was the humble, modest, and devout Corregio slain by the weight of 
the quadrinos, instead of the crowns, which should have requited his toil 
at the easel—but rather in that more commendable and Christian course, 
of seeking out such as possessed true talent, and liberally rewarding the 
most unpretending efforts of their pencil. Such is the mercantile homage 
to art. 





Art. VI—THE LAW MERCHANT. 


NUMBER III. 


THE APPLICATION OF VOLUNTARY PAYMENTS—(CONCLUDED.) 


Havine in two previous numbers discussed the doctrine of the applica- 
tion of payments when made by the debtor or the creditor, it remains 
only to consider the applications made by the law. 


HOW THE LAW WILL APPLY THE PAYMENT. 


Let us suppose that a debtor has made a general payment, in silencer 
and has thus waived his right to direct its application; that time has 
elapsed during which the creditor has made no application; and that now 
the parties are in controversy upon the subject, each desirous to secure a 
different appropriation of the fund from that wished by the other. What 
is now to be done? The answer is, that the parties have neither of them 
a right to determine this controversy, but must lay it before a compe- 
tent Court, who will direct an application of the payment conformable to 
law. 

If the debtor had at the time of payment directed the application, or 
the creditor had before controversy effected one, then the parties would 
have come into court in a position essentially different from that which 
they now occupy. In either case there would then have been a valid ap 
propriation already made—the Court would wait only to receive evidenc 
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showing what that application was, and would then have proceeded to en- 
force it. Whichever party had rightfully made an application, would 
have right to claim that it should be carried into eflect. 

But not so when the right to make application has lapsed from the 
hands of both parties by too long delay. They must then receive and 
submit to the directions of the Court respecting the use to which the fund 
paid shall be put. The Court will then enter into an examination of all 
the circumstances of the case, and will decree an appropriation pursuant 
to its own sense of justice and the rules of law. 

The chief point, however, to be considered is, what is the general prin- 
ciple upon which the Court will proceed in deciding upon the application 
which ought to be made in the case before it? Upon this point there 
has been a considerable difference of opinion. Some Courts have held 
that in applying a general payment they will further the interest of the 
debtor, and direct such an application as will favor him. They consider 
that as the creditor has failed to exercise his right during the period al- 
lotted to him for doing so, it has been in a measure reinvested in the 
debtor, and that he ought to be first considered in making the applica- 
tion, 

Other Courts have taken the directly reverse ground, and have main- 
tained that the creditor's interests ought to be protected in preference to 
those of the debtor. They consider that the rights of the debtor have 
been sufficiently secured by allowing him the right to accompany his 
payment with directions in respect to its application, and that the creditor 
now remains the party to be favored. 

But upon the whole, probably neither of these views is correct. A still 
better one, and one which has been announced by several Courts, and 
tacitly acted upon by many others, is this: that the Court will not follow 
the interest of either party exclusively, but will review all the circum- 
stances, and make that application which is just and equitable in the case. 
And this is undoubtedly the true principle upon which Courts will pro- 
ceed to make application of a payment when called upon to do so, 

In applying this principle quite a number of special rules have been 
from time to time laid down for the determination of particular cases. 
These rules conflict with each other considerably, however ; for the ditier- 
ent courts of law and equity regard cases in different lights, and proceed 
by somewhat different rules. Then, each State of the Union has its own 
independent Courts, who often disagree in their opinions; and the Ameri- 
can Courts again disagree with the English. Thus, perhaps it is on the 
whole remarkable, that the rules which are found in the books relating 
to the application of payments by the Court, should be as consistent as 
they are. And the inconsistency is not very important for our present 
purpose. For when a controversy has arisen and requires the adjudica- 
tion of a court of justice, the parties almost always require the assistance 
of professional men to conduct the case to a termination. And as the 
purpose of this article is merely to convey information respecting those 
business transactions in which business men are ordinarily obliged to act 
for themselves, and by no means aspires to explain the perplexities of 
litigation or to settle difficult questions of law, we shall rest satisfied with 
a simple statement of the more important rules which are laid down in 
the books, without attempting to reconcile them, or to decide which of 
those that conflict is to be relied upon as correct. 
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The principal of these rules are, then, as follows :— 


1. The law applies a general payment to a debt subsisting at the time 
when it was made, in preference to one which has since accrued. This is 
the invariable rule. It is only by express authority of the debtor that his 
money can be held as a deposit, as it were, until a new indebtedness ac- 
crues, and then applied to that. If his payment is unaccompanied by 
such authority, the creditor, in his selection of a claim to which it shall be 
applied, is confined to such debts as were then due, if any such there be. If 
the application is left to the direction of the law, the subsequent debts will 
always be passed over, and the payment applied among those contracted 
prior to the payment. 

2. If the several debts are due to the creditor in different rights, the law 
applies a general payment to that one in his own right. We may sup- 
pose, for instance, that the creditor has one claim upon the debtor for 
geo which he has sold him or money which he has lent him, and that 

e creditor also happens to be executor or administrator upon an estate 
to which the debtor is indebted. In such a case, if a general payment is 
made, and the creditor omits to apply it, the law will first pay off with it 
the creditor’s own claim, and afterwards that which he holds as executor 
or administrator. And a somewhat similar principle has been applied in 
a case where the debtor himself owed one debt to his creditor and was 
also surety for the payment of a debt due from another person to his cred- 
itor—and made general payments. It was decided that they must be ap- 


a 
plied to the debt which the debtor owed as principal, in preference to the 


other. 
3. The law applies a general payment to that debt for which the cred- 


itor has the least security. This rule operates favorably to the creditor. 
But it is not a rule of universal operation, It has been laid down and 
will be followed in some of our States. In others the following two rules 
are in force :— 


4, As between a mortgage and a simple contract, the law applies a gen- 
eral payment to the mortgage. 

5. As between a judgment and a simple contract, the law applies a gen- 
eral payment to the judgment. 

It will be seen that this rule and that immediately preceding proceed 
on the opposite principle to rule third—that is, they apply the payment 
to the debt for which the creditor has the best security, so that the pay- 
ment shall exonerate the debtor as much as possible. 


6. As between a debt which bears interest and one which does not, the 
law applies a general payment to the former. This rule operates favor- 
ably to the debtor, since it diminishes the amount of interest which he will 
have to pay thereafter. 

7. In case of a debt bearing interest, if neither principal nor interest 
are due, the law applies a general payment to both, pro rata. The pay- 
ment will be applied to the principal and interest proportionably. 

8. In case of a debt bearing interest, if interest is due—or both princi- 
pal and interest are due—the law applies a general payment, to the inter- 
est first, and second to the principal. This rule is favorable to the creditor ; 
for if the payment were applied to the principal in the first instance, it 
would be more diminished than if the interest were first paid off. Then 
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his principal would afterwards earn him less interest, and the interest 
remaining unpaid would earn none at all, So that the legal rule leaves 
the claim in the most favorable condition possible for earning future in- 
terest. 


9. As between debts incurred at different times, the law applies a gen-— 


eral payment to them in the order of time. The oldest debt will be paid 
off first. And if the case be one reqiiring the application of a general 
payment to an account current, the law will apply it to the items in the 
order of time, commencing at the beginning of the account, and paying off 
the charges as far as the money suftices, 

10 Sometimes the source from which the fund for the payment arose 
will direct the legal application. For example, the owner of a piece of 
land once owed a creditor two debts. The creditor had gbtained judg- 
ment for one of the debts, but had no judgment for the other. The judg- 
ment was by law a lien or incumbrance upon the land. Afterwards, the 
debtor sold the land, and out of the money he received for it made a gen- 
eral payment to his creditor. The creditor omitted to make any applica- 
tion of the payment, and ultimately the question how the payment should 
be applied was brought before a Court. The Court decided to apply the 
a to the judgment. The reason assigned was that this would re- 
ease the land from the lien of she judgment, and as the money paid was 
derived from a sale of the land, it seemed proper that it should be so ap- 
plied as to exonerate the land itself from the right which the creditor 
would otherwise have to collect his judgment by a sale of it. 


These ten rules are included in this article chiefly for the purpose of 
showing the reader the importance of making himself application of the 
payments which he makes or receives. The legal application is so uncer- 
tain, and the right of the debtor—or in his default, that of the creditor— 
to make the application, is so clear, that it is always the best policy for 
the parties to settle the application for themselves, and leave nothing to 
the tedious decision of the law. 

The legal rules will also be found useful as guides to the debtor or cred- 
itor in making their applications. 

We close this article, then, with two items of advice to the reader :— 


Item first, When you pay money, decide upon and. direct the applica- 
tion of your payment. 

Item second. When you receive a payment from a debtor not shrewd 
enough to exercise his right to apply it, make a prompt and judicious ap- 
plication of it yourself. 
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CONTRACT—-CONSIDERATION, 


In the Supreme Court, (New York,) General Term, June, 1854. Before 
Judges Mitchell, Roosevelt, and Clerke, Rider vs. Pond. 

The plaintiffs had entered into a contract with Roberts, by which they were to 
execute a mortgage on machinery, &c., to Roberts, and assign a policy of insu- 
rance to him to the amount of $10,000, and Roberts was to advance to them upon 
these securities the sum of $10,000. The plaintiffs assigned to Pond the property 
to be mortgaged, and a valuable contract made by Roberts with them, excepting 
for their own benefit the $10,000 to be paid by Roberts. They then requested 
Pond to execute to Roberts the mortgage on the machinery, and assign to him 
the policy to the amount of $10,000, to be advanced by Roberts. The complaint — 
alleges that Pond refused to do so, and that thereby the plaintiffs have lost $10,000. 
The defendant, in his answer, alleges that he was ready to perform the contract on 
his part, and requested Roberts to pay the money to the plaintiffs, and receive the 
security, but that Roberts failed to do so, and that for this reason the defendant 
did not deliver the security. 'To this answer the plaintiff demurred, and at Special 
Term the demurrer was sustained. ‘The defendant appealed. 


Mircnett, P. J. The two acts, the giving of the securities and the payment 
of the money, were to be cotemporaneous. Either would fulfil his part of the 
contract by being ready and offering to perform it, if the other would perform 
his part. If the plaintiffs had executed the mortgage and assigned the policy, and 
had given them to an agent, and told him to go and complete the execution of the 
contract with Roberts, the agent would have been inexcusable if he had delivered 
the securities without receiving the money. It is plain that there was no express 
authority to Pond to execute the securities if Roberts did not pay the money. If 
the complaint had alleged that under this authority Pond had delivered the secu- 
rity without the money being paid, and so had caused damage to the plaintiffs, 
there would be some ground for the charge. The plaintiffs now say, that they 
meant that the securities should be delivered without the money being paid. If 
that was what they meant, and if they had a right to waive the payment, they 
have not expressed that meaning in the complaint. The contrary would be in- 
ferred, as the payment of the $10,000 would be the only consideration for the 
mortgage, and the payment of the money was the condition on which the securi- 
ties were to be given. Until some express direction to the contrary was given, 
Pond would be bound to know that he was not to deliver the securities until the 
money should be paid to the satisfaction of the plaintiffs. The waiver of this 
condition should have been expressly averred by the plaintiffs, if they meant to 
waive it. 

The demurrer is bad, and the judgment at Special Term must be reversed, but 
without costs, and with leave to either party to amend his pleadings without 
costs. 

Roosevett, J. As between Pond and the Riders it was expressly agreed that 
the $10,000 was to be paid to the latter “to be used by them for their own use 
and benefit, and without any aecount to Pond.” 

They had a perfect right, therefore, to accept it in notes or checks, or in any 
form they saw fit, or, if so disposed, to waive it altogether. 

Pond, therefore, if they requested it, was bound to execute and deliver the 
mortgage, whether the money was paid or not. It was their money and not his ; 
and the payment was to be made to them and not to him, and for their use and 
their use alone and not his. 
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The averment in the complaint that. he was requested to execute and deliver a 
mortgage as security for the sum “to be advanced as aforesaid” is, on this point, 
merely descriptive of the sum intended, and in no way implies a conditional re- 
quest. The words quoted are used not to imply that he was to deliver the mort- 

only in the event of the money being advanced, but to indicate that the 

10,000, for which it was to be given, was not any sum of that amount, but the 

particular $10,000 spoken of in the previous agreement, as the sum which Rob- 
erts & Co. were to advance. 

If the plaintiffs then absolutely and unconditionally requested Pond to execute 
and deliver to Roberts & Co. a mortgage for the $10,000, is it any answer for 
Pond to say that,he “ gave notice that he was ready to perform, and requested 
Roberts & Co. to pay the plaintiffs the $10,000, and receive the securities, and 
that Roberts & Co. neglected to pay the plaintiffs?” It seems to me that such 
an answer, by not denying, admits that he refused to do what the plaintiffs re- 
quested, and what they had a right to request him to do. And as the plaintiffs, 
by the agreement, were to receive $10,000 as a consideration for their property 
sold to the defendant, to be raised by a mortgage to be executed by him on the 
property sold, and as he has refused to execute the mortgage, which would enable 
them to get the money from others, he must, as the only and the just alternative, 
pay the money himself. 

Demurrers, however, unless in yery clear causes, are not encouraged by the new 
code; and the party demurring, therefore, to the insufficiency of his adversary’s 
pleading, should be particularly careful not himself to commit the first fault. In 
this case, the language of the complaint, it must be admitted, is not as distinct 
and certain as it might be. The plaintiffs strictly should have averred in precise 
terms, that they requested the defendant to execute and deliver the securities, 
whether the $10,000 was simuctaneously paid or not. However the complaint, in 
that respect, after some labor of construing, may strike my mind, it is manifest, 
from the different impression produced on the minds of my colleagues, that it is 
not free from ambiguity. Under these circumstances, I am inclined to concur 
with them in the conclusion that the plaintiffs’ objections in the form of demurrer 
to the defendant’s answer should not be allowed, but that the pleadings on both 
sides should be made more definite and certain, as suggested by the judge at Spe- 
cial Term, or that the parties should go to trial on the complaint and answer as 
they stand, postponing all amendments till the evidence shall have shown the ac- 
tual truth of the case. 


LIBEL FOR MATERIALS ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
SHIP. 
In the District Court of the United States, (Boston, July 31,1854.) Before 
Judge Sprague. The Abby Whitman, C. F. Gardner, and others, libelants ; J. 
H. Pearson and others, and George Cannon, assignee, claimants. 

This was a libel against the Abby Whitman for materials alleged to have been 
used in her construction, under the Massachusetts Statute, entitled “an Act es- 
tablishing a lien upon ships and vessels in certain cases,” stat. 1848, c. 290. The 
claimants contending that, under the circumstances of the case, no lien existed, 
even if the materials were so used, a hearing was had to determine this point. 
The claimants contended that the vessel was built by A B for other persons, 
under a contract with them, by which payments were to be made during her con- 
struction, one when she was framed, and the balance on her completion. That 
the whole amount due by the contract was paid by them to B on the delivery of 
the vessel, without notice of the libelants’ claim, and that the vessel, under these 
circumstances, became, at least on the payment made when she was framed, the 
property of the persons for whom she was built, on the authority of Clark vs. 
Spence, 4 Ad. and Ellis, 448, and other cases; and that if so, or even if there 
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was no such change in the property of the vessel, still there was no lien, under the 
cease of Smith vs. the Eastern Railroad, 1 Curtis, 253. They also claimed that 
the materials in question were supplied on the exclusive personal credit of the 
builder, and that therefore no lien arose ; that there was a credit given by the li- 
belants to him for four months, except as to one item, which was claimed to have 
been paid, and that a credit for such time showed an intention not to rely upon 
the lien, as it might extend beyond the period to which the lien was limited by 
the statute; and further, that by applying certain payments, acknowledged to 
have been made by the builder, and receipted for on account, in the order of the 
debts, and allowing the four months’ credit claimed, nothing would be due at the 
date of the libel. 

The evidence, so far as material, appears in the opinion of the Court by 
Sprague, J. 7 

He said that so far as the question of property in the vessel was concerned, she 
was, and remained, until completion and delivery to the purchaser, the propert 
of the builder ; that one material element upon which the English decisions rested, 
he thought, was wanting here, viz.: the fixing any payment or payments at a 
specific period in her construction ; but if that were otherwise, stil the authority 
of those cases was not recognized, and the law was otherwise held here ; and that 
this case did pot come within that of the Eastern Railroad. 

As to the lien claimed on the vessel, however, he was of opinion that it did not 
exist, because the evidence and circumstances in the case showed an intention on 
the part of the libelants to rely upon the personal credit of the builder and not 
upon the vessel. This appeared, in the first place, from the libelants’ own books, 
in which all the charges were made against him personally, without any reference 
to, or mention of, any of the vessels which he was building. Again; the materi- 
als appeared to have been taken from the libelants’ yard by a teamster employed 
by the builder, and transferred to his ship-yard, while no exertions appeared to 
have been made by them to ascertain for what purpose they were used, as would 
naturally have been the case if they intended to claim a lien upon the the vessels 
in whose construction they were employed, the right to a lien depending upon 
their being actually used in the construction of some vessel ; and if they looked 
to any vessel, they ought to have known in which their materials were used, or to 
which they were hanled, and would naturally have made inquiries at the time ; 
but no inquiries were made, so far as appeared, and no charge to any vessel. 

Thirdly. When payments were made by B, the builder, as they were from 
time to time, to the amount of $2,500, there was no appropriation by the libel- 
ants on their books, or receipts, to any items to distinguish their claim upon the 
different vessels, as would be proper, if they intended to claim liens upon them, for 
it would be material to know which was paid for, and which not, when they should 
be about to go to sea. 

The fourth circumstance bearing upon this matter was the alleged credit of four 
months. In itself, that was the most material, but it was mentioned last because 
there was more doubt in regard to it. 

His Honor reviewed the evidence upon this point, and expressed his opinion 
that it showed a course of conduct by the libelants inconsistent with the intention 
to claim a lien, even if it did not, and he seemed to consider that the weight of 
the testimony was that it did, show such a credit. He was of opinion that the 
a made must be applied to the account generaily, and not as the plaintiff 

claimed, and offered evidence to show, that they should be to other items than 
those specified in his libel. And he came to the conclusion, upon the whole, that 
no lien existed, because upon all the evidence, not relying upon any of the con- 
siderations mentioned, alone, it appeared to be the libelants’ intention to waive 
it, and rely upon the builder personally. 

Tie matter of four months’ credit he had considered only as bearing upon the 
general question of a personal credit, because it was not alleged in the claimants’ 
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answers as a substantive ground of defense, although conclusive, when properly 
alleged and proved, if that credit would certainly extend beyond the time limited 
by statute, and more or less strong in proportion to the probability that it would 
extend beyond that time, the weight to be given to it depending on its force as 
evidence of an intention not to rely upon a lien. Libel dismissed with costs. 


—— 


CONTRACT—-WAIVER OF CONDITION, 


In the Supreme Court, New York, General Term, June, 1854. Before Judges 
Mitchell, Roosevelt, and Clerke. Bailey vs. The Vermont Railroad. The plain- 
tiff in this action agreed to ship to the defendants 5,500 of iron—500 in June, 
1851, 2,500 in July, and 2,500 in August, if it were practicable within that 
time. The defendants agreed to give their notes for each parcel of iron that 
should be shipped, on receiving each bill of lading. No iron was shipped in 
June, and only part of what was required in July and August. By the 25th of 
October, only 2,900 tons were shipped in all. These, however, were received by 
the defendants without objection, but they did not give their notes from that time 
until the 24th of April, 1852, when this action was brought. The opinion in 
this case was one of some considerable length. It was, however, in effect as 
follows :— 


Mitcuett, P. J. The defendants, by accepting part of the iron, out of time, 
and without objection, waived that part of the contract which required that part 
to be delivered in due time, or admitted that it was delivered as soon after that 
time as practicable. In either case, they were bound to give their notes. They 
neglected to do so. This discharged the plaintiff from any obligation to deliver 
the rest of the iron until the defendants should furnish their notes for the part 
delivered, and entitled the plaintiff to commence a suit for the notes which should 
have been given, without tendering the delivery of the rest of the iron, although 
the time for the delivery of all was past before the suit was brought. The con- 
tract may not be rescinded by the omission of the defendants to give their notes, 
but the obligation of the plaintiff to deliver the iron, is suspended by that omis- 
sion. 

A contract to pay for land by installments, and for a delivery of the deed when 
the last installment should be due, is different, because there the consideration on 
one side cannot be, and is not intended to be divided into parcels. And there, 
it is properly decided that if the vender does not sue until the last installment 
falls due, he must aver a tender of the deed. But a different rule would apply if 
the contract were to buy one hundred different lots of land, and to pay for each 
lot whenever a deed of the lot should be tendered. If the title were to fail as to 
one lot, the vender could, even after the time of the delivery of all was expired, 
recover for the ninety-nine lots conveyed, and justice would be done in allowing 
him damages for the non-delivery of the deed as to the one lot. 

Judgment should be entered for the plaintiff. 


A NEW DOCTRINE OF PRIZE LAW IN ENGLAND. 


A recent legal decision in England establishes for the courts of that country a 
new doctrine of prize law, which is of the highest importance to all neutral na- 
tions. On the Ist of June, 1854, a Mecklenburg vessel, while on voyage from 
Cronstadt to Elsinore, was seized by a British man-of-war as a prize, and sent in 
for adjudication. Upon the hearing before the Admirality, Dr. Lushington de- 
cided that there was no sufficient ground for condemnation, and in August of the 
same year a decree was pronounced by which the ship and cargo were restored to 
the claimants, but without costs or damages. The claimants appealed from so 
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much of the decision as refused them costs and damages, and on the 29th of March 
last the judicial committee of the Privy Council, on the appeal, reversed the de- 
cision of Judge Lushington :— 


The point of the decision is to reverse the pre-existing rule, which enabled a 
British man-of-war to seize neutral ships on bare suspicion and send them in for 
adjudication, in mercenary hope that something may turn up upon examination 
to produce condemnation, and thus to speculate with impunity on the Commerce 
of neutral nations. It establishes that where the neutral ship is in no fault, and 
the belligerent seizes, taking the chance that something may _— on investiga- 
tion to justify the capture, he seizes at his peril, and must pay the cost and dam- 
ages which he has occasioned. 

The decision is remarkable in its relation to the United States, in two respects 
—first, the Lords of Council cite largely, and rely upon American authorities in 
support of their conclusions ; secondly, the Lords perceive, and act wpon the per- 
ception, that Great Britain, in the present state of the world, cannot persist in 
asserting peculiar and exclusive belligerent rights, without exposing herself to the 
certain peril of having such doctrines retorted upon herself by other maritime 
powers, more particularly the United States, and therefore they conclude that it 
is best to stand upon rules of exact justice, regardless of past national policy. 





LIEN OF BUILDER UPON A SHIP—-MARITIME LAW—ENGLISH LAW—CONTRACT— 
ATTACHMENT. 

United States District Court. Before Judge Ingersoll, Joseph Beers, et al., 
vs. the steamboat John Adams. 

On the 28th January, 1854, a contract was entered into between John Crawford, 
ship-builder, of Keyport, N. J., and Wilson Small, of New York city, by which 
it was agreed that Crawford should build for, and deliver to, Small three ferry- 
boats, of certain dimensions, for certain sums of money, and that. the boats and 
the materials, as fast as they were fitted for use, should be the property of Small, 
subject only to a lien on the part of Crawford for such sums of money as might 
be due under the contract. Crawford was in partnership with B. C. Terry, of 
Keyport, and the contract was made by him for the benefit of the firm, and was 
carried out by the firm. Under the contract, the John Adams was built by Craw- 
ford & Terry, of Keyport, and subsequently delivered to Small, at New York. 
They afterwards failed, and made an assignment to the libelants, who now libel 
the boat to recover about $7,000 still due to Crawford & Terry for building her, 
and to them as assignees of the firm, claiming that Crawford & Terry had a lien 
upon the boat, either under the general maritime law, which gives a lien for work 
done and materials supplied to and for a foreign vessel, and that as Small was a 
non-resident of New Jersey, the John Adams was a foreign vessel; or under the 
contract, which especially gave them a lien upon the boat, which would be en- 
forced by a Court of Admiralty. There is no statute law of New Jersey which 
gives a material man a lien upon a vessel for supplies furnished, And it was ad- 
mitted by the parties that the boat, while building, was the property of Small, 
who resided in New York. 

Held by the Court: that it is very clear that the Admiralty law creates a lien 
in favor of a party who does work or furnishes supplies to a foreign ship, and that 
a ship owned in another State is foreign. By the contract between Small and 
the respondents, no property in the boat vested in the respondents, who have not 
paid for the boat, and the contract between them and Small is not sufficient to 
defeat the lien of Crawford & Terry. Decree for libelants, with a reference to as- 
certain the amount, 
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OF BANKS IN STATE OF NEW YORK RECEIVING THE BILLS OF OTHER STATES. 


In the Superior Court, (May 18th, 1853.) Before Judge Oakley. William 
H. Clark vs. the Metropolitan Bank. 

This was an action to recover $1,000, being the penalty imposed by Ch. 355, 
sec. 4, of the banking law of 1839, upon any banking institution in this State 
which shall “ directly or indirectly procure or receive from any corporation, asso- 
ciation, or individual, situated or residing without this State, any bank bill or 
note, or other evidence of debt in the similitude of a bank bill or note, issued or 
purporting to have been issued by such last-mentioned corporation, association, or 
individual, with intent to issue and pay out, or in any way to utter or circulate 
the same as money, or to issue, pay out, or to utter or circulate the same, when 
procured or received as aforesaid, as money.” 

The law further provides that the penalty may be “recovered in the name, and 
for the use, of any person who shall sue for the same, and prosecute such suit to 
judgment in any court having cognizance thereof.” The allegation in this case is, 
that the defendants, on the 15th of July, 1851, received a $20 bill of the “ Bank 
of Charleston,” 8. C., in part-payment of a note, drawn by one Byron L. Corss, 
and indorsed by A. H. Bean. 


The fact of the reception of said Hill was sworn to by Mr. James, who took up 
and paid the note, and who testified to having offered similar bills in payment to 
defendants at various times, and that said bills were always received by them. 
Witness also stated that he was not aware at the time that it was a penal offense 
for defendants to receive such bills, but he was requested to take note of them by 
his employer. 

The defendants deny all knowledge of the facts, and allege that if said bills 
were received it was done by the clerk, and without the knowledge, sanction, or 
consent of the directors or officers of the bank. They also deny that the penalty 
attaches in this case, even if the bills were received—the soi disant bills of the 
Charleston Bank being merely drafts upon the Bank of New York, where they 
are made redeemable, and to which place they are always taken, as drafts, for 
payment. The case did not go to the jury, both parties having consented to a 
verdict pro forma for the plaintiff—the questions both of law and fact to be re- 
served for consideration at the General Term of the court. 

The case has been on trial several days, and was disposed of this morning in 
the manner above stated. It is said that a large number of suits have been insti- 
tuted against the defendants for the same cause of action, and this being a sort of 
feeler, its result is looked for with a great deal of interest, as affording an earnest 
of the success of an alleged combination to put down the Metropolitan Bank. 
The counsel engaged in the case are—for the plaintiff, Messrs. Jordan and O’ Conor ; 
for the defendants, Messrs. Lord and Sandford. 


PRINCIPLES AND EFFECTS NOT PATENTABLE. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has just decided that Principles, or a 
new Power, or new results, cannot be patented, but only the processes by which 
the new result is obtained. Judge McLean, in announcing the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the Court, said :-— 


%? 


The word “principle” is used by elementary writers on patent subjects, and 
sometimes in adjudications of Courts, with such a want of precision in its applica- 
tion, as to mislead. It is admitted that a principle is not patentable. A princi- 
ple in the abstract is a fundamental truth, an original cause, a motive ; these 
cannot be patented; as no one can claim in either of them an exclusive right. Nor 
can an exclusive right exist to a new power, should one be discovered in addition 
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to those already known. Through the agency of machinery, a new steam power 
may be said to have been generated, but no one can appropriate this power ex- 
clusively to himself under the patent laws. ‘The same may be said of electricity, 
and of any other power in nature, which is alike open to all, and may be applied 
to useful purposes by the use of machinery. In all such cases the processes used 
to extract, modify, and concentrate natural agencies, constitute the invention. 
The elements of t power exist ; the invention is not in discovering them, but in 
applying them to the useful objects. Whether the machinery used be novel, or 
consist of a new combination of parts known, the right of the inventor is secured 
against all who use the same mechanical power, or one that shall be substantially 
same. 

A patent is not good for an effect, or the result of a certain process, as that 
would prohibit all other persons from making the same thing by any means what- 
ever. This, by creating monopolies, would discourage arts and manufactures, 
against the avowed policy of the patent laws. 

A new property discovered in matter, when practically applied in the construc- 
tion of a useful article of Commerce or manufacture, is patentable, but the pro- 
cess through which the new property is developed and applied must be stated 
with such precision as to enable an ordinary mechanic to construct and apply the 
necessary process. This is required by the patent laws of England and of the 
United States, in order that when the patent shall run out, the public may know 
how to profit by the invention. 
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EXCITEMENT IN THE MUNEY MARKET—CAUSES OF COMMERCIAL DISQUIET— DIFFICULTIES WITH ENG- 
LAND—INDICATIONS OF GENERAL PROSPERITY—THE CROPS NORTH AND SOUTH—THE STOCK MAR” 
KET, AND MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE—BANK DIFFICULTIES, AND THE BANK MOVEMENT IN 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON — DEPOSITS AT THE NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE —IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR 
NOVEMBER, AND SINCE JANUARY IsT—CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW VYORK—IMPORTS OF FOREIGN 
DRY GOODS~— EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FORKIGN PORTS FOR NOVEMBER, AND FROM JANUARY Isr 
—CUMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE—PROBABLE DEMAND FOR 
BREADSTUFFS IN EUROPE, ETC. 


Tuere has been unusual excitement in commercial circles during the last month. 
All Europe has been stretching forth her hand toward us for bread, while, as if to 
prevent us from being too much elated with our position, England has, ever and 
anon, shaken her finger at us most menacingly. The immediate cause of disturb- 
ance was the effort of the English government to enlist troops in the United 
States for her Crimean army. Whether, as has been openly stated in London, 
Mr. Buchanan did unwittingly encourage this project, by a profusion of diploma- 
tic compliments, interpreted by the authorities there as testifying to the sympathy 
of the American people, or whether the government relied on the fighting propen- 
sities of Young America to create an interest in the contest sufficient to warrant 
the success of the project, we cannot yet determine ; but the British ministry pro- 
ceeded in their enterprise with as much openness as if the consent of our people 
was to be taken for granted. Immediate exposure followed, and the British 
agents, caught in the act, revealed their principals, and the movement was traced 
back to its authors. A serious remonstrance, on the part of our government, was 
not well received in England, and hence the excitement. ‘The English papers, and 
the London Times in particular, to create a diversion in favor of their govern- 
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ment, galvanized a skeleton of “a plan to invade Ireland” (which originated in 
some valorous brain excited with an after-dinner enthusiasm) into a very respect- 
able ghost, and with this text stirred up quite a tempest of excitement in Eng- 
gland. Fortunately, our people, usually so inflammable, took the matter very coolly, 
and the fire died out for want of fuel. It managed, while it lasted, however, to 
unsettle public confidence, and to add to the the other depressing influences which 
lay, like a drag, upon the general prosperity. 

Money has continued to command 9 a 10 per cent interest in most of the North- 
ern and Eastern cities, with a very active demand, although the supply has been 
sufficient to prevent any serious pressure. At the South, and especially in New 
Orleans, capital has been more abundant, and less uneasiness has been experienced. 
The weather has been remarkably propitious in both sections of the country. At 
the South the frost has done so little damage that an unusually large crop of eot- 
ton will be picked, and 3,500,000 bales is now a common estimate. At the North 
navigation has been so little interrupted that the great Erie Canal was officially 
kept open until the 10th December, and all of the boats which left the lake with 
any reasonable prospect of getting through, reached tide-water. This brought 
forward a very large stock of wheat and flour at the last moment, but most of the 
former had already been purchased on foreign account. A large surplus still re- 
mains at the West in various stages of forwardness, but this can be brought 
through on the railroads. 

The stock markets, from the causes above hinted at, have been much depressed. 

There was little or no excitement until after the middle of December, when, 
under some rumors that negotiations for peace between the European belligerents 
were about to be resumed with a better prospect of success, speculators began to 
buy more freely. About this time there came, also, from Europe, the first consid- 
erable foreign orders for American stocks and bonds, which had been received for 
several months, and this aided in strengthening the market. 

Foreign exchange has been firm during the month, with a good demand. The 
moment that confidence in the stability of prices was restored, produce bills re- 
covered from the decline they had experienced during the temporary panic, and 
full rates have since been realized. 

There has been no drain of gold, the foreign exports of the precious metals 
having been quite light, but a steady distribution from the seaboard to the West 
and South has reduced the supply which would otherwise have been realized from 
the accumulation of receipts from California. 

The banking business has gone less smoothly since our last. The New England 
banks have been greatly extended by loans of their circulation for the purchase 
of western produce, and this has come in upon them for redemption more rapidly 
than usual. The Grocers’ Bank at Boston, through the culpable mismanagement 
of some of its officers or managers, found its affairs so much involved that it was 
obliged to suspend. Several country banks which had been redeeming through 
it, not having sufficient notice of the change, were thrown out of the Suffolk, and 
thus created for a few days no little panic in financial circles. This has now 
mostly disappeared. The Grocers’ Bank went down, but the other banks, which 
were too much extended, sold out part of their securities, and most of them are 
again in good credit. Meantime, the drain of gold from New York to aid these 
institutions, and the natural flow southward to purchase exchange, has prevented 
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that gain in specie at that port which was expected. The following will show 


the weekly averages since January Ist :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES NEW YORK CITY BANKS, 


Date. Capital. 
Jan. 6, 1855 $48,000,000 


March 


March 10... 
March 17... 
March 24... 
March 31... 


April 7.. 
April 14 .. 
April 21.. 
April 28... 


May 5.... 
May 12.... 
May 19.... 
May 26.... 
June 2..... 
June 9%..... 
June 16..... 
June 23..... 
June 30..... 
 . de TO 
July 14.... 
July 21.... 
July 28.... 
Aug. 4... 
Aug. I1.... 
Aug. 18...0' 
Aug. 26..... 
Sept. 1.... 
Sept. 8.... 
Sept. 16.... 
Sept. 22.... 
Ae 
ee ee 
Oct. 13... 
20s 20% 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct, 27... 
Nov. 8.. 
Nov. 10... 
Nov. 


Dec. 8 


Dee'18..... 


BA sk 
Gs Biewcs 


48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
48,000,000 
47,688,415 
47,855,665 
47,855,665 
47,855,665 
411,855,665 
47,855,665 
47,855,665 
47,855,665 
48,684,730 
48,684,730 
48,684,730 
48,638,380 
48,633,380 
48,633,380 
48,683,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,880 
48,838,380 
48,838,880 
48,883,880 
48,833,380 
48,838,880 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48,838,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,880 
48,833,380 
48,883,380 
48,883,380 
48,833,880 
48,833,380 
48,838,880 
48,833,380 
48,838,380 
48,833,380 
49,244,620 


Loans and 
Discounts, 
$82,244,706 

83,976,081 
85,447,998 
86,654,657 
88,145,697 
89,862,170 
90,850,031 
91,690,504 
92,386,125 
92,331,789 
92,447,845 
93,050,773 
93,634,041 
94,499,394 
94,140,399 
93,632,893 
92,505,951 
93,093,243 
91,642,498 
91,675,500 
91,160,518 
91,197,653 
92,109,097 
93,100,385 
94,029,425 
95,573,212 
97,852,491 
98,621,002 
99,029,147 
99,088,799 
100,118,569 
100,774,209 
101,154,060 
100,604 604 
100,436,970 
100,273,733 
99,397,009 
98,581,734 
97,885,225 
96,515,021 
95,059,420 
95,108,376 
94,216,372 
98,369,079 
92,454,290 
92,312,408 
92,526,921 
93,189,803 
98,800,038 


Specie. 
$13,596,968 
15,488,525 
16,372,127 
16,697,260 
17,459,196 
17,124,391 
17,389,085 
16,870,876 
16,531,279 
16,870,669 
16,933,932 
16,602,729 
16,018,105 
14,968,004 
14,890,979 
14,365,041 
14,282,424 
14,825,050 
14,685,626 
15,225,056 
15,314,582 
15,897,674 
15,005,155 
14,978,558 
14,705,629 
15,641,970 
15,381,098 
16,576,506 
15,918,999 
15,920,976 
15,298,358 
15,280,669 
14,649,246 
13,326,378 
12,852,823 
12,006,625 
12,218,240 
11,655,391 
9,919,124 
11,110,687 
11,138,878 
12,461,723 
11,163,521 
11,106,298 
10,855,526 
11,715,289 
11,227,134 
11,844,625 
11,584,075 


Circulation. 
$7,049,982 
6,686,461 
6,681.856 
6,739,828 
7,000,766 
6,969,111 
6,941,606 
6,968,662 
7,106,710 
7,181,998 
7,061,018 
7,462,231 
7,837,633 
1,771.684 
7,528,528 
7,510,124 
7,610,985 
8,087,609 
7,804,977 
7,688,630 
7,489,637 
7,555,609 
7,502,568 
7,452,161 
7,485,658 
1,394,964 
7,748,069 
7,515,724 
7,407,086 
7,409,498 
7,642,908 
7,714,401 
7,610,106 
7,582,096 
7,620,178 
7,861,148 
7,721,825 
7,716,492 
7,724,970 
4,858,217 
7,840,114 
7,888,164 
7,828,489 
8,071,508 
8,088,608 
7,779,567 
7,841,654 
7,861,741 
7,701,052 


its. 
$64,982,158 

67,303,398 
69,647,618 

20,136,618 

72,928,817 
78,794,842 

75,198,686 

74,644,721 

75,958,844 
76,259,484 
76,524,227 

76,289,928 

15,600,186 

77,818,908 
17,282,242 
76,744,921 

76,219,951 

78,214,169 
75,850,592 
71,861,218 
75,765,740 
716,848,286 
77,128,789 
77,894,454 
79,113,185 
81,903,965 
85,647,249 
85,664,186 
$2,079,590 
81,625,788 
83,279,990 
83,141,320 
81,948,671 
81,278,558 
81,057,210 
80,442,478 
80,510,306 
80,105,147 
76,818,109 
47,582,626 
76,615,807 
"7,852,651 
76,974,856 
47,787,570 
45,762,408 
14,676,154 
"9,047,988 
78,660,110 
76,820,517 


One new bank, the Importers’ and Traders’, has been added to the list, its paid- 


up capital in last report being $361,220. 


The Boston banks have arranged a plan for a clearing-house, after the plan of 
that in New York, but its organization has been delayed through some fear that 


it might add to the stringency in money matters. 


of the weekly averages of the Boston banks :— 


The following is a continuation 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES AT BOSTON. 


on a COREE CELE LCP T EP CE 
Loans and discounts............. 
DIU a wceceesccccgcescceces : 


Due from other banks 
Due to other banks 
Deposits .......... 
Circulation ........ 


2,818,000 
8,288,500 
4,294,700 


8,290,000 


49,421,000 
3,507,600 
8,500,080 
4,783,000 

13,829,600 
8,264,000 


79 


November 26, December 3. December 10. December 17. 
$32,710,000 $81,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 

50,408,500 48,794,000 
2,909,000 
8,700,000 
4,301,000 
13,061,800 18,280,000 
8,324,000 


50,341,600 
8,608,000 
8,067,800 
5,097,000 

14,282,000 
7,750,000 


The monthly returns to the Secretary of State of all the banks in Massachu- 
setts, December 3d, was as follows :— 


Capital...... eoeeses 
Net circnlation............. a 
Deposits ..... Soeseecces decee 
Profits on hand......... eH 


Notes, bills of exchange, d&c..... 
Specie... 
Real estate ... 


BO eS ce ws bea 


LIABILITIES, 


36 city. 
$31,960,000 
3,831,803 
13,280,244 
8,285,300 


132 country: 
$26,826,000 
13,821,445 
6,107,965 
2,188,389 





$52,357,347 
RESOURCES. 


$48,794,226 
2,909,255 
653,866 


$48,342,799 


$46,794,351 
1,015,804 
82,644 





$52,357,847 


$48,342,799 


Total. 
$58,185,000 
17,653,248 
19,388,209 
5,473,689 


$100,700,146 


$95,588,577 
3,925,059 
1,186,510 


$100,700,146 


The supply of gold from California is still on the increase, but so much is now 
shipped directly to England, and so much more retained for circulation in Califor- 


nia, now that the mint is there to coin it, that there is little increase in the quan- 


tity sent to the Atlantic States. The following will show the deposits at the New 
York Assay Office for the month of November :-— 


DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Gold, Silver. 
$4,000 00 $6,500 00 
12,000 00 18,000 00 

2,834,000 00 16,500 00 


$41,000 00 


Total. 
$10,500 00 
80,000 00 
2,350,5C0 00 





Total deposits ........ eee 


Total deposits payable in bars ee 
Total deposits payable in coins......... ec eececescnses peecccees 
Gold bars stamped......-cesescccecececesecs ¢o0 ones os 


$2,350,000 00 $2,391,000 00 


$222,000 00 
2,169,000 00 
2,433,743 00 


It will be seen, by comparing this with the last month’s table, that there has 
been quite a change in the deposits, the demand for export having fallen off, and 
nearly all the gold now wanted for coin. Included in the total were $164,000 in 
California mint bars. There will be included in the next monthly table a large 
increase of silver deposits, that metal being now sent here instead of to New 
Orleans. 

The imports into the country in November were larger than for the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year, that being the date when the receipts ran down 
below the average, but they have not been extravagant. At the port of New 
York the total receipts of foreign goods for November were $3,315,346 greater 
han for the same month last year, $637,739 less than for November, 1853, and 
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$3,211,121 greater than for November, 1852, as will fully appear from the fol- 
lowing comparison :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR NOVEMBER. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Entered for consumption........ $7,167,851 $9,232,007 $5,746,588 $7,654,782 
Entered for warehousing........ 596,068 2,864,350 2,188,866 2,547,741 
lois! yo gp AECL LES 891,882 834,228 662,817 1,780,287 
Specie and bullion ............. 80,766" 154,342 39,121 14,378 








Total entered at the port ........ $8,736,067 $22,584,997 $8,631,842 $11,947,188 
Withdrawn from warehouse..... 1,047,972 1,833,068 1,481,775 —_:1,197,650 

The gain is very large in free goods, especially in coffee, the total for the month 
of November being $1,000,000 against $200,000 for the same time last year. 
This still leaves the total foreign imports at this port since January 1st, $29,718,907 
less than for the corresponding eleven months of last year, $37,822,641 less than 
for the same time in 1853, and $22,785,988 more than for the same time in 1852, 
as will appear from the annexed comparison :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR ELEVEN MONTHS FROM JANUARY IST. 


1892. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Entered for consumpiion ...... $98,248,742 144,007,797 126,155,448 104,308,458 
Entered for warehousing ........ 7,730,384 22,122,462 28,963,725 24,115,079 
Free goods ......cseeeeeeeeee+ 11,276,195 11,721,200 14,867,342 13,165,406 
Specie and bullion .... ....... 2.295410 2,817,901 2,069,116 747,776 





Total entered at the port... $119,550,731 180,169,860 172,055,626 142,386,719 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 14,511,468 14,204,069 21,006,567 22,266,546 


For the year there has been a decline in the receipts of free goods, although the 
total for the last month has so largely increased. The imports of specie have 
been very light, the shipments from all quarters being directed to Europe, where 
it has commanded a higher premium. 

The cash revenue at New York has increased during the month, but for the 
year is about five millions behind the total for the same time last year, and nearly 
nine millions behind the corresponding total for 1853. We have compiled a com- 
parative table showing the receipts for duties at that port since the opening of 
the year :— 

CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 
1852. 1893. 1854. 1855. 


First quarter ..... $7,617,887 72 $11,125,500 47 $10.873,699 81 $7,588,288 21 
Second quarter... 6.632.425 16 10041829 03 8,864,261 45 6,711,657 50 
Third quarter.....  10.281,190 03 18,673,105 14 12,699,868 05 11,601,517 60 
In October..... oe. 2,392,109 567 2,705,694 33 2,402,115 10 8,829,194 95 
In November...... 2,051,476 385 2,642,985 92 1,751,023 45 = 2,171,707 76 





Total.........+ $28,975,088 83 $40,129,114 89 $36,590,967 36 $81,402,366 02 


Of the increased imports for November, about one-half are in dry goods and 
the remainder in general merchandise. At the port of New York these receipts 
for the month show an increase of $1,829,230 as compared with November last 
year, a decrease of $734,475 as compared with November, 1853, and an increase 
of $2,168,033 as compared with November, 1852. The increase, as compared 
with last year, has been divided between woolens, silks, cottons, and linens, with- 
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out especial excess in either, showing a general augmentation of the import trade. 
The aggregate receipts for the month show a gain on every year of the past, ex- 
cept the year 1853, as will appear from the following brief comparison :— 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


In the month of November, 1851 ......ccccscccccccecccccnse $1,867,221 
In the month of November, 1852 ....ccceccececsccesevcsecs 2,851,209 
In the month of November, 1853 .....c..ccccccccccrcccecccsess 4,783,717 
In the month of November, 1854 ........cccccsccceseccenceses 2,220,012 
In the month of November, 1855 an cake abbcenes 4,049,242 

The month of December will probably show a further gain in this respect, as 
compared with last year, and the total for the next six months is likely to be in 
excess of the corresponding period of 1854-5. We annex a summary for the 
four weeks ending with November :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK IN NOVEMBER, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1852. 1855. 1844. 1850. 


Manufactures of wool...... $633,451 $1,012,335 $320,267 $924,069 
Manufactures of cotton........... 870,677 654,878 204,445 489,752 
Manufactures of silk .........6+5. 969,417 1,178,826 590,757 977,765 
Manufactures of flax ........... .. 459,882 512,680 284,050 897,225 
Miscellaneous dry goods 217,279 253,712 274,889 





Total entered for consumption . $2,637,276 $3,575,498 $1,603,231 $3,063,700 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1859. 


Manufactures of wool............ $48,886 $116,951 $167,102 | $62,270 
Manufactures of cotton .......... 18,960 54,887 62,618 54,073 
Manufactures of silk ..... SPich wae 64,497 123,471 102,254 29,439 
Manufactures of flax 20,179 58,892 68,166 82,190 
Miscellaneous dry goods .........- 24,391 57,842 28,831 45,284 





SES reese ore woeee $166,863 $412,048 $418,971 $228,256 
Add entered for consumption...... 2,689,276 3,575,498 1,603,281 8,063,700 





Total thrown on the market... $2,804,139 $3,987,541 $2,022,202 $8,286,956 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1892. 1853. 1854, 1855. 


Manufactures of wool............. $58,778 $841,764 $68,292 $176,557 
Manufactures of cotton ......+.-6- 58,056 876,111 135,308 292,537 
Manufactures of silk .........0-.6. 76,608 $16,871 196,909 289,766 
Manufactures of flax..... Seis 4 Base 9,878 146,025 59,069 107,094 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........++ 41,123 27,448 157,203 119,688 








Total..... wees $248,938 $1,208,219 $616,781 $985,542 
Add entered for consumption...... 2,637,276 3,575,498 1,603,231 3,063,700 





Total entered at the port....... $2,881,209 $4,783,717 $2,220,012 $4,049,249 

This still leaves the total since January 1st, $17,533,370 less than the total for 
the corresponding eleven months of last year, $26,527,735 less than for the same 
period of 1853, and $4,673,204 greater than for the same period of 1852, as will 
appear from the following comparison :— 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO. I. 6 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, FROM 
JANUARY Ist, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1856. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $13,7/10,189 $24,001,971 $17,529,560 $15,686,552 
Manufactures of cotton. ......... 8,654,810 13,377,261 12,768,689 7,774,506 
Manufactures of silk. ........... 19,808,978 30,100,877 23,989,516 19,856,354 
Manofactures of flax............ 5,654,618 7,347,983 6,155,876 5,290,905 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 3,848,048 4,967,817 5,186,977 4,777,945 


Total .......seeecees -eee++ $51,264,593 $79,795,799 $65,624,568 $53,386,262 





WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1852. 1853. 1854, 1855. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $1,561,075 $2,029,660 $4,046,154 $2,384,214 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 1,888,761 986,857 2,504,123 2,095,993 
Manufactures of silk ........... 2,844,280 1,840,906 2,882,257 2,614,650 
Manufactures of flax............ 765,305 289,646 839,642 1,339,270 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 858,499 857,539 879,256 185,980 





Total withdrawn ............ $5,857,870 $5,004,608 $10,651,482 $8,870,057 
Add entered for consumption ... 51,264,593 79,795,799 65,624,668 53,386,262 


Total thrown upon the market. $57,122,463! $84,800,407 $76,276,000 $62,256,319 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1869. 1853. 1854. 1856. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $1,245,850 $2,752,402 $4,668,179 $1,746,241 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 860.665 1,780,460 2,559,442 1,783,099 
Manufactures of silk ............ 1,909,168 1,931,540 38,554,952 2,105,529 
Manufactures of flax............ $37,741 599,848 1,124,658 987,403 
Miscellaneous dry goods... 407,698 864,605 687,490 738,385 








Total. ...c.ccceceececeses $4,759,122 $7,428,855 $12,605,721 $7,310,657 
Add entered for consumption.... 51,264,593 79,795,799 65,624,568 53,886,262 





Total entered at the port ... $56,023,715 $87,224,654 $78,230,289 $60,696,919 


The exports for the month of November show a very iarge gain, exclusively in 
domestic produce, while there has been a large falling off in the shipments of the 
precious metals. The total exports for November, exclusive of specie, are 
$3,680,275 greater than for Movember of last year, $502,658 greater than for 
the same month of 1853, which was a period noted for large shipments of produce, 
and $4,682,178 greater than for November, 1852. The following is a compara- 
tive summary :— 

"EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


1852. 1833. 1834. 1859. 


Domestic produce.,............ $3,529,447 $7,489,937 $4,660,007 $8,344,858 
Foreign merchandise (free), 27,634 48,088 116,884 129,405 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 541,296 739,872 $28,889 806,817 
OPUS 6s) edittits bciees Si dc nt cae 809,818  3.855,775 3,538,001 1,011,900 





Total exports ........ coceess $4,908,190 $12,133,672 $8,688,281 $9,792,455 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 4,098,377 8,277,897 5,100,280 8,780,555 


This brings the total shipments, exclusive of specie, from New York to foreign 
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ports since January Ist, $4,316,778 above the total for the first eleven months of 
last. year, $3,182,861 above the the corresponding total for 1853, and $19,769,304 
above the same period of 1852 :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS FROM JANUARY Is7, 


1852. 1853. 1864. 1856. 


Domestic produce............... $87,768,988 $58,874,056 $52,557,868 $54,766,778 
Foreign merchandise (free) 827,146 1,265,771 1,661,963 3,618,875 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 4,810,270 4,861,965 4,239,044 4,290,000 
Specie... ...ccccececescseeeses 28,915,950 28,621,505 87,101,142 26,639,205 





Total exports ceeceesceeceses $66,822,299 $83,113,297, $95,460,017 $89,314,858 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 42,906,349 59,491,792 68,358,875 62,675,658 


We also annex a comparative table, showing some interesting particulars in re- 
gard to the shipments of domestic produce :— 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN 
PORTS FROM JANUARY lsT TO DECEMBER 17TH :— 


1854. 1856. 1854. 1865. 

Ashes—pots....bbls. 9,104 18,080| Naval stores....bbls. 622,949 621,547 

pearls 1,876 2,188 | Oils—whale....galls. 315,161 269,192 

Beeswax........./bs. 204,815 169,616 sperm ....... 680,587 778,124 

lard ........ 82,465 101,928 

Breadstuffs— linseed ....... 7,160 11,000 

Wheat flour... bbls. 865,740 940,142 
Rye flour ........ 10,354 = 20,137} Provisions—- 

Corn meal,....... 67,418 49,690 Pork........bbls. 106,154 143,859 

Wheat ......bush. 1,654,834 2,920,046 Betts. cccvinaviawe 88,405 63,694 

815,158 479,236 Cut meats, lbs.. ..16,741,158 15,670,578 

63,859 32,064 Butter ........... 2,008,850 957,765 

4,453,245 3,790,5648| Cheese............8,601,798 6,881,877 

Candles—mold.boxes 49,165 62,798} Lard............14,724,862 8,143,901 

10,816 10,288) Rice ...........tres 22,606 22,288 

21,863 18,486) Tallow.......... lbs. 5,770,812 1,810,282 

Cotton,........bales 299,486 272,277!}Tobacco, crude..pkgs 35,118 81,826 

Hay..... ite 8,636 5,734 | Do., manufactured.lbs. 3,547,944 4,928,601 

HOpe .. coe cceces ed 11,117 8,896 | Whalebone.,....... 1,708,208 2,089,311 





The foregoing shows a very large increase in the shipments from New York of 
wheat, the total since January Ist having gained nearly 80 per cent. The exports 
of wheat flour have increased but little in the aggregate, although the shipments 
of the last few months show an enormous gain upon the business of last year. 
The exports of corn are also inereasing, but have not reached the large total 
shipped in 1854. There has also been a gain in pork and cheese, but a very large 
falling off in beef, butter, and lard. The exports of rye have been large, and the 
demand for continental ports is still active. Last year the fleet of vessels which 
fitted out from Antwerp, &c., for Archangel, just at the close of the British and 
French blockade for the season, managed to escape the ice, and brought back 
large supplies of rye. This year the same thing was attempted, but with less fa- 
vorable results. Several vessels were frozen in the ice, and the Russian Emperor 
prohibited the export, so that the vessels which were tempted by the large profit 
offered, had a hard time of it. There can now be little question but what Europe 
will need nearly all the surplus we can spare, and very low prices for breadstuffs 
need not, therefore, be expected until after the next harvest. 
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NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING DECEMBER 21, 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, NEW YORK. 

The transactions since our last monthly report, ending November 23d, have 
not exceeded 20,000 bales, exclusive of about 12,000 bales sold in transitu. Prices 
have varied $c. a $c. per pound, closing at about 4c. per pound lower than those 
quoted four weeks since. Our own manufacturers have operated but sparingly— 
the condition of the manufactured article being far from satisfactory. The bulk 
of the month’s sales being for the continent and Liverpool. ‘The arrivals from 
Southern ports as yet fail to add to our small stock sufficiently for the execution 
of any extensive orders, and in consequence, a very large business continues to 
be done at all the Southern ports, and at prices far bevond the views of many, 
when taken in connection with the almost general belief of a crop of 3,500,000 
bales. 

The foreign accounts received during the past month, although representing an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in the manufacturing districts, have likewise been 
colored with rumors of peace, and a speedy return to its proper channels of the 
legitimate commercial transactions of the European belligerents—the effect of 
which here has been to sustain prices on a peace basis. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the effect of a more tranquil state of affairs abroad would increase 
consumption, or that prices would advance in the face of probable heavy re- 
ceipts. 

The receipts to present time at all the Southern ports show a gain on last year 
of 400,000 bales. The total foreign export is 250,000 bales in excess of last 
year—the increase to Great Britain being 133,000 bales; to France, 57,000 
bales ; other foreign ports, 60,000 bales. Stock on hand over last year, 120,000 
bales. 

For the week ending November 30th, the sales were estimated at 5,500 bales ; 
the market opened with much firmness on the part of holders, but, owing to the 
absence of foreign advices, and free arrivals, the quantity on sale was augmented, 
so that at the close of the week a concession of $c. a dc. per pound was submitted 
to, the market closing at the following asking quotations :— 


PRICES ADOPTED NOVEMBER 80TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES !— 


‘ Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O, & Texas, 
Ordinary ....... ovecses a dew nae 8} 84 8% 


Middling......sseccccceseces s? 94 9} 9% 
Middling fair 10 10} 103 
WUE oa ewececs ci vetees ev evecce 10} 104 10% 

The foreign advices to hand during the week ending December 7th reported a 
succession of declines, on which prices here fell off $c. a 3c. per peund on all 
grades. Sellers at the close of the week were firmer in their demands, and the 
market closed steady at the following quotations, with sales for the week of 5,000 
bales, and about 4,000 bales in transitu :— 


PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 7TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland, Florida. Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
Ordinary....... oe 8 
Middling 
Middling fair 


A reduced stock enabled holders during the week ending December 14th to 
obtain jc. per pound advance, notwithstanding a still further decline in the foreign 
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markets. Prices at the Southern ports being ably maintained likewise strength- 
ened this. The sales for the week were 4,500 bales, and 5,000 bales in transitu. 
The market closed firm at the following :— 


PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 14TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :-— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
8 84 8} 


Ordinary ..... veleteusieneseduua 8} 

PEE cine ves cisedee sles eee 9} 98 94 9§ 
Middling fair ...<000c2cccccccs 9% 94 10¢ = 104 
NE 64 US KAO 044 vod vost on dad 10 10} 10% 11t 


The transactions for the weck closing at date are estimated at 5,000 bales, and 
3,500 bales in transitu. There is no change to be noticed in quotations, if we 
except an indifference on the part of holders to offer their stocks on account of 
rather more favorable Liverpool advices. Buyers for export are alike indifferent 
about purchasing, except at some slight concession. The market closed quiet at 
the annexed rates :— 
PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 21ST FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 

Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas, 
Ordinary... ...ccserccccesereces 8} 8} 84 84 
MI dicccs'cuccsceceues Gy 9} 98 9} 94 


Md OF 6... oo eeoe cae as 98 94 10} 10% 
Vole. ccc ckcs 10 10} 103 14 


Views, both North and South, are expressed in the figures 3,300,000 to 
3,500,000 bales. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In compliance with the provisions of the first section of the act of the 16th of 
September, 1850, entitled “an Act to provide for printing the Annual Report 
upon Commerce and Navigation,” which makes it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause the said report to be completed at as early a day before the 
first Monday in January in each year as practicable, Mr. Guthrie, the Secretary, 
stated in a letter which accompanies the report for the year ending June, 1855, 
that the report was completed on the 12th day of October, 1855, nearly three 
months in advance of the time designated in said act. 

The work was immediately placed in the hands of the public printer, and the 
usual number of copies prepared for the use of the members of the two houses of 
Congress and their officers on the day, (first Monday in December, 1855,) five 
weeks in advance of the time limited in the act for that purpose. 

In order to present in one number a full statistical view of the Commerce, &c., 
of the United States, we have been compelled to abridge, or omit altogether, sev. 
eral of our usual departments in the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine. 
The tables thus presented will be found more valuable for ready reference, present 
and future. 

The first which follows gives a summary statement of the value of the exports 
of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, during the year 
commencing on the Ist of July, 1854, and ending on the 30th of June, 1855 -— 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS vF THE UNITED STATES, 


PRODUCT OF THE SEA. 
ies— 

Oil, spermaceti.......... 
Oil, ache wae ces ans” 
Whalebone..../.4...... 
Spermaceti.:............ 
8 aceti candles....... 
Fish, dried and smoked... 
Fish, pickled. 


$1,593,832 
485,505 
781,680 
45,411 
186,468 
379,892 
94,111 


$3,516,894 
PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. 


Wood— 
Staves and heading...... 
BNOE cans ce ccaseci< 
Boards, plank, & scantling ; 
Hewn timber ........... 
Other lumber............ 
Oak-bark and other dye... 
All manufactures of wood. 
Naval stores— 
Tar and pitch........... 
Rosin and turpentine. . 
Ashes, pot and pearl 
Ginseng. Ai nep adeno se ohee 4 
Skins and furs...... deaseee 


$1,922,238 
143,362 
2,544,065 
806,643 
677,659 
99,168 
8,683,420 


288,028 
1,761,428 
448,499 
19,796 
709,531 
$12,608,837 
PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Of animals—Beef. . $2,600,547 
Tallow 1,352,406 
361,982 
84,680 
418,723 
514,034 


Horned cattle..... CS ‘ 
Butter... 


Pork, pickled... 
Hams and bacon . 3,195,978 
4,018,016 
27,802 
2,192 
108,484 
83,420 
18,837 
$17,178,080 
$1,829,246 
10,896,908 
6,961,571 
1,237,122 
236,248 


Vegetable food—Wheat .... 
Ap ay SER 
Indian corn... . 

Indian meal ......... fsa 
Rye meal 

Rye, oats, and other emall 
grain and pulse ....... 
Biseuit or ship bread... . 
Potatoes ... 
BORNE o ccccdssnccceces 
aS Pa aa 


238,976 
657,783 
208,416 
107,643 
64,496 
1,717,953 


$23,651,362 


eeeeteeeeres 


Total of agriculture.... $40,829,442 


4,390,979 | To 





Cotton. ....... e+ ®eeeeree 88,148,844 
Tohacco .......eeeeeee0-++ 14,712,468 


MND a 6's dn c).0) <AdAa aA 121,820 
Other agricultural pruduets— 
Flax seed 
Clover seed..... 2... 
Brown sugar 
ROPE. oc cs cccccscccpons 


6,016 
13,570 
286,408 
1,310,720 


$1,616,714 


MANUFACTURES. 
Refined sugar............. 


Mg bdaseees wean bie 6&0 


$526,463 
69,905 
2,771 
$84,144 
1,448,280 
101,836 
189,880 
17,281 


Spirits from grain 

Spirits from molasses 

Spirits from other materials. 
NON a 6 oA v0ae th cnenees 

Vinegar...... eiceaes was ° 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, in 
ery |S ‘ 

Beer, ale, porter, and cider, in 
bottles 

Linseed oil . 

Spirits of turpentine 

Household furniture 

Coaches and parts, and rail- 
road-cars and parts . 

Hats of fur or silk 

Hats of paim-leaf 

Saddlery......... Putekeve 


Trunks and valices 


18,603 


26,466 
49,580 
1,137,152 
803,960 


290,525 
140,692 
37,222 
64,886 
85,208 
699,141 
412,208 
14,038 
1,486,075 
366.051 
288,867 
763,539 
815,267 
156,879 
14,298 
Iron, 28,060 
ad 10,189 

i 255,188 
306,439 
8,158,596 
690,766 
788,114 


$15,083,514 


“ castings of 

“ all other manufac. of .. 
Copper & brass, & manuf. of. 
Drugs and medicines....... 


Cotton piece goods— 
Printed or colored. ..... 
White, other than duck... 
Duck... 
All other manufactures of. 


$2,613,655 
2,798,910 
113,366 
386,250 
$5,857,181 
2,506 
84,002 
228,801 


Hemp, cloth and thread . 
bags & other manuf. of 
Wearing apparel... 


eeeeeee 








Earthen and stone ware .... 
Combs and buttons ........ 
Brushes of all kinds ...... . 
Billiard tables and apparatus 
Umbrellas and parasols .... 
Morocco and leather not sold 

by the pound ........... 
re a eS eee 

inting presses and type... 
Musical instruments. <8 das 
Books and maps .......... 
Paper and stationery....... 
Paints and varnish......... 
Jewelry, real and mock... .. 
Gold and silver and gold leaf, 

manufactures of.......... 
Glass........... bebbicces 


Pewter and lead .......... 
Marble and stone.......... 
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$32,119 
82,049 
10,856 
4,916 
8,441 


86,045 
14,829 
36,405 
106,857 
207,218 
185,637 
163,096 
17,883 


9,051 
204,679 
14,279 
5,233 
168,546 








Artificial flowers .......... 
Bricks and lime ........+..- 
India-rubber boots & shoes. . 
India-rubber, all other manu- 

factures Of.......e.ese08 
EMME. cic cinncedgaarecens 
CORR cscivcccssescceskes 


Gov kcabeketncaenee cn 
Gold and silver coin 
Gold and silver bullion...... 
Quicksilver. ......csccceee 


Articles not enumerated— 
Manufactured... . 
Raw produce ........4++ 


Total.... 


eeeeereee #88 


The following table exhibits the value of our domestic exports to each foreign 
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$4,160 
57,393 
686,769 


722,338 
82,945 
739.589 





$9,668,823 
637,006 
190,793 
19,842,423 
$4,114,995 
806,119 


8,274,843 
1,545,518 





246,708,553 





country, distinguishing the amount exported in American and foreign vessels. 
The total domestic exports to all countries, it will be seen by this and the previous 
table, for the year, was $246,708,553 ; of which, $129,475,967 was exported to 
England alone, $159,181,095 to England and all her possessions, leaving less than 


Whither exported. 
Russia on the Baltic and North Seas... 
Russia in America... ......... irae ae 
Priselg......-... Or uh Caeanaee Lae 
Sweden and Norway...........-e.0. : 
Swedish West Indies.............0.. 
Denmark...........000005 ace hanes é 
Danish West Indies............-.06- 
Hamburg...... wh ccccvdcrecscessess . 
Bremen........... OTT ee Te oie 
Other German ports .......6-eeeeeee 
MIR co cvedecsccreeehas ea tile es 
Dutch West Indies ........... eeawds 
BPM IIIB nc a asiwccnvcccececees 
Dutch East Indies........ euuan thie ae 
Dn scot vcccvercctonsces oe cee 
| ne rs ceeee cove 
Scotland ......... hanes ad bases Kena’ 
MIE vn « c:cbiiih U0ldob vb wSwdaes cease P 
GiPMAr. . cst ceeiccces bv pken Samir 
Malte cz... vses eed <'4 Wei ek ae iy 
i os 25555. d he a's 0 0 0d S EAE oes pe 
Other British North American Possess’ns 
British West Indies... .. ov wkekwies ese 
British Honduras............0.00--006 
British Guiana ........6.. 00s eeee Kae 
British Possessions in Africa....... sate 
British Australia........... wea ewel 
British East Indies.............0000. " 
France on the Atlantic.............. i 


France on the Mediterranean ......... 
French North American Possessions... . 


$100,000,000 for all other countries :— 





VALUE OF DOMESTIO EXPORTS TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY. 


In American In foreign 
vessels, vessels, 

$48,940 beset ver . 
84,1256 eo desves 
ecedetsee 20,466 
562,611 $86,406 
61,914 6,942 
20,971 50,025 
479,330 63,781 
575,468 1,459,973 
2,262,025 4,857,703 
Ceecesans 10,959 
1,230,964 689,405 
228,313 4,327 
237,963 Cbnservinse 
286,448 1,494 
2,184,328 192,026 
94,065,678 85,410,289 
1,697,249 609,502 
886,125 823,608 
176,012 49,353 
176,421 85,976 
8,449,118 6,501,646 
1,774,788 4,081,090 
8,689,727 1,148,424 
288,938 187,495 
757,792 66,327 
878,533 64,942 
2,668,364 39,679 
711,929 2,190 
27,786,420 509,874 
8,265,081 62,573 
24,194 126,654 














To each 
country. 
$48,940 
84,125 
20,466 
949,017 
68,856 
70,996 
848,111 
2,085,441 
7,119,728 
10,959 
1,920,369 
232,640 
237,968 
287,987 
2,376,354 
129,475,967 
2,806,761 
1,209,633 
225,365 
212,397 
9,950,764 
5,855,878 
4,788,151 
471,433 
824,119 
443,475 
2,703,043 
714,119 
28,296,294 
8,827,604 
150,848 
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In foreign To each 

Whither exported, je vessels. country. 
French West Indies...............e: $322,447 $74,390 $396,837 
French Guiana. re ir eG 78,652 evelsts'eo Gus 78,652 
Spain on the Atlantic...............- 921,117 268,041 1,189,158 
Spain on the Mediterranean...... 125,789 8,249,891 8,375,680 
Canary Islands 3 . Py 48,211 43,211 
84,362 94,203 
- oe Kaban’ 7,341,033 7,607,119 
Porto Rico... . 1,022,071 122,610 1,144,581 
MU be cuiic ccccttcégebecccasee 170,411 100,805 270,716 
Madeira.......:..:... RISE EE ee $8,821 9,681 48,502 
Cape de Verd Islands 56,496 doveveleas 56,496 
Azores... .. i </e 13,553 419 13,972 
1,552,638 285,648 1,888,186 
214,801 12,116 226.917 
227,840 51,900 270,740 
94,903 112,887 207,790 
Austria ..... 3 109,350 e's 109,350 
Austrian Possessions in Italy.......... 766,851 411,826 1,168,177 
Turkey in Europe............. 319,942 877,827 
Turkey in Asia........ .. -sagenne 416,932 416,932 
Other ports in Africa....... 1,254,636 1,809,485 
WES x Dib ibis 2004 Chev edb be cdia’ 1,591,724 1,773,542 
DO DAG inn oh cb oe) cencencéope 132,258 155,792 
Mexico.... Tei ie ae 1,928,787 829,581 2,258,368 
Central Republic ..........ccccccees 1,165,779 44,805 1,210,684 
Re a ee 878,747 13,498 892,245 
1,057,066 96,538 1,152,604 
8,839,083 134,186 8,973,219 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic...... 843,836 50,821 394,657 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Republic. . 770,653 40,108 810,756 
Cnbasssidsess Mirbeie ise cee ane 2.778.260 215,971 2,994,281 
627,247 129,076 756,328 
66,092 66,092 
928,458 929,671 
‘ . 1,525,697 1,583,057 
Other ports in Asia ....... dies 16,555 ° 16,555 
Whale fisheries. . . side 8 830,188 


——— 





Total ......ccccceesscecsseeess $182,885,249 $63,823,304 $246,708,553 


As cotton, the great staple of the Southern States, is by far the largest article 
of our domestic export, we subjoin a table compiled from the report, showing the 
quantity and value exported to the several countries with which we have commer- 
cial intercourse :— 


EXPORT OF COTTON TO DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 
Bales. Sea Island. Other. 

Whither exported. . Pounds, Pounds. Value. 
Russia on the Baltic and North Seas ; 448,897 $48,647 
Sweden and Norway..... Sccceees eaeedore 8,428,487 741,278 

° 209,186 20,971 

eer Perr rs 8,148,818 761,672 
Bremen ee ‘ 22,640,613 2,020,488 
Other German ports.........+.- 10.759 1,075 
SEI, oo 0 ccc cawksne den 11,423 4,892,006 418,483 
Pn 6 ccnvamndgavavececaas 28,838 12,219,553 1,942,434 
1,605,605 9,991,136 651,509,777 56,600,297 

22,459 366,103 9.399.534 928,185 

: 5,079: ssssvees 2,231,709 188,317 

Gibraltar.......... See tbb we ee cs 625 260,070 26,504 
CE. cS ws wisceedpe cane wavens 174 78,838 7,487 
Other British N. A. Possessions... . 1,879 804,866 79,569 
France on the Atlantic ........++ 459,148 2,614,345 201,629,512 18,519,380 
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Bales. Sea Island. Other. 

Whither exported. No, Pounds, Pounds, Value. 
France on the Mediterranean...... 11,150 17,088 5,852,914 $516,043 
Spain on the Atlantic ........ ees STAT vevdbiee 1,631,740 164,598 
Spain on the on spammer odes 78461 ....+.-. 81,440,055 38,155,536 
EE A a ree ee SE eee eties 9,620 "70 
Portugal. ....... Se SS a ae OD i Aivees 144,006 16,788 
Sardinia ...... * Poeeres Vetewe . 88,536 ......-. 14,777,766 1,288,387 
Tuscany..... EL EPPO EE Core vee SEE eevee» 51,457 4,804 
Papal States............06. thes ee Ne 19,350 1,514 
Two Sicilies ............ woud Gs $830: cScwitex 1,238,492 109,724 
ML 5 2 Wu Webb atidcccccce 1989 <técgess 955,114 85,052 
Austrian Possessions in Italy...... TOS81 esky ss 8,806,351 751,622 
MS Wa CENT (OWs Ucciecvesiece S681T  Sa7a.. 1,527,079 744,619 















a 2,308,408 13,059,590 995,366,011 88,148,844 









We give below a general statement of merchandise, &c., of the growth, prod- 
uce, or manufacture of foreign countries, exported from the United States during 
the year ending June 30th, 1355, distinguishing the amount (in dollars) free of 
duty and paying duty, also the amount in American and foreign vessels :— 








VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, ETC,, EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, 













Free of Paying In American In foreign 
Whither exported. duty. duties. Total. vessels, vessels, 































Russia on Baltic & N.S.. $1,690 $18,724 $20,414 $20,414 §$..... 

Russian possess’ns in N. A. 2,825 17,141 19,966 19,066... eu 

Prussia ...... eS ve die! thee eeu 10,800 10,800 rr 10,800 

Sweden and Norway.... 8,566 25,227 28,793 20,580 8,218 
Swedish West Indies.... 57 884 391 i ek 2 at Se 
Denmark . anak, PA pee 8,675 8,675 6,875 1,800 ced ¥ 
Danish West Indies. .... 2,202 48,151 45,353 $7,208 8,145 at 
Hamburg Devdas wee kee 68,128 447,066 615,194 105,025 410,169 ae a ; 
Bremen .......0seee00% 106,254 854,633 459,887 145,170 814,717 ce) : 
Other German peony 1,238 1,406 2,642 dattls 2,642 a 
PE hes Ch wdisinr in os 17,724 190,891 208,615 103, 883 104,732 ae 
Dutch West Indies...... 53 7,568 4,616 7,430 186 sae 
Dutch Guiana.......... 26 10,617 10,643 10,648 Sadia oe a 
Dutch East Indies ..... . 87,170 16,716 53,886 Se bears I24 a 
Se ae 956,781 594,105 1,550,886 1,490,621 60,265 ae 
England....... +e .. 8,625,894 2,527,284 6,153,178 4,808,352 1,844,896 48 
Scotland...... Aicnbuake 5,520 108969 114,489 89,225 25,964 ae 
ee ene 331,726 1,125 832,851 $32,551 300 Le a 
EN vd-v'cs dvbee seus 26,682 97,697 128379 122,720 659 “4 § 
Malta..... Se Vibe éde ene 89,628 82,824 72,452 81,932 49,520 : ie , 
EE SCE 1,079,000 7,690,580 8,769,580 5,656,302 3,113,278 ig 
Other Brit. N. Amer. poss. $20,544 2,909,254 8,229,798 1,613,726 1,616,072 ade 
British West Indies..... 153,729 79,263 232,992 170,685 62,307 ei 2 
British Honduras ....... 9,177 42.349 51,526 48,484 8,092 a a 
British Guiana ......... 66 747 813 368 445 ae 
British possess. in Africa.. 1,122 7,715 8,837 8,767 70 cee] Mf 
British Australia . is 547 819,959 $20,506 251,418 69,088 va 8 
British East Judlies.. wee’ 110,690 87,454 198,144 181,627 16,517 ie. 
France on the Atlantic .. 190,900 899,246 1,090,146 1,027,659 62,487 4s 





France on the Mediterr’n. 77,025 87,059 164,084 155,745 8,389 







French N. Amer. poss’ns.. 12,276 23,801 85,677 6,143 29.534 ted ¥ 
French West Indies..... 1,988 10,876 12,864 1,751 11,113 fond a 
French Guiana ......... sees 1,966 1,966 1,966 ese oe a 
Spain on the Atlantic... 149,217 1,900 151,117 180,250 20,867 tt iy 
Spain on the Mediterr’n.. 200,889 2,812 203,701 203,466 245 ied & 
Canary Islands ......... 882 2,754 8,086 8,086 ey ae # 





Philippine Islands.,.... 76,079 7,629 83,708 88,108 es i \ 
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Free of Paying In American In foreign 

Whither exported, duty. duties, Total. vessels. vessels, 
Cuba .......ccceeeeee. $71,451 $826,012 $397,468 $389,842 
Porto Rico... .....0s. 5,580 88,857 88,987 82,722 
ae eee 13,349 11,518 24,867 5,450 
Madeira .......... a 2,470 5,261 4,306 
Cape de Verd Islands ... 1,820 8,120 8,120 
EN ia ct Ghia diseces =< 593 its aa 593 593 
~ ped hepa ewes 88,930 148,844 96,069 
oso PRb ween tee 85,068 42,669 42,669 

Papal. Laken. eeeeeeeveee * eee 67 

Two Sicilies édthetasnes . SR14G4 122,082 448,686 227657 216,129 

16,489 54,031 70,520 70,520 (oave 

48,779 2,975 61.754 51,764 veces 

12,843 41,940 54,783 32,989 21,794 

67,464 41,633 108,997 108,997 thes 

2,690 63,780 66,470 65,923 547 

627 307,169 807,796 272,083 85,718 

3,345 4,557 7,922 6,573 1,349 

‘ a 7,018 662,418 669,436 683.807 185.629 

Central Republic . mae os 220 51,366 51,586 60,318 1,268 

New Granada . 89,172 80,628 169,800 167,516 2,284 

, SRE a 17,198 58,647 70,845 5F 016 156,829 

i 163,709 124,345 288,054 270,425 17,629 

Uraguay .. 3,380 24,135 27,515 20,399 7,116 

Buenos Ayres... Caw ese hoes 74,850 83,821 158,671 150,309 8,362 

SBT Fae ee 64,219 377,807 432,026 826,319 105,707 

ee Tae «2 10,564 108,659 114,228 49,692 64,581 

Sandwich Islands 8,024 192,927 195,951 191,021 4,930 

é 78,559 107,822 186,372 176,916 9,456 

Other ports in Asia 179 17 196 196 ve Ses 

Whale fisheries......... 2,447 13,767 16,214 15,749 465 








8,806,475 19,641,818 28,448,293 20,365,813 8,082,980 





ee eo ee 


From warehouse...... os 13,975.795 138,975,795  9,999.055 38,976,740 
Not from warehouse..... 8, 806, 475 6,666,023 14,472,498 10,866,258 4,106,240 


The following table gives the value of imports into the United States, paying 
duty and free of duty, and in American and foreign vessels, for the year ending 
June 30th, 1855 :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


Free of Paying In American In foreign 
Whence imported. duty. duties, Total. vessels, vessels, 


Russia on Baltic & N.S.. $2,749 $247,807 $250.556 $250,556 §..... 
Russia on the Black Sea.. 26,308 26,308 26,308 wines 
Russia in N. America.... gee 19,249 19,249 18,212 1,087 
i 837,804 837,814 310,907 26,907 
Sweden and Norway.... 848,731 848,900 647,022 201,878 
Swedish West Indies.... 16,816 15,413 32,229 81,795 434 
Denmark . .. 06600000 once sacar 1,701 1,701 1,029 672 
Danish West Indies..... 29,912 195,396 225,308 204,407 20,901 
Hamburg. «6.06 ces ccccs 16,146 2,829,389 2,845,536 451,837 1,893,698 
51,564 10,593,014 10,644,578 6,531,288 4,118,290 

Other German ports. . 97 97 97 teeee 
Holland 848,642 1,477,058 1,825,700 934,680 891,020 
Dutch West Indies...... 81,575 407,266 488,841 $78,404 65,437 
Dutch Guiana.......... 23,896 182,737 206,638 192,216 14,417 
Dutch East Indies ...... 692,852 889,418 1,032,270 924,931 107,339 
11,167 8,887,528 8,898,690 3,044,110 354,580 

2,028,621 100,407,672 102,436,293 77,749,522 24,686,771 








Free of 

Whence imported. duty. 
Scotland ..........000+ $16,654 
pO eee neat 
OS eS 1,291 
MMs vxnnale omega’ 5,408 
Catada ......eesceeee- 6,876,496 
Other Brit. N. Am. poss’ns 1,227,627 
British West Indies ..... 440,527 
British Honduras ....... 79,692 
British Guiana .......... 58,607 
Other Brit. poss'ns in S.A. 19,500 
British poss’ns in Africa.. 5,863 
British Australia . . 144,388 
British East Indies esses 185,188 
France on the Atlantic... 184,365 
France on the Mediter’n. 5,612 
French N. Amer. poss’ ns. 504 
French West Indies ..... 42.578 
French Guiana ......... 2,500 
Spain on the Atlantic.... 19,090 
Spain on the Mediterr’n. . 85,911 
Canary Islands ......... hase 
Philippine Islands ...... 175,108 
CR Acti eetaeccncaes «468,879 
er 162,437 
0 a le am nave 
I ek nas 6 ame 825 
Cape de Verd Islands.. 7,355 
BE ire idee, vue 157,881 
NU iss dav wa awe 2,039 
TORU Si can k.sseuse.e 36,303 
BAG Eco cecccete. shee 
TO FROIN ov cicccccs 23,957 
2 eee 98,429 
Austrian poss’ns in Ttaly. 454 
Turkey in Europe....... 2,475 
Turkey in Asia......... 5,319 
EOS Tn ee peer 
Other ports in Africa. . 95,909 

MPN a anv e b0h e Simeces 2,010,038 
San Domingo 6waresere 4,821 
I BeWks Wake vc bnmes 1,995,588 
Central Republic. . 212,449 
New Granada....... --- 564,428 
Venezuela ...........+. 1,490,522 
RE te ea - 11,856,540 
Uruguay .. esc eeee 360 
Buenos Ayres. . eoeccccecs 1,429 
MGA ss. cc¢deeabines -- 701,583 
Se 265,212 
MEE a0 dpcbaihs ecb oe a ee as 
Sandwich Islands 298,618 
Ts 0 ws cc dnivemocss 477 
GB i esseadivens «e+. 6,881,494 


Whale fisheries. Rg 
Uncertain places ........ 


PR a cudbavawsce cs 40,090,836 22 
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Paying 
duties, 


$3,938,040 


152,298 
65,250 
57,208 


5,805,818 


1,726,793 
1,078,143 
260,282 


893,205 
79,205 
5,272,195 


28,875,033 


2,594,121 
189,350 
1,856 
6,046 
499,050 
1,899,461 
45,155 
2,692,533 


18,156,460 


2,318,561 
186,067 
25,608 
16,945 
41,730 
215,198 
1,673,201 
63,984 
1,694,992 
286,711 
115,689 
44,987 
738,108 
43,592 
1,241,618 
464,449 
136,217 
887,442 
13,960 
1,285,244 
2,126,347 
3,862,395 
242,349 
2,543,658 
2,818,318 
382,406 
12,553 
149,281 
6,050 
4,167,232 
15,478 
1,576 





Total. 


$8,954,594 


152,293 
66,541 
62,616 


12,182,314 
2,954,420 


1,518,670 
339,974 
107,180 

19,500 
399,068 
223,598 

5,457,378 


29,009,398 
2,699,733 


139,854 
44,434 
8,546 
518,140 
1,935,372 
45,155 
2,867,441 


18,625,339 


2,475,998 
186,067 
25,933 
24,300 
199,111 
217,232 
1,709,504 
63,984 
1,718,949 
880,140 
116,143 
47,462 
748,427 
48,592 
1,837,527 
2,474,487 
141,038 
2,882,830 
286,409 
1,799,672 
3,616,869 


15,218,935 


242,709 
2,545,087 
8,518,896 

597,618 

12,553 

442,899 

6,527 


11,048,726 


40,065 
1,576 
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In American In foreign 


vessels, vessels. 
$1,191,309 $2,763,285 
48.310 103,983 
64,941 1,600 
62,491 125 
4,777,774 7,404,540 
484,856 2,469,554 
996,371 522,299 
288,448 61,526 
83,947 23,233 
4G000:. . sends 
854,673 44,395 
212,528 11,065 
5,297,460 150,918 
95,248,501 2,760,897 
1,566,329 1,083,404 
11,467 128,387 
44,295 139 
8,546 oe meat 
898,031 120,109 
1,115,515 819,857 
81,568 13,587 
2,650,479 216,962 
17,961,776 663,563 
2,173,432 802,566 
88,306 147,761 
21,127 4,806 
22,650 1,650 
181,978 17,1383 
23,786 193,496 
1,278,089 431.415 
10,990 52,994 
1,071,065 647,884 
183,265 196,875 
22,639 93,504 
35,592 11,870 
685,779 57,648 
eke me 43,592 
1,294,604 42,923 
2,294,997 179,490 
123,410 17,628 
2,479,453 403,377 
276,711 10,698 
1,793,929 5,743 
2,976,342 640,527 
13,540,822 1,678,613 
234,929 7,780 
2,460,878 84,209 
3,098,489 420,407 
580,711 16,907 
12,553 Pe ey 
440,859 2,040 
6,527 veeee 
10,224,617 824,109 
84,909 5,156 
1,576 ‘euee 








1,878,184 261,468,520 202,284,900 59,233,620 





The following table shows the national character of the vessels which entered 
and cleared the United States during the year ending June 30th, 1855, exhibiting 


the number, tonnage, and crews of each nation :— 














: 
5 
i 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER OF FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED THE UNITED STATES. 


EEN 6% 04-0 wap ‘nie tosee 
BE sis ks nad teenas on 
Ere 
Bremen .......-+ee0.e> 
Oldenburg ....... 
Mecklenburg .........+. 
Hanoverian ............ 
ame ste 
oan 

French ......... 
Portuguese ........... . 
Sardivian....... 
EE csc donmacin ewe we 
PUca.n st angceprmcces 
SN 0% cote ce «kos ong 
BRUIIAD . « can cease nc see 
BEL ov catigwnase cues 
MRMNNOE « « nuncecane owes 
Central American....... 
New Granadian... 
Venezuelan .......... 
Brazilian ....... 
Buenos Ayrean... 
Chilian . 


eeeeee er er ee ee 16 


111,067 
282 
18,483 
8,801 
4,400 
20,275 
6,140 
1,738,128 
18,236 
85,708 
8,288 





No. Tons, 


29 =: 11,084 
58 20,434 
21 5,046 
86 $8,348 
111,157 
529 
17,960 
4,216 
8,167 
20,611 
6,341 
1,756,751 
18,985 
$6,185 
4,783 
12,216 
948 
164 
9,956 
4,707 
119 
4,152 
142 
8,070 
1,873 
1,215 
230 
8,855 


i] 


OLKARED,..—— — 


Men, 


Perdvian ......5.0.< Bat 10 
Sandwich Islands .. a3 
Chinese ... 


Total 


8,407 
1,321 


* TAOnmnre Anow 


eeeeeeeresee 1 





ee 


9,921 2,110,322 





10,012 2,083,948 99,891 101,978 


The first of the following tables presents at a glance the value of exports, for- 
eign and domestic, and the total value of imports into the United States, during 
the year ending June 30,1855 ; and the second, the American and foreign tonnage 
entered and cleared ports in the United States during the same period :-— 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Countries, 
Russia on Baltic and North Seas 
Russia on the Black Sea 
Asiatic Russia...........006: 
Russia in America...... vie dé 


seeeeeeee 


. 


Swedish West Indies...... 


Other German ports.... 
Holland 

Dutch West Indies..... wide sass 
Dutch Guiana.......... <ase'ee 
Dutch East Indies .........+. 


co -———— VALUE OF EXPORTS." 


Domestic 
produce. 
$48,940 


949,017 
68,856 
10,996 

843,111 

2,035,441 
7,119,728 


10,959 
1,920,369 
232,640 
237,963 
287,937 


Foreign 


hes duce. 


20,414 


515,194 
459,887 
2,642 
208,615 
7,616 
10,648 
58,886 


Total. 
$69,854 


69,247 
79,671 
888,464 
2,550,625 
7,579,615 


2,128,984 
240,256 
248,606 
841,828 


Value 
of imports, 
$250,556 


837,814 
848,900 
$2,229 
1,701 
225,808 
2,845,535 
10,644,578 


206,638 
1,082,270 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS— “ 
: Domestic Foreign Value 
reer produce. prodace. Total, of imports. 
Belgium .. b isactten: $2, 376,354 $1,550,886 $3,927,240 $3,398,690 
England........ ---.ss sc ee. 129,475,967 6,158,178 135,629,145 102,436,298 
Scotland ..........sscceeee+ 2,806,751 114,489 2,421,240 8,954,694 








| SS RR aia Reva ey 1,209,688 $32,861 1,542,484 152,298 
Sept... ee ela tee) 225,365 128,870 348,744 66,541 
Malta... ABE SRE ESSE 212,397 172,452 284,849 62,616 
a... 9,950,764 8,769,580 18,720,844 12,182,814 





Other British N. A. Possessions . 5,855,878 8,229,798 9,085,676 2,954,420 
British West Indies .......... 4,788,151 232,992 §,021,143 1,618,670 











British Honduras............. 471,483 51,526 522.959 839,974 
British Guiana............... 824,119 813 824,932 107,180 
Other British Poss. in S. America . nina eaetia . aaa 19,500 
British Possessions in Africa... . 443 AT6 8,837 452,812 399,068 
British Australia............. 2,703,043 $20,506 3,028,549 223,598 
British East Indies... .. inkaes 714,119 198,144 912,263 5,457,378 
France on the Atlantic........ 28,296,294 1,090,146 29,886,440 29,009,398 
France on the Mediterranean... 8,327,604 164,084 3,491,688 2,599,733 
French N. American Possess’ns. 150,848 $5,677 186,525 189,854 
French West Indies........... 896,837 12,864 409,701 44,434 





A ceceee 78,652 









Spain on the Atlantic......... 1 ‘189, 158 151 117 1,840,275 618,140 
Spain on the Mediterranean ... 8, 375,680 203,701 3,579,381 1,935,372 



























































Canary Islands............00. 43,211 3,086 46,297 45,155 

Philippine Islands... . . onan ns 94,203 83,708 - 177,911 2,867,441 

DU GcieWidecasences ef ee 7,607,119 397,463 8,004,582 18,625,339 

UE I sa 4 Ges we cecngss is 1,144,581 88,937 1,183,518 2,475,998 

ENE iaign caees eccsesecps 270,716 24,867 295,583 186,067 

RSS i eR ‘ 48,502 5,261 53,763 25,933 

Cape de Verd Islands......... 56,496 8,120 59,616 24,300 

MNS hs cao.9 a osce Ss cca wane’ 13,972 593 14,565 199,111 

SN a bod 4'ss06 0s ncackean 1,838,186 143,844 1,982,030 217,282 

SES RNS G57 226,917 42,669 269,586 1,709,504 

Papal States,......... acknie 279,740 67 279,807 63,984 re 
Two Sicilies ........... oseas 207,790 443,686 651,476 1,718,949 ese 
MEE Bc tiisecs ss isacuneas 109,350 70,520 179,870 380,140 wits 
Austrian Possessions in Italy... 1,168,197 61,754 1,219,931 116,143 “ae 
Turkey in Europe......-.... : 377,327 54,783 432,110 47,462 a i 
ee WAM. ks cc cnccsoans 416,982 108,997 626,929 748,427 iad 
MEE wewesiugareescquahage hl ci eel: Sembee ee Gaacne 48,592 Ag 
Other ports in Africa........... 1,809,485 66,470 1,375,905 1,337,527 “1 
Hayti.......  cccccccecccoes 1,978,542 807,796 2,081,888 2,474,487 24 
San Domingo.............2. 155,792 7,922 168,714 141,038 ct a 
MEM ce iccaGire<ed.< e's soe eseee 2,253,368 669,436 2,922,804 2,882,530 ae 3 ‘ 
Central Republic............. 1,210,584 51,586 1,262,170 286,409 | & 
New Granada.......... <arekk 892,245 169,800 1,062,045 1,799,672 a1 @ 
OS Se wee —:'1,152,604 = 70,845 = 1,223,449 8,616,869 Ae 
Mass S esi. opcnriiens 8,973,219 288,054 4,261,273 15,218,985 a1 eg 
Uryguay, or Cisplatine Repub... 394,657 27,515 422,172 242,709 ae ee: 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine R... 810,756 158,671 969,427 2,545,087 1% f 
Es ose ace GheGeugeSaawie 2,994,231 432,026 8,426,257 38,518,896 oi # 
ahead iat ah'ss 0 caun eos 756,323 114,223 870,546 597,618 +1 # 
BE 6 dix ea tcccsseceutens sana, SREP 66,092 12,553 . 
Sandwich Islands..... a eee 929,671 195,951 1,125,622 442.899 i @ 
DE icidtas sbcecscconsees  - SREEREME J Ce aeees§ §—-encugnas 6,527 H 
veces ene shanks 1,533,057 186,372 1,719,429 11,048,726 P 
Other ports in Asia........... 16,555 196 16,751 cweceece H 
Whale Fisheries.............. $30,133 16,214 346,347 40,065 j 
Uncertain places............. Eee: geecae >: +dedulee 1,576 } 


BOMcckavacecs eeveee $246,708,558 28,448,293 $275,156,846 $261,468,520 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
American tonnage. 
red. 


Countries, Entered. 

Russia on Baltic and North Seas. ... 2,142 1,583 
yy hae petanealae rire 299 eéeeh 
Asiatic Russia... ae 66.6:0s kduas 0 eeais sebeae 
gnés sc e¢heeeihs 8,100 8,154 
aatcrniee ss 8,741 Ciena 
tins alia Norway... ovecescusess 9,392 4,601 
Swedish West Indies............. 835 1,365 
re rere Sdkn ht 1,216 
12,145 24,247 
8,155 6,626 

$1,370 28,060 121,675 85,216 


ereeeetenee eteeee eeeere etenee eeerse 


Other German ports Ske ocean hidews : ka niew bevaee 1,234 710 
MIS. <0 duuau ie bce seunace ik 11,910 15,978 11,720- 17,268 
Dutch West Indies . binthie 0'tinee take 11,578 9,222 8,558 96 
Dutch Guiana. . eae 5,956 6,114 745 onal 
Dotch East Me... ee 5,485 8406. 520 3,453 
RD > ick Annes deanna es « 36,998 87,790 7,048 4,968 
—-- én ee ene bse 0 4ine 0 ees 6 875,911 831,464 801,181 258,945 
Scotland . PENT e ry Te 26,578 18,674 69,063 13,103 
4,229 12,927 16,811 25,562 
8,068 1438 1,802 
4,088 R99 629 
890,017 870.597 908,502 
Other British N. Amer, Posesasione . ; 276,633 866,137 493,822 
British West Indies, lies 92,030 87,683 $2,292 
British Honduras. 5,382 2,381 4,562 
British Guiana 18,511 1,001 1,932 
Other British Poss, in S. America... 23 Kénoka se pate 
British Possessions in Africa 07 5,222 227 664 
British Australia ., 5 43.358 852 2,479 
British East Indies 07 80,729 1,041 I 
France on the Atlantic......... ee 78 89,9 21,825 
France on the Mediterranean 
French N. American Possessions... . 
French West Indies.......... 
French Guiana........... 2 
French East Indies cones 
Spain on the Atlantic.. 18 ,720 22,254 2,796 
Spain on the Mediterranean 14,603 18,878 22,686 
Canary Islands 2,294 2,147 120 
Philippine Islands. 26,078 12,430 1,085 
RRR cas s «cade ck te wk 6 eared cas : 481,545 $2,968 
Porto Rico ‘ 84,190 7,839 
MEG Nenwed annces concaess 5,670 6,780 
Madeira 885 
Cape de Verd Islands : 825 
WNL. bcc abibh ak oo 60 kesuce 7 937 
Sardinia 7 
Tuscany 
Papal States......... 
Two Sicilies 


Austrian Possessions in Italy 
Turkey in Europe 

Turkey in Asia 

Egypt 

Other ports in Africa 
VSR i beens ereeccons 
San Domingo...........+ es 
Mexico 0.0000. 
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Ameri an tonnage. Foreign tonnage. 
















Countries. Entere J. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Central Republic...............% 90 998 90,948 289 1111 
BM MPOIIOGR ', oc ccc cccctccedie 131,691 121,563 105 1,658 
MINTS 3 dnd vices ss <tccaceves 19,968 15,057 4,596 4,369 
MII 4% Shak dons geese cdcceus 85,977 75,666 18,844 2,674 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic... 5,929 16,556 388 8,165 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Repub. 12,683 18,584 707 2,315 
SEE Ci a dnad s:ec tees: eees eae 15,565 21,667 4,592 10,109 
MC eORAp hadeeadss ‘Sseeees ere 657 veeeu ee pake * 
NE Ps CL Rinna how c's dee e's ; 157,28z 85,151 11,977 25,377 
Equador..... Teaaeh eke 6 0s'4ai« pas 277 1,011 janes nant 
Sandwich Islands................. 24,807 19,311 202 2,200 
i ebcdvkl pose dees see ee 55,048 101,660 15,767 15,768 
OME POPU TE BGM csc ceccces | wceces S60 en dade hte 
Whale Fisheries................. 41,317 59,369 454 2,444 





















bee ses - 8,861,391 4,068,979 2,088,948 2,110,322 
We give below a condensed view of the tonnage of the several districts of the 
United States on the 30th of June, 1855 :-— 


TONNAGE OF COLLECTION DISTRICTS IN UNITED STATES. 































Enrolled and Total 
Registered. licensed, tonnage. 
Districts. , Tons, 95ths. Tons. 95ths. Tons. 95ths. 
Passamaquoddy, Maine...... pea 25,551 82 18,953 69 44,595 06 
Machias......... OIA Sg nates 6,907 75 27,308 07 34,215 $2 
Frenchman's Bay ............+.- naa 6,479 55 41,397 65 47,977 25 
Penobscot ......... piv dawd per paeues 12,092 87 41,872 58 53,965 50 
os. conchwicakowas's 28,960 29 = 41,801 83 =: 70,762 17 
ts na ovina beahnaanns 16,565 05 28,732 64 40,297 59 4 
I ik gnc scene conan enene 77,588 06 71,858 09 148,896 15 4 
GL ba ckas an sdesaes cawelies 14,349 39 1258011 . 26,929 50 ‘1 
ks pscelapens + evbaes sexe 147,782 10 27,476 55 175.258 65 y 
ee Ry ce .. 102,281 18 35,086 42 137,317 55 48 
MEE ONchde noccacesciceckanusnes 8,442 69 8,724 98 7,167 67 1s 
PMID s Sap conc acccdcnatdaveeaWe 14,308 45 8,111 92 17,420 42 8 
Mins bisns mi anssssdeuned CAE ibe eeaen 1,891 69 1,891 69 A 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire........ ooo ~—s-: 22,185 66 9,193 98 30,329 64 4 
erry Veusvesvhde. Radessgen 6,915 55 6.915 55 at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts............ 80,844 46 9,982 78 40,827 29 " 
Ipswich ..... Se BRR eetccun Vie eee 418 56 418 50 Ca @ 
Gloucester.......... jo vhek eee wee “s 8,981 88 80,305 48 $4,237 41 i a 
ecb s cca ices caawel ickaaeraks 19,744 05 10,492 42 80,286 47 ae 
EE 59 sc vd nonge bauwe ne ennene? ears ee re 5,362 32 5,362 32 if 
Marblehead..............- hide cheese , 1,741 43 7,127 63 8,869 11 ia 
SA dss sve ncepeniens< <behatehaen ess 482.489 40 68,829 60 546,268 90 48 
Plymoath...........+ o ckéaeanant ioe 2,050 57 8,184 63 10,285 25 ig 
NG: bv coca nnn 4s sctbQucken aaded 4,170 60 16,362 05 20,5338 65 <1 
0 OR EPP .e. 157,807 68 12,178 71 169,986 44 ig 
SESE EIR OMA DS OO EAT Te 6,657 08 73,957 89 80,615 02 i 
Us cp sceiacsdisnespons. 2 ‘ 6,905 74 2,578 51 8,484 80 met | 
SONGS asso bi ss cuvebblutigh acwkwaa 21,120 77 2,014 55 28,135 387 ed | 
Providence, Rhode Island........... ied 11,336 16 9,892 90 21,229 11 an 
PE CG Shea dest nbe cede cass caben 14,572 13 1,922 08 16,494 16 “i 
BNE oc ca aupie'e sv sdebedeebeesas 7,623 09 5,693 10 =: 18,816 19 ee 
eee: Gontectibut 06 ci ccsceuee. oo Meknebas 16,296 42 16,296 42 he 
BE RO ao asinine oc cones -onseeh . 25,857 36 19,637 86 = 44,995 27 Ae 
ERR Re aa mae ean 16,867 04 9,243 24 26,110 27 os fe 
i es ounce ndaneene eae 4,655 10 17,057 42 24.712 52 oie 
et ss esac ececasbaau . uadetone 25,065 77 25,065 77 ri 
Champlain, New York.........+.++- . Seeueeas 10,055 55 10,055 55 i 
Sackett’s Harbor ......... Seibas wORRR OD eae en was 6,227 37 6,227 37 i Se 
42,460 83 42,460 83 easy 





468 07 








Wiagara.. .. cccccscccccccsessoccesess enbbease 468 
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Enrolled and 
Registered. licensed. 
Tons. 95ths, Tons, 95ths, 


MND cnainc so cecceuussccosevene ees teste 4,485 28 ; 
MN ne dS. oh ecine evs ti meas skeen 16,952 55 76,952 55 
Oink isis 6 hound gay + 0 0 ean 8,499 20 4,492 24 12,991 44 
RE Giain nec osengueenss sseqee 8,812 54 6,416 04 10,228 58 
New York... ......ccccsccccsseceeess 787,509 87 550,725 29 1,288,284 66 
RT et IER IE 6,609 15 6,609 15 
Carers awe ee eas 5s e bene e 5,274 64 5,274 64 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey ... 80,509 44 80,605 26 
Bridgetown........+-seereeess plat 20,084 41 20,084 41 
Burlington............ pescertsevveces 13,368 77 13,368 77 
Camden.......... Spas ates Ob % Rene ® 18,416 90 18,416 90 
8,409 63 8,487 26 
Little Egg BS ctkc iss coe : 10,824 87 10,824 87 
Great Egg Harbor......... Sadeesoeees 19,282 12 19,282 12 
Philadelphia, ee os Sea as 217,365 57 294,806 94 
Presque Isle . 9,269 26 9,269 26 
Pittsburg........ Sdeseecedges Ceesbaess 93,691 63 93,691 63 
Wilmington, Delaware............ 2 12,694 10 15,169 44 
New Castle. .........2.000. 4,017 58 4,017 58 
Baltimore, Maryland pees ecknaet ban ous * 72,586 40 183,108 82 
Oxford...... iis Sean: pon epee hb ene s 12,675 06 12,675 06 
Vienna... meee 24,927 26,618 01 
i 5,354 5,354 19 
SD Shdne-Aaierna's 60's eeceeecnsss 8,482 8,482 19 
Town Creek .. sine $060 Ailes 1,821 1,821 90 
BEIGE. « sin.0 00200000000 1,795 1,795 08 
Georgetown, District of Columbia... 31,615 84,580 28 
Alexandria, Virginia a 9,104 11,840 48 
Norfolk cies Sakehe mbes 7 17,776 85,051 41 
EEE cite undid nen tnce beeen om 2,408 8,299 62 
EE ih cua cha kpnbean ae et 5,678 10,400 41 
Yorktown......... miset.cs sekeue ease 6,462 6,462 82 
Tappahbannock 6,215 6,397 60 
Accomac, C. H.. ste aac acess "O17 4,017 73 
1,781 1,781 35 
IN oo ak, bd acne dd aoe icon ih racist 8,950 8,950 78 
Cherrystone 1,098 1,098 87 
DPE, oc nnnukavhe seas b eema wes a 5,487 5,487 42 
Wilmington, North Carolina. ieee anaes 5 8,957 20,162 57 
CNL wave qegs 0nsaseesie ooenns 5 7,860 8: 9,787 58 
Newbern............-- jacimenin Meaice 4,257 5,763 51 
Edenton # d 699 2 748 81 
3 12,715 14,067 92 
2,560 8,115 60 
8,098 4,926 54 
1,504 88 
‘ 56,419 21 
Gierciewe i Cebes 44 inertness neo : 4,516 17 
Savannah, Georgia... 27,595 83 
Sunbury 
Brunswick .. 
I eo peel ind Ss oes w 2X 
St. Mary’s 
age vem Florida ..... 


1,600 64 
Apalachicola .....e0.e-00. 201 53 
BOA WF Ole « aime on-rs ses 08 ec eeseccoes , 7,422 62 
Mobile, BNE sc ciccvcvscccvcccese ‘ 23,951 86,274 33 
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Enrolled and Total 

Registered. licensed, tonnage. 

Districts, Tons. 95ths, Tons. 95ths, Tons. 95ths. 
Pearl River, Mississippi............... evvabewe 2,275 79 2,275 79 
My hc ccnvceecces wsseeueua nbaneke 199 57 199 67 
New Orleans, mare: Maa 114, 398 49 86,428 14 200,836 93 
iene Necks ntee as naeues 8,811 94 8,311 94 
Nashville, Tennessee . PORE idddatee 6,269 91 6,269 91 
tere 2,133 63 2,123 63 

Louisville, Kentucky .. Givecesa Wess “ee . 22,680 14 22,680 14 
St. Louis, Missouri... .. De ee a 60,592 10 60,592 10 
Chicago, Illinois dae ‘conus 50,972 00 50,972 00 
‘ 809 23 809 23 
een aes 2,515 48 2,515 48. 

Cayahoga, Ohio... Redes enaecepe genes 61,078 12 51,078 12 
Sandusky ..........6. GRIN «7S. ; 8,051 90 8,051 90 
CIEE ov nce sec ccceksccecs dena eee vig 28,718 51 28,713 51 
Miami, (Toledo)... peabeantnakees Ay 8,763 24 8,768 24 
New Albany, Indians... WWakvewivesae <a ‘<4 8,698 OL 3.698 01 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin pars eae a 4 15,693 75 15,628 75 
serio Pci véddecddcuseceie A I eo 65,058 46 65,058 46 
* Michilimackinac,........... iw keg Coa aws 4,481 4,431 71 
Galveston, Texas.......... Ay ae 2 1, 694 381 6,665 7,860 20 
Saluria. Vie be vabes seen 85 89 704 84 
Point Isabel .. 525 81 736 49 
San Francisco, California.. .......... 57,521 06 p 87,842 34 
Sonoma iaiaes a xaa aaa 750 87 
Sacramento............. biicsdewnce <> Py ye 7 8,670 16 
Astoria, Oregon steers eee cee eee . eos +eee eeetrene 
Puget’s Sound 42 70 1,192 43 
St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida......... oes eosaceve 122 59 








wees» 2,585,136 15 2,676,864 90 5,212,001 10 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES ON 30TH JUNE, 1855 :— 


REGISTERED TONNAGE, 
Tons & 95ths, 
The registered vessels employed in the foreign trade on the 80th of 
June, 1855.......... oervecesecee see eeececceccevrcecenes 2,585,186 15 


ENROLLED AND LICENSED VESSELS. 


Tons & 95ths. 
The enrolled vessels employed in the coasting trade 
on the 80th June, 1855 2,491,108 00 
The licensed vessels under twenty tons employed i in 
the coasting trade on the 30th June, 1855....... 52,147 08 


—_—-— 2,548,255 08 








FISHING VESSELS, 
The enrolled vessels employed in the cod fishery on 
the 80th June, 1855....... palkgsed Osebience 102,927 67 
The evroiled vessels employed in the mackerel fish- 
ery on the 80th June, 1855..........eeeeeee 21,624 89 
The enrolled vessels employed in the whale fishery 
on the 80th June, 1855 ....... od dhe wes ctiae esses 70 28 
The licensed vessels under twenty tons ee in 
the cod fishery on the 30th June, 1855 ......... 8,986 98 
ee 138,609 82 


5,212,001 10 


The registered tonnage employed in the whale fishery on the 30th 

June, 1855 186,778 02 
The registered tonnage 1 ak other than in the whale fishery on 

the 30th June, 1855 . oe eee ec ee eece sree soccer ccscceenees 2,848,358 13 


os 


2,535,186 15 


VOL, XXXIV.—N0O. I. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TONNAGE. 
The aggregate amount of tonnage of the United States on the 30th 
Whereof— 


Permanent registered tonnage ............+++6 
Temporary registered tonnage .. 


1,957,705 83 
577,430 27 


Total registered tonnage......... 


Permanent enrolled tonnage ..........-0+e08 
Temporary enrolled tonnage........... 


2,602,499 42 
13,231 42 


Total enrolled tonnage ...........0006 secceees 


Licensed tonnage under twenty tons employed in 
the coasting trade.... 

Licensed tonnage under twenty tons employed in 
SE CIN ine bn 0.0003 6 0660060 002 08 


52,147 08 
8,986 93 
Total licensed tonnage under twenty tons ......... 


Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage there were employed on the— 


Coasting trade ............ stenens¢ ‘ 

Cod fishery....... 

Mackerel fishery......... seeees 

Whale fishery ............ coeerccvedeecesscseacoeccce st te : 


Of the registered tonnage, amounting, as above stated, to 
2,535,186 15, there were employed in steam navigation ...... oe 
Of the enrolled tonnage, amounting, as above stated, to 
2,615,780 84, there were employed in steam navigation ........ 


Be CUCM CORNING isk cc cccccsepenaisncdvece eevececs 


5,212,001 10 


2,535,186 15 


2,615,730 84 


61,134 06 


5,212,001 10 


2,491,108 00 
102,927 67 
21,624 89 
70 23 


2,615,730 84 
115,045 46 
655,239 61 


770,285 12 


The statement below exhibits the number, tonnage, and class of vessels built in 


each State and Territory during the year ending June 30th, 1855 :— 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ores CLASS OF VESSELS. ——, 


Ships and 


States and Territories. barks. canal buats, ers. 
ES 213 107 68 2 6 396 


New Hampshire. t 8 2 1 oe ve 11 


Brigs. ers. 


Massachusetts 8 59 144 
Rhode Island...... wa 11 
Connecticut ....... a 34 
New York........ 98 
New Jersey....... es : 45 
Pennsylvania ...... 21 
Deluware.......... da 30 
Maryland ......... 96 
District of Columbia. ‘ 1 
Virginia 20 
North Carolina.... We : 22 
South Carolina .... “i 1 


Schoon- Sloops & Steam- No. ves- 
sels built. 


TONNAGE, 


Tons and 
95ths, 


215,904 
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-— CLASS OF VESSELS.————-——., TONNAGE. 

Ships and Schoon- Sloops& Steam- No. vessela Tons and 
States and Territories. barks. Brigs. ers. canal boats. ers, built. 95ths. 
Alabama........... eS a 8 8 ole 11 728 81 
Mississippi........ ad 2 8 1 6 369 58 
Lovisiana ......... be as 9 2 3 18 872 08 
Tennessee ......... we ov ee o% 8 38 427 45 
Missouri .......... ma et és 18 q 25 5,084 04 
Kentucky... ....... +i a4 +s + 27 27 9,401 77 
Illinois ........... ‘ eo q 5 3 15 1,903 00 
Wisconsin ......... i+ ‘5 9 ae er 9 1,451 68 
GO ks sc'swaee%e'e’ 3 ws 26 18 22 64 17,751 00 
Indiana............ ‘% ‘ive ns as 2 2 "87 0 
Michigan .......... 0 .. ee 2 12 27 7,843 98 
. aaa ie es 8 we 1 4 823 84 
California. ......... we ee 18 7 4 29 2,117 91 
Oregon. ........... . ae es js cs aaice ae 


e | 
— e 
eo 

© 

—) 

to 

oe 


583,450 04 


PU bv eu- ccc.  . 861 126 605 669 
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NATIONAL FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


The Moniteur publishes the returns of the indirect taxes and revenues, which 
amounted, during the nine months of 1855, ending on the 1st inst., to 699,789,000 
francs. Compared with those of the corresponding period of 1854, they show an 
augmentation of 81,055,000 francs. In this augmentation, however, the new 
taxes, established in virtue of the laws of August 5th and July 14th last, figure 
for a sum of 12,268,000 francs, so that the real increase over 1854 is 68,787,000 
francs. The increase during the first two quarters was 38,178,000 francs, and du- 
ring the third quarter, 42,877,000 francs. 

The following are the items of these returns :-— 


Registry duties, mortgages, dc......... oosteessens Fesecses francs 195,570,000 
Stamp duties... .. ..eeeeeee sdk 9 ctha oe hak eee eee Sisk ees é- 37,502,000 
Import duties—on corn........ 6 e406 sant sand ds die dienes aes 375,000 

5 on merchandise....... seeececeveneseues photons 92,416,000 

“ on colonial sugar .......eeseseess sis: Wietdnath ike sat eis 28,596,000 

i: OB fOTeIGN CUBR. «is v0.04: scdekde sede cc denesececes 29,997,000 
Export duties..........4. WITerriitirrrr cc te Bewececce 941,000 
SN DUD cn-nin.c0 0404s enn swine epanande tine au aphibescees 2,449,000 
Sundry customs duties and receipts.......... cind nah dedtetke's 6 & <6 2,196,000 
ck aaa a cinta ed oan aera eeaewae Piece Sh nie cine dae « 23,782,000 
DOty-On HQuore 2... cccccccevcececcccecevcessenscsenees eewsece 82,126,000 
Duty on domestic sugar.........e+e00e sebeoee bees ke can segcece 18,490,000 
Miscellaneous duties and receipts.............00e000 Veehs els dale de 28,718,000 
Sales of tobacco, dic............0e000- Gh CAs ep lad Cd awe e Mes 00 6 112,425,000 
Sales of gunpowder ............+e.00- passes eadiensie st ccescce 6,215,000 
EE SOUNON Vio 5 oos0 cc cs dues c VN ORME WHEAT NEM GU EAs vcdcess 86,184,000 
Duty of 2 per cent on money forwarded through the post-office...... 1,248,000 
Fares in mail coaches ....... oe cinws oa Kstels outs ih Nddidd gel ere%h orn:s 6 208,000 
PO TO TREE DONO Ei nc. 5 on a.g ' c an ccm ea weip ewan ee Soeeteccceees 8,000 
Transit duty on foreign correspondence.......... Seeuss hehsccesees 231,000 
Occasional receipts......... sevces oe Cece sewer ssceeecccccceese 32,000 





SS ae Ay eeee ee eeeeeeeeeee*eeeneeee ee 699,789,000 
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The items which exhibited an increase compared with 1854 were :— 


Registry duties, mortgages, dc. . oes. francs 
Stamp duties 


Import . duties on merchandise... 
on colonial sugar........... Witte Tre Le ses 
_ on foreign —_ Sed sc cbpewewsens cers ar 
Navigation dues.. .. .......... Di caciasphescednesseeeuns duke 
I NI IN 5 608 nce dvs ek done scecesncdiebus oe cenas 
SOME 66 hanes Nos cccchs ee cates Sealeprcccevendecagheccuens 
Miscellaneous duties and receipts . - 
Sales of tobacco.........<. vw eeeniab eens ce Prrrrryrrer Tet 
Sales of gunpowder 
Duty of 2 per cent on money forwarded by ‘the post office 
Transit duty on foreign correspondence........... paveedscceseves 
1 receipts... .c.cscccees ee cece cceseceerencseeseeesens 


100 


27,482,000 
1,902,000 
26,503,000 
4,948,000 
12,510,000 
129,000 
118,000 
1,916,000 
8,117,000 
5,170,000 
462.000 
148,000 
65,000 
138,000 


86,944,000 
The items which exhibited a decrease were :— 


Im duty on corn 

Minert daties 

Duty on domestic sugar... 

Postage of letters. ........+.++0+ eadeceeec’ bis dccevwebecetahe 
Ee one co csc cibecongecneveenesscbiesteaeeces 
Fares in mail packets, 


816,000 
9,000 
8,743,000 
1,159,000 
126,000 
$6,000 


eee 


5,889,000 
The amount collected during the first quarter was 211,406,000 francs; during 
the second, 231,856,000 frances ; and during the third, 256,827,000 francs. 
The direct tax paid into the treasury down to the 30th September last, amounted 
to 305,146,000 francs, exceeding by 14,918,000 francs the amount due at that 
date. 


DEBT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following statement, which exhibits the public debt of South Carolina as 
it appears on the books of the Loan Office on the 30th day of September, 1855, 
is derived from the message of the governor :— 


When 
contracted. 
December, 1794... 
December, 1838... 
December, 1839... 
June, 1838... 
June, 1888... 
December, 1853... 


Amount 
outstanding. 
$108,674 84 
86,473 48 
1,011 11 
768,219 56 
927,777 79 
260,000 00 
200,000 00 


When due. 


At will of State.... 


January, 1859 
January, 


Half in 1860 & 1870. 


1858 and 1868 


Rate 
of interest. 


3 per cent. 
5 percent. 
6 per cent. 
6 per cent. 


5 per cent, 


6 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


Amount of 
ann. interest. 
$8,110 28 
1,823 67 
60 66 
46,093 17 
46,388 88 
15,000 00 
12,000 .00 


December, 1854... 


Total........ $2,287,156 23 $124,476 61 
To the above sum of $2,387,156 23 must be added $800,000, the amount of 
State subscription yet to be called for to the Blue Ridge Railroad Company. 
This will give us, in principal, $3,087,156 23, and an annual interest of 
$172,476 61. If to this is added the sum of $1,000,000, the amount of bonds 
of said company to be indorsed by the State, bearing 7 per cent interest, the en- 
tire debt of the State may be set down at $4,087,156 23, with an annual inter- 
est of $242,476 61. When this sum is increased, as it most probably will be, 
by another million for the completion of the State Capitol, the whole debt will 
be $5,087,156 23, vith an annuel interest of $302,476 61. 
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GOLD AND THE CURRENCY. 


Governor Garpixer, of Massachusetts, in his first message to the Legislature 
of that State in January, 1855, made some excellent suggestions in relation to 
gold. Governor G., be it remembered, is a merchant, and his views on the cur- 
rency are the result of experience. We have before us a pamphlet of some six- 
teen pages, understood to come from the pen of Auos A. Lawrence, Esq., a mer- 
chant, and son of the late Amos Lawrence. Mr. L., though a director in the 
Suffolk Benk of Boston, is opposed to the circulation of “small bills.” We 
quote a few passages from the pamphlet as follows :— 


“The immense products of the mines of California, in ordinary circumstances, 
could not have failed to supply the precious metal in abundance for the wants of 
the currency. But, under the influence of the tariff, during the past year—when, 
fortunately for Europe, but unfortunately for us, there was no famine to create a 
want of our grain, and no necessity requiring any other of our surplus products 
—gold alone could pay a large portion of our foreign debt. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows the fatal result, Of the extraordinary receipts 
from California during the past year, thirty-eight millions of dollars, or over nine- 
tenths of the whole, ‘simply passed through the country, in transita, and were 
shipped away to pay for imported products of European labor, and the interest 
on our European debt.’ 

“* Had this golden gift of Providence,’ continues the governor, ‘ been retained 
at home to enrich the American artisan and tiller of the soil, instead of having 
been squandered to purchase foreign luxuries and the product of foreign labor, we 
should this day, as a nation, doubtless have enjoyed prosperity in every branch of 
industry, instead of the threatened depression and distress which now alarm the 
eommunity.’ ‘Threatened depression and distress!’ Would that it had been 
only threatening. ‘The dire experience of the past two months has left an impres- 
sion upon the business and laboring portions of the community, that will be eflaced 
only by a long course of prosperity. 

“ But how has the exportation of thirty-eight millions of gold produced these 
sad results? In part, as we all know, because gold, representing accumulated 
capital, went out of the country, instead of the current products of the national 
labor, by which means labor has been compelled to fold its hands in helpless idle- 
ness, and beg the bread it might, and would otherwise, have wrung from the soil, 
the loom, or the anvil. Very much of the distress, however, has resulted as the 
effect of the drain upon the currency. Considering the wants of the nation, the 
circulating medium of the country has been reduced to an unparalleled degree. 
Why have we heard so often lately of the failure of wealthy merchants, and at 
the same time that they showed assets double, and even treble, the amount of their 
debts? What do such statements mean? Simply that the insolvents have the 
property, but that they cannot turn it into gold, the medium through which alone 
they can pay their debts ; and they cannot get the gold, simply because it is not 
to be had at any price, having been exported from the country. It is but a very 
few weeks since the rumor began to be current that the banks themselves would 
have to suspend specie payments. 

“ Under the influence of the fluctuating poliey which seems likely to be pursued 
by our national government, sometimes pro-tariff and sometimes anti-tariff ; some- 
times stimulating domestic manufactures and sometimes encouraging a wild ex- 
travagance in the importation ‘of foreign products; the country must, from time 
to time, be subjected to the same terrible results, if we do not lay up the lessons 
taught by our sad experience. Let us do all we can to keep the precious metals 
in the country. This can be accomplished in no way so well as by making every 
man convert his own pocket into a small specie bank ; not for the purpose of 
hoarding, but for his every-day necessities. fet us create a greater need for the 
constant, daily use of gold. Let us follow the suggestion of the governor, where 
he says, in speaking of the specie exported :—‘ This vast sum should have been, 
kept here as a basis of healthy business, and as a more general substitute for small 
bank notes, our present circulating medium.’ ” 


at Se pias te ret wie 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF GEORGIA, 


From the Governor’s Message to the Legislature, we learn that the total re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, from ordinary sources, for the two fiscal years ending 
October 20th, were $930,244 03. The expenses for the same period were 
$946,874 97—showing an excess of expenditure over ordinary receipts of 
$15,730 94. The balance on hand two years ago, (the Legislature meets only 
biennially,) was $90,703 24. 

The Western and Atlantic (State) Railroad paid into the Treasury, in 1854, 
$50,000, and in 1855, $100,000. There were also collected from the General 
Government, on account of military claims, $11,331 70. Besides the above, the 
Treasurer received from the sale of the Cherokee lands, $19,302 61, and from 
other State lands, $1,993 11. These constitute extraordinary receipts, which 
amounted in all to $182,627 49. 

Tn December, 1845, an act was passed for an issue of bonds to the amount of 
$125,000, for finishing the Western and Atlantic Railroad, the bonds being se- 
eured by a lien upon the road and its net earnings, and maturing in ten years. 
This sum falls due, consequently, in July and December, 1856. Of these bonds, 
$19,500, which was all that could be called in, have been paid; the remainder of 
the sum received from the road was paid into the Treasury. The net earnings of 
the road for next year, the Governor feels certain, will meet the balance of the 
bonds. 

The entire public debt of Georgia, including the six per cent bonds issued for 
payment of claims against the State, on account of the Darien Bank, is $6,644,222. 
This includes also $296,000, balance of the Central Bank seven per cent bonds. 
The credit of the State is now good. One thing, however, the Governor thinks 
requires attention. The bonds of the State command a less price than those of 
ether States whose indebtedness is much greater. The cause assigned for this is 
that they are made payable not in New York, but principally in Augusta, Sa- 
vannah, or at the Treasury. The only exception is an issue of $525,000, made in 
1852, which are payable in New York, and which were negotiated at a premium 
of five per cent ; while an issue of the previous year, with the interest payable in 
Savannah, were sold at an average premium of only two per cent. It is recom- 
mended that all but those payable in New York be called in, and corresponding 
issues of bonds made in their stead, only payable in New York. ‘This measure 
will also impart simplicity and uniformity to the operations of the Treasury. 


OO eee 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF VIRGINIA, 


We abstract from the Message of the Governor of Virginia, made December 
3d, 1855, the subjoined summary of the debt and revenue of Virginia :— 


The entire receipts of revenue into the Treasury, exclusive of the internal im- 
provement fund and the literary fund, as shown by the exhibits of the Auditor of 
public accounts, amounted to $1,746,958 09, which, with the balance in the 
Treasury at the end of the preceding fiscal year of $50,891 09, makes a total of 
$1,797,849 17. The warrants drawn on the Treasury for disbursements during 
the same period, excluding the same funds, amounted to $2,182,868 10, showing 
an actual deficit of $385,018 93, which, as before stated, was provided for by a 
temporary loan of $400,000. The Treasurer, under the provisions of the law, ex- 
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ecuted his notes to the banks, payable on the 15th instant. But as the revenue 
of the State is not payable until that time, and a sufficient amount cannot be re- 
ceived by that day, it will be necessary then that these notes be renewed. This 
accommodation, it is understood, the banks will not hesitate to extend. 

The actual amount of the public debt at the end of the last fiscal year, exclu- 
sive of the temporary loan made during the year, was $24,705,479 63, consisting 
of $11,512,469 63 registered debt, and $13,193,000 of coupon bonds, being an 
inerease in the debt in the two preceding fiscal years of $6,663,704 13. 

Independent of the provision made in the constitution requiring seven per cent 
to be annually set apart to pay the interest upon this debt and to redeem the prin- 
cipal, which will liquidate the entire debt in about thirty-four years, the Com- 
monwealth possesses stock representing the entire amount. And while candor 
and truth require it to be stated that these stocks will not produce anything like 
the estimated value in the market, yet the stocks or the improvements them- 
selves wou!d produce a large amount, reducing the actual debt by their value. 

Of productive stocks, the fund for internal improvement holds $5,395,582 46, 
yielding an interest of more than six per cent. In loans to internal improvement 
companies, secured by mortgages upon the several works, the Commonwealth 
holds $4,875,273 33. The internal improvement fund also possesses, in stocks of 
unfinished works, $14,000,360 95, a portion of which, when finished, will become 
an interest bearing fund. And it holds in improvements completed, but unpro- 
ductive, $2,989,834 63, making an aggregate of $27,261,051 37. Surely, with 
such an amount of property to represent her indebtedness, the liabilities of the 
State cannot be said to be beyond her resources, more especially when she is com- 
pelled by her fundamental law to lay a tax sufficient to pay off her debt, indepen- 
dent of other resources, in thirty-four years. 

In addition to the actual present debt, the Commonwealth is bound for sub- 
scription and appropriations, made by authority of law, for the» sum of 
$3,734,851 03; for subscriptions authorized by law, but dependent for their 
validity upon the organization of companies to render them effective, and upon 
subscriptions by others than the Commonwealth, $2,325,740, making a total of 
$6,060,594 03. Of this amount, it may be safely stated that not more than 
$5,000,000 will ever be called for. 





PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES STOCKS BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


It will be seen by the following official circular of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that the Department proposes to purchase of the holders, prior to the Ist 
of June, 1856, certain United States stocks, to the amount of $1,500,000 :— 


Treasury Department, December 1, 1855, 


Notice is hereby given to the holders of the stocks of the United States that 
this Department will purchase to the amount of $1,500,000 of said stocks at any 
time when the same may be offered, prior to the Ist day of June next, and will 
pay therefor the following prices, viz. :— 


For stock of the loan of 1842, a premium of 10 percent. For stock of the 
loans of 1847 and 1848, a preminm of 16 per cent. For stock issued under the 
act of 1850, commonly called Texas indemnity stock, a premium of 6 per cent. 
And for stock of the loan of 1846, redeemable on the 12th November, 1856, if 
received at the ‘T'reasury prior to the Ist day of January next, a premium of 2 
per cent; if received between the Ist of January and the 31st day of March 
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next, a premium of 2 per cent; and if received after the 31st March, and prior 
to said 1st of June next, a premium of 14 per cent. 


Interest will also be allowed on said stocks at the rates specified in the certifi- 
cates, from the Ist of July last, if assigned with the principal of the certificates 
received prior to the Ist January next. After that date, the interest will be al- 
lowed in addition to the premium from Ist January to the date of their receipt. 
In both cases, one day’s interest will be allowed in addition for the money to 
reach the seller. 

Certificates transmitted to this Department under the present notice should be 
duly assigned to the United States, (with the current half-year’s interest, if sent 
prior to the Ist January next,) by the party entitled to receive the purchase 
money. 

Payment for these stocks will be made by drafts upon the Assistant Treas- 
urer at Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, as the parties entitled to receive the 
money may direct. JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 





INTEGRITY OF LONDON BANKERS, 


In the New York reprint of Chambers’ Journal, (part vii., new series, Sep- 
tember, 1855, No. 26, page 385, article, “ Debt and Credit at Home and Abroad,’’) 
we find the following crushing disclosure :— 


“ Who, for example, would suppose that London firms of character and eminence 
deal knowingly and sympathetically in forged bills! Yet such is actually the 
case. A great many ‘i salers, whose names alone can sometimes turn the current 
of the market, have a quiet drawer in which they stow away these bills see as 
they would any others. The principle on which — proceed is a simple one 
They know their customer ; he is a man in business, with a stock in trade, a char- 
acter to lose, and greatly in want of ready money. ‘This customer forges to his 
bills the name, usually, of a near relative, or some one of moneyed fame with 
whom he is connected. The dealers, fully aware of the circumstance, take the 
bills. They know well that their customer will pay this bill before any others— 
that he will run all risk upon all payments, make all sacrifices, rather than leave 
these bills unpaid, with the terrible consequences of their examination. The cus- 
tomer, in fact, says to the dealer, I put my liberty, my character, and prospects in 
your hands; if I fail in my engagements, you will have the power to transport 
me as a felon; I shall not run that risk; I have such and such property, such 
and such connections ; lend me so much money. The dealers do not hesitate to 
comply.” 


eee 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BANKERS. 


We find the following case, (Bodenham vs. Hoskins,) reported in the London 
Law Times :— 


In the event of an individual having more than one account at the same bank- 
ers, the general rule that the bankers need not inquire into the particulars of 
such checks as their customers may draw, is materially affected. Thus, a cus- 
tomer opened three accounts with his banker, one of which was called the “ Rother- 
was Estate Account,” and it was opened by the customer avowedly as receiver 
of the rents of an estate of that name. ‘The customer drew checks on that partic- 
ular account to liquidate a balance due from him on one of his other accounts, 
called the “ Office Account.” The customer failed, and the owner of the estate 
claimed from the bankers the whole of the balance that was deficient. 

Vice-Chancellor Kindersley held that the bankers are liable to make good the 
loss. “A person who deals with another,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “ which 
other he knows to have in his hands or under his control, moneys belonging to a 
third person, cannot deal with the individual holding those moneys for his own 
private benefit, when the effect of the transaction is, that this person commits a 
fraud on a third person.” 
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THE POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have condensed for this department of the Merchants’ Magazine, from the 
Twelfth Registration Report of Massachusetts; as made to the Legislature in 
January, 1855, by Epuram M. Wrrenr, Esq., Secretary of State, the subjoined 
tables and notes on the population of that Commonwealth :— 


It is generally conceded by the enlightened of all countries, that all knowledge 
connected with the age, sex, condition, and numbers of a people is of the utmost 
value, as furnishing the best means for judging the actual condition of society, 
and as affording the most reliable material for study, and for indicating the proper 
rule of action in the administration of government. “ Statistics,” says the Super- 
intendent of the Seventh Census of the United States, “are far from being the 
barren array of figures, ingeniously and laboriously combined into columns and 
tables, which many persons are apt to suppose them. They constitute rather the 
ledger of a nation, in which, like the merchant in his books, the citizen can read, 
at one view, all of the results of a year or of a period of years, as compared with 
other periods, and deduce the profit or the loss which has been made in morals, 
education, wealth, or power.” 

Massachusetts has not increased the most rapidly of the States of the Union, 
but it exhibits a large gain in population, when its small amount of territory and 
the great supply of pioneer settlers it has given to the new States, are considered. 
In respect to increase during the last ten years, it stands the twelfth in rank—the 
new States, Wisconsin, Iowa, Arkansas, Michigan, and Illinois standing the first ; 
and the old States, Vermont, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, the last in the list. Only one State, Rhode Island, shows a larger 
proportional increase during the last decennial period. Of all the States, those 
called the Northwestern, and Rhode Island, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, have alone increased in more rapid ratio. 

The following table has been prepared to show the relative position Massachu- 
setts has held in the Union at the seven decennial periods when enumeration of 
the inhabitants have been made throughout the United States. It must be borne 
in mind, however, in using it, that while Massachusetts has not increased its 
bounds, large accessions have been made to the territory of the United States :— 








r~-UNITED STATES.-—~\ MASSACHUSETTS.- — 

Percentage Rank 

of as to 

Census. Population. Density. Population. increase. Density. pop. 
RD Rae re 8,929,827 4.79 ea era 48.55 2 
ee ee ens eee 3st 5,805,925 6.47 423,245 11.76 54.25 4 
Me Perv ctakee 40s 7,239,814 4,21 472,040 11.53 60.51 4 
@," ABBO ceccescces 9,638,131 5.39 523,287 10.86 67 09 7 
ae & Naren are 12,866,020 7.20 610,408 16.65 T3205 8 
 ROSUs ckapececns 17,069,453 9.55 737,699 20.85 94.58 8 
T° BOBO. Sec cccsces, SU, 101,808 7.90 994,514 84.81 127.50 6 


By an examination of the above table, it will be noticed that Massachusetts 
has increased in population in a very considerable ratio. Indeed, without any ad- 
dition to its territory, it shows an increase in population of 34.81 per cent 
during the last decennial period ; while the United States, with its large aequisi 
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tion of territory, has added but 36.28 per cent to the number of its inhabitants. 
During the sixty years, from 1790 to 1850, the percentage of increase has been 
162.59. At the commencement of the American Revolution, and previous to that 
time, Massachusetts, as a colony, exceeded in the number of its inhabitants the 
other Commonwealths. Next in order, in 1775, came Pennsylvania, Virginia, Con- 
necticut, New York, North Carolina, and Maryland. Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania are said to have been a third larger than New York, which last was even 
smaller than Connecticut. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts now ranks as the sixth in point of popu- 
lation ; and if whites only were taken into account, it would rank the fourth, as 
it did the first in 1790 by the same computation. The ratio of its population to 
the whole of the Union is 4.29. The proportion of its white to the total popu- 
lation in June, 1850, was 99.09. With an area of 7,800 square miles, being one 
three hundred and eightieth of the whole Union, it ranks the thirty-sixth in size 
amongst the forty States and Territories—Nebraska, the largest Territory, con- 
stituting one-ninth. In 1850, the classification of the inhabitants was :— 


P Males, Females. Total. 
White..... hid Se bee we te vb wes abe os 484,093 601,857 985,460 
PO NOOR oiiais ici ek isk swhtceeews 4,424 4,640 9,064 











cas tuk tek 00000 cchadedene ove 488,517 505,997 994,514 

The ratio of increase of the free colored in Massachusetts, for the decennial pe- 
riod ending in 1840, was at the rate of 22.99 per cent, and during the succeeding 
ten years at the rate of 4.55 per cent. Of the 9,064 free colored, 6,724 are 
classed as blacks, and 2,340 as mulattoes; and the ratio between the mulattoes 
and blacks is 34.80. 

With a population of 994,514 souls, Massachusetts, in 1850, contained 192,675 
families, 152,835 dwellings, 15.37 dwellings to 100 persons, 19.37 families to 100 
persons, 126.06 families to 100 dwellings. 

Still further reduced, this gives about five persons to a family, between six and 
seven persons to each dwelling, and requires very nearly four dwellings for five 
families. 

In the table which follows may be seen at one glance the proportion which one 
sex bore to the other in June, 1850, and also what the ages of the different classes 
of the population were :— 








- WHITE, ~ 
Females to Per- 
Ages. 100 males. Males. Females, Total. centage. 
Under 1...... ecvecne ° snes 11,527 11,466 22,998 2.33 
Ce ee Pe ere 98.2 45,460 44,544 112,997 9.13 
5 30... i dhs PROC ces ve 99.1 61,148 60,697 101,845 10.34 
10 POOR Poe PPR ee PEN 97.7 49,129 48,034 97,163 9.86 
15 Ms Ghunede <a camer 114.6 48,868 56,044 104,912 10.65 
20 RR eee 106.4 101,806 107,856 209,160 21.23 
30 os PEE OE ee 96.5 72,540 70,002 142,542 14.46 
40 Gs 40 Ste tin ods wee 99.8 7,696 47,612 95,398 9.67 
50 D0 wn Kd dus itinas ate» 110.4 28,340 $1,293 69,633 6.05 
60 | 5 REET Tay ree 118.3 16,748 19,807 $6,550 8.71 
10 ncncbibebans beara 128.5 7,184 10,008 17,787 1.81 
OD: OR. iancck seedveuss 146.4 2,885 3,420 5,755 .58 
OD BOD ele aditsive. 199.4 197 893 590 -06 
100 and upwards. ........ A 225.0 4 9 18 oa 
Unknown, ........ phabaoes 17.4 1,016 177 1,198 -12 





Total........ ec esecees eee «eee 484,093 501,857 985,450 cove 
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oo COLORED. 












Females to 
Ages, 100 mates. Males. Females, 
Under OEE ne a Oe eeeee 85 114 
1 to an. 6 a eine ya's 112.1 409 440 
5 Wins’ vb ce ahh Ws 107.4 459 493 





SN Un dis <iuh-gén sees, :..bacee 4,424 4,640 





the whites and the free colored. 


3,539 was unknown. 


Seventh United States Census, may be arranged as follows :— 





shown in the following table :-— 


Males. Females. 
Born in the State ............ ecoscne 888402 846,183 
Born out of the State, and in U. States. 67,511 71,908 
Born in foreign countries ..... Ce0tcoue 81,129 82,469 
MN Wii as chs oc'se ke cceee eG ts 1,961 847 


—_—-- 


Be ARIES sa 60. kaise va 101.1 428 433 861 98,024 
15 Rh ceive dWwitkecick 117.5 $81 448 829 105,741 
a ‘ 94.8 944 891 1,835 210,997 
ee PR es we vk ewe cee 97.8 704 685 1,389 142,931 
me 6605... Rhchieuses, '* See 472 486 958 96,266 
Ue cn. 118.6 284 $37 621 60,254 
60 __ BUR Sere Aare 122.4 129 158 287 36,837 
ES Se. aes 144.2 61 88 149 17.936 
SE ae eee 124.1 29 36 65 5,820 
ES ae 228.5 q 16 23 613 
100 and upwards «40.004. 100.0 3 8 6 19 
MOINS i cilniina cnc nace eda 41.3 20 12 41 1,234 


& 

By this it will be perceived, that between the ages of fifteen and thirty, and } 
from fifty upwards, the females preponderate among the white population. Among i ; _ by 
the colored, the number of females exceeds that of males at all ages, except from ea Be ; 
twenty to forty. The largest number of persons living at the time of taking the 
census were of an age between twenty and thirty, and the next greatest number 4 
belonged to the next following period of ten years. This holds equally true among 


A very interesting subject of inquiry relates to the nativity of the population. {4 
The large percentage that those of foreign birth bear to the native citizens, has 
of late years give much alarm to statesmen, and has been the main cause of im- 
portant political movements in many of the States in the Union, particularly in 
Massachusetts ; therefore no apology need be offered for introducing a few partic- 
ulars. Since the material was collected for the census, immigration of foreigners 
has been much more extensive. In 1850, the number of American-born citizens 
in Massachusetts was 696,236; that of foreigners, 160,909 ; and the nativity of 


The population of the Commonwealth, as it existed in 1850, according to the 


Natives of— Natives of— j 
Massachusetts .....ccccueeee 695,286] France... ..cccccccseeces ee 805 ‘ 
Other States.......... cence. SRR BEO PIII oiiic ac sness scsee » aint 290 . 
BG i hcp bhhes scat tun 0 MEET Meade cWeeccescececcecs 196 . 
Wales ....... wide é pe paste Pt BUR PRION 6 bass cecccccccese 253 
GPMRAOG 5 vnne car ccccepcnce 4,319 | West Indies ............ hens 803 
England..... teen ent nee see 16,685 | All others countries.......... 1,496 
British America........+++0 15,862 | Nativity unknown .......... 3,539 ; 
PET eEET TET eee 4,469 

994,514 


The nativities of the white inhabitants of Massachusetts, according to sex, are 
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Total. Aggregate. 
199 23,192 
849 90,853 
952 102,797 















9,064 904,514 il es 

































Ratio per 

Total. cent. 
679,625 68.97 
139,419 14.15 
163,598 16.60 
2,808 .28 























Aggregate ..ccceccsecccecceccense 484,093 501,357 











985,450 100.00 i 
7 
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THE FREE COLORED POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS IS THUS CLASSIFIED >— 


Ratio per 
Males. Females. Total. cent. 


Born in Massachusetts ............... 2,719 2,980 5,699 62.88 
Born out of Massachusetts, in other States 1,848 1,839 2,687 29.64 
Born in foreign countries ...........++- 282 194 426 4.70 
WN. 5 dos vcs benctsdtes ines 125 127 252 2.78 


MUIAG gs cnn ccsnacssctecessnes 4424 4,640 9,064 100.00 


Another interesting view of the population of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is exhibited by the following arrangement :— 


Born in the State and now residing in the State...........eeseeeeeees 695,286 
Born in the State and now residing out of the State ...........+++++++ 199,582 
Total number born in the State, now residing in the State and in other 
Ns in Sa Oi Sew 055 bXN8 0 6 0 Cbde wade e865 Uiiey be sb anes thesde sees 894,818 
Excess given to other States .........scseescccsenees coseesssenees 64,752 
Number born in other States now tens in the State.....sseeceses ee 134,830 
Total native population.........0ceseeee ceceeccscececceseceeesees 880,066 
Native and foreign ee vecercceceesseescces es 990,975 
Total, inclading unknown, 0. ...006..cscecscccseccccccccccesces 994,514 


In this view it will be seen that Massachusetts has contributed 199,582 to- 
wards the population of other States; whereas it has received in return only 
134,830, leaving a balance due from other States of 64,752. 

Massachusetts, it appears by the last census, has been very liberal in furnishing 
other States with citizens. Of the 199,582 who emigrated from their native 
State, the largest portion, numbering 184,309 individuals, removed to non-slave- 
holding States and Territories, and only 15,273 to States and Territories where 
slavery exists. The largest number became inhabitants of the following States in 
the accompanying ratio :— 


New So EPR Re POORER DED 65,733 | Vermont 

18,768 | Rhode Island ....... 
New Hampshire. . sone 18,495 | Connecticut ..... 
Maine..... Nyaa: ae 16,585 


In the compendium of the seventh census, we have the following statement as 
to the nativities of persons found in the United States at the time of taking the 
last census :-— 

“ 2,240,535 white, and 4,067 free colored persons are given by the census of 
1850 as of foreign birth, and 17,279,875 whites and 428,424 free colored as of 
native birth. Of the native population, 13,103,650 still reside in, and 4,176,225 
reside out of the States in which they were born. The English census is more 
complete, and separates even those residing in or out of their native counties. Con- 
necticut, South Carolina, and Vermont have more than half as many native-born 
residing in other States as remain at home. North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia, have nearly one-half; Massachusetts, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, about one-third. The largest proportion of foreigners is in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, being about one-third of the total population. The least propor- 
tion is in North Carolina, being 1 to 229 native-born; in South Carolina, 1 to 
32; Arkansas, 1 to 98; and in Mississippi, 1 to 62.” 

In 1845, the census of Boston was taken under the direction of Lemuel Shat- 
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_ tuck, Esq. From the report of this gentleman, which was drawn up with great 
care and skill from facts most laboriously and correctly collected, the following 
table and remarks are extracted :— 








ee NUMBER.- -_-+ 

Classes of persons. Under 20, Over 20, All ages, 

Born in Boston, of American parents ....... 19,814 11,077 88,891 
Born in Boston, of foreign parents.......... 10,105 80 10,185 
Born in United States, but not in Boston.... 10,207 35,979 46,186 
Not born in the United States............. 6,265 20,839 27,104 
Total born in Boston ............0..ccceee 29,919 11,157 41,076 
Total not born in Boston ................. 16,472 56,818 78,290 
Americans and their children ......... Seek 80,021 17,056 ° 77,077 
Foreigners and their children .... ... .... 16,370 20,919 87,289 

IN EACH 100 THERE WERE— 

Classes of persons. Under 20, Over 20, All ages. 

Born in Boston, of American parents ....... 17.32 9.69 27.01 
Born in Boston, of foreign parents......... : 8.84 -07 8.91 
Born in United States, but not in Boston.... 8.92 81.46 40.38 
Not born in the United States............. 5.48 18.22 23.70 
EE EE OE IUD vic wiccccccccmcecesces 26.16 9.76 85 92 
Total not born in Boston.............. eaee 14.40 46.68 64.08 
Americans and their children .............. 26.24 41.15 67.30 
Foreigners and their children.............+ 14.32 18.29 32.61 


“These facts are very remarkable, and show that 35.92 per cent, a little dver 
one-third of our population, are native-born; and of these, 26.16 per cent are 
under 20 years of age, and 9.76 per cent only over 20 !—the remainder being emi- 
grants from other places in the United States or from foreign countries. The 
foreigners and their children are 37,289, or 32.61 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion! The foreigners under 20 were 16,370, being 35.29 per cent of the popula- 
tion of that age, showing a greater proportion than that of all ages.” 

From the investigations made for the census of 1850, it appears that of the 
19,987,571 individuals of which the population of the United States is composed, 
17,737,505 are native-born citizens, 2,210,828 are foreigners by birth, and the 
nativity of 30,014 is unknown. Much the largest number of the foreign popula- 
tion, about seven-eighths, reside in the non-slaveholding States. Those of foreign 
birth composed about 11.06 of the whole free population, and are classed in the 
following manner :— 


NATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1850. 


TORU co kee h nbc ss nese -. 961,719 | Switzerland,...........uece0. 13,358 

Germany ...--.eceeeeee neue 573.225 | Mexico..... Cc ne hae s Kewsiee 13,317 

England. .......+0eeeeeeeee BUONO NUE Shes icccrcscsccence 12,678 

British America .......++- gS OU se oaks saw aea och 0 04 « 10,549 

Scotland... ....... vudeesaee 70,550 | Holland...... Bc ccna wn a Wa 9,848 
bead st ohana eaakuee MEME I ho occ c cc cceccccss 





2,210,828 
The proportion in which some of the countries above named have contributed 
to the aggregate immigrant population, is shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
BONNE 6 ins'od senace iimeenen 3 OE TBO a 6 oc cc ones canesa mas 3.17 
Germany ...--eeeeeeereeres GR ee ce vicc ccs mcames a 2.44 
England .....cecceeeceee-eee ee Dei een EEE ey 1.2 


British America.........e0005 6.68 | Miscellaneous .......6..eeee 4.47 
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NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 





NOTICES TO MARINERS, 
BARBADOES, WEST INDIES—LIGHT ON NEEDHAM POINT, CARLISLE BAY. 


The Colonial Government at Barbadoes has given notice, that on and after 
the 6th day of October last a fixed light would be exbibited on Needham Point, 
at the south side of Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes. 

The light will show red to the southward of west, and as a bright light to the 
northward of west. The bright light may be seen in clear weather at a dis. 
tance of from 8 to 10 miles, and the red light 3 miles. 

Vessels approaching from the southward, after passing the revolving light on 
the south point of the island, (giving the point a berth of at least two miles,) 
may haul ap W. by N. 3 N. for Carlisle Bay, when they will soon make the red 
light. Gradually nearing it, (the lead kept going,) as soon as the light shows 
bright, they may luff into the bay and bring up. 

eedhain Point may be rounded within about a quarter of a mile in five fath- 
oms depth of water. 

Vessels approaching from the northward, as soon as they see the light on 
Needham Point, must bring it on an E. 8, E. 3S. bearing, which will clear the 
Pelican and Kettle-bottom Shoals. 

All bearings are magnetic. Variation 3° East. 

By command of their Lordships, 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproorapnic Orrice, ADMIRALTY, Lonpon, 10th Nov., 1855. 

This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts :—Carlisle Bay, No, 502; 

West Indies, sheet 1, No. 392 a4; and the West India Light-house List, No. 2. 





NORWAY—LIGHTS ON THE SOUTH-WEST COAST. 





The Royal Norwegian Marine Department at Christiania has given a prelim- 
inary notice that towards the end of this year the following coast and channel 
lights will be established on the south-west coast of Norway :— 


1. A coast light on Vibber Point by the southern passage to Egersund. 

2. A coast light on Grundsundholm by the northern passage to Egersund. 

3. A channel light on Little Blegen near Langevaag. 

4. A channel light on Midtholm near Moster Harbor. 

5. A channel light on Folgeroen. These three last-named lights serving as 
guides for the passage on the east side of Bommel and Moster Islands. 

6. A channel light on the west side of Leeroen, in the passage between Great 
Sartor and Leer Islands. 
* Special notice of the lighting of all these lights will shortly be issued. 

By command of their Lordships, 


JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproerapnuic Orrice, Apmiratty, Lonpon, Nov. 17, 1855. 


pre ns — eee 
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This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts:—Norway, west coast, 
sheet 1, No. 2,281; sheet 2, No. 2,304. North Sea, No. 2,339. Also the Nor- 
way Light-house List, Nos. 240, a, b, 252, a, b, 254, a. b. 

EAST INDIES—LIGHT AT SINGAPORE. 

The government of India has given notice that on the 17th of March last a 
Fixed Light was shown on the Government Hill Flagstaff at Singapore. 

The light is bright; it is placed at an elevation of 226 feet above the level 
of the sea, and will be visible in clear weather at a distance of about six 
miles. 

It stands in latitude 1° 16’ 15” N., longitude 103° 51’ 15” east of Greenwich, 
according to the Admiralty Charts. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA—-HARBOR LIGHT AT NICE. 


The Captain of the Port at Nice has given notice, that on the Ist July lust a 
new light, to replace the former light, was established at the extremity of the 
outer mole of the harbor of Nice, in the Gulf of Genoa. 

The light is a fixed bright light, varied by red flashes every half minute. It 
is placed at an elevation of 80 English feet above the level of the sea, and will 
be visible in clear weather at a distance of about 12 miles. 

The lighting apparatus is catadioptric, and of the fourth order of the system i) 
of Fresnel. a 

On nights when the entrance to the harbor is rendered dangerous, on account 
of the heavy swell, the light will be extinguished, in order to signify that vessels 
cannot at such times enter the harbor, but must seek shelter at Villa Franca, on 44 
the east, or Antibes, to the west, according to the direetion of the wind. ee 

By command of their Lordships, ‘V4 ox 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. ae 
Hyproerapnic Orrick, ApmiraLty, Lonpon, 24th Nov., 1855, “al @ ae 


This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts :—Mediterranean, No. 2,158 ; & 
Cape Roux to Monaco, No, 152; Villa Franea, No. 183; Palamos to Ventimig- 
lia, No. 1,182; Mediterrrnean Light-house List, (Ed. 1855,) No. 60.* 




















RAFFLES LIGHT ON CONEY ISLAND. 


Although no official information has been received respecting it, the mariner 
is cautioned that there is every reason to believe that a fixed bright light, called 
Raffles Light, is established on Coney Island, near the western entrance of the 













Main Strait of Singapore. The light should be visible in clear weather a dis- y 
tance of twelve miles, except in the quarter from N. W. by W. round northerly j 
to E. N. E. 


By command of their Lordships, 44 e: 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer 24 oe 
Hyproograpuic Orrice, Apmiratty, Lonpon, November 21, 1855. “4 
This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts: Indian Ocean, No. 748 a; 
Singapore Strait, Sheet 2, No. 2,403; China Sea, No. 1,270; also Horsburgh’s 
East India Direetory, vol. 2, page 271, 7th ed.; and East India Lighthouse List, 
Nos. 52 and 53. 
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NORTH COAST OF SPAIN—-FIXED LIGHT ON CAPE LA PLATA, NEAR PASSAGES. 





The Spanish government has given notice, that on the first of next October 
a fixed light of the natural color will be exhibited on Cape La Plata, in the pro- higs 
vince of Guipuzecoa, on the north coast of Spain, to the westward of the en- | oe 
trance of the Port of Passages. ; 

Tre height of the light is 152 feet above the level of the sea, and will be # 
visible from the deck of a ship about 14 miles in clear weather. 

The light-tower stands in latitude 43° 20’ 21” north, and longitude 1° 56’ 27” 
west of Greenwich. 







JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproorapnic Orrice, ApmiraLTy, Lonpon, September 20, 1855, 


This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts:—Bay of Bisva,, No. 64, 
and the Spanish Light-house List, No. 150. 


RRA ARAN AAA Ae 


BREAKWATER LIGHT AT PORTLAND REFUGE HARBOR, : 
The following notice of the alteration of the breakwater light at Portland 
Refuge Harbor, has been received from the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 
London, bearing date October 23, 1855 :— 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having directed that a red light 
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be substituted for the blue light hitherto shown at the outer end of the works in 
course of construction at the new breakwater at Portland, notice is hereby given, 
that on and after the Ist day of November next, a red light will be exhibited at 
the extremity of the breakwater stage, at a height of 30 feet above the mean 
level of the sea, visible from all points of the compass, at a distance of 8 miles 
in clear weather. 

The light will be moved outwards as the works advance; and masters of ves- 
sels are cautioned to pass not less than a cable’s length to the eastward of the 
light, to insure clearing the stage. 


THE SHAMBLES SHOAL, 


As some old charts, and some recent books of sailing directions, still retain 
the buoys formerly placed to mark the east and west ends of the Shambles 
Shoal, off the bill of Portland, the mariner is reminded that these buoys have 
been discontinued since the year 1829, and that in running for Portland or Wey- 
mouth harbor, the leading mark shown on the charts, viz. Wyke Regis Church, 
open of the low ncrtheastern point of Portland, bearing N. N. W. + W. (magnetic) 
—clears the Shambles, passing to the eastward of the shoal. 


This notice affects the following Admiralty Charts: St. Alban’s Head to Ab- 
bottsbury, No, 22; English Channel, No. 1,598; Bill of Portland, No. 2,255; 
Weymouth and Portland Roads, No. 2,268; also the English Lighthouse List, 
No, 17. 





MINOT LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

It is stated in the Boston Traveler that preparations are making to commence 
the rebuilding of this important light-house. Proposals for the rough stone will 
be received until the 15th of January, 1856. The plan of the light-house is 
circular; the diameter of the base is thirty feet; the diameter of the top is sev- 
enteen feet six inches; the height is eighty-seven feet four inches. The tower 
is solid for the first forty feet; the average thickness of the wall above the solid 
portion is three feet three inches; the rise of each course is two feet. The 
stone for the first twenty feet from the base is to be delivered by the first day of 
May, 1856; for the next twenty feet by the first day of August, 1856; and the 
remainder at such times within the ensuing two years as may be required. 





—— 


DEVIATION OF THE MARINERS’ COMPASS. 


In the course of a conversation with several Boston shipmasters recently ar- 
rived from Europe, the editors of the Atlas are informed by said shipmasters 
that the compasses of their ships were sometimes two or three points wrong, 
especially when heading westward. This circumstance was mentioned to Cap- 
tain Morris, (who has discovered a mode of adjusting compasses,) who explains 
the cause of this deviation to the following effect :— 


When a ship is headed to the westward or eastward the local attraction is 
greatest, owing to the magnetic needle being at right angles with the length of 
the ship. Now, to enable a ship to ascertain the extent of the local attraction, 
let the bearing of some object, such as a ship at a distance, or a star near the 
horizon, be taken, before going in stays, and after the ship is round, again take 
the bearing of the same object, and note the difference. The difference is the 
local attraction going westward. The same will be the effect going eastward. 
For instance, a ship headed W. on the port tack, wind 8.8. W., when put on 
the other tack, without any change of wind, ought to head 8S, E., but owing to 
the southern local attraction, the compass will show that she heads S. 8S. E., 
when, if there were no local attraction, she ought to head S. E. 
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The fact of her having been put round, reveals this deviation, which, without 
reflecting, is generally attributed to a change of wind, or currents. In other 
words, by putting a ship round, if her compass is affected by local attraction, the 
difference of the bearing of an object, on opposite tacks, will give an idea of the 
extent of the local attraction. But local attraction is not uniform, for a ship 
headed N. or S. will show results differing from those indicated when standing 
E. or W. Shipmasters, by noting such observations, will easily ascertain 
whether or not their compasses are affected by local attraction. 








RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





STEAM-CARRIAGES FOR COMMON ROADS, 


The application of the steam-engine, for the purpose of locomotion upon com- 
mon or hard roads, is neither novel nor of recent origin. Almost cotemporaneous 
with the discovery of the steam-engine, we find scientific men turning their atten- 
tion to its application as a motor of vehicles over common roads. As early as 
1758, we are told that the late Dr. Robinson, while yet a student at Glasgow, 
conceived the possibility of propelling wheel carriages by the agency of steam, 
and suggested the idea to his friend Watt, who commenced the construction of a 
model contrivance for that purpose, but for some reason abandoned it before com- 
pletion. It appears, however, that he never lost sight of the idea, for in 1784, in 
his patent, he describes a “ steam-carriage.” “ He proposed that the boiler should 
consist of wooden staves hooped together like a cask, having an iron furnace 
within it, surrounded with water. The reciprocating action of the piston was to 
be converted into a rotary motion, by the old sun-and-planet wheel, and the ro- 
tation was to be communicated to the ranning wheels by toothed gearing, with 
provision for varying the relative velocities of the piston and the wheels, accord- 
ing to the varying resistances of the road.” 

These were mere ideas. The first complete model was constructed in 1763, by 
John Theophilus Cugnat, a native of Lorraine, and was exhibited by him to the 

Jomte de Saxe. Cugnat, having removed to Paris, constructed, under the pa- 
tronage of the Due de Choiseul, at the public expense, a large steam-carriage, 
which was tried in 1770. We are told by Stewart, “that it moved with such 
force as to overturn a portion of the wall which was opposed to its progress,” a 
circumstance that induced the idea that, for practicable purposes, it was not suffi- 
ciently controllable. This carriage is now deposited in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers. 

Mr. Murdock, a Cornish engineer, it is generally admitted, constructed the first 
steam-carriage in England, somewhere about the year 1782. Of its method of 
construction and its performance we have not been able to collect any definite in- 
formation. It certainly could not have answered the purposes intended, or some 
trace of it would undoubtedly have been left. 

Mr. William Symington, in the year 1786, constructed a model of a steam-car- 
riage, in which the entire machinery is placed in the back of the carriage, and the 
motion of the piston-rod is communicated to the axle by a rack and pinion—a 
ratchet being used to prevent the wheels from turning backwards with the return 
of the piston. 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO. I. 8 
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Bad roads, difficulty in procuring water and fuel, caused Symington to abandon 
his experiments. 

In the United States, Oliver Evans, in the year 1786, applied to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania for a patent, or exclusive right to use steam-wagons in that State. 
Being considered insane on the subject, no notice was taken of his application. 
He, however, was more favorably regarded by the Legislature of Maryland, who 
granted to him the desired privilege for the the term of fourteen years, “ on the 
ground it could injure no one, and might lead to the production of something use- 
ful.” (See Laws of Maryland, 1786.) Not being able to procure sufficient as- 
sistance and encouragement to build his carriage, he turned his thoughts to other 
channels. 

In 1804, however, Evans demonstrated the practicability of a steam-carriage 
in the city of Philadelphia. Being employed by- the corporation of that city to 
construct a “dredging machine,” he built both the vessel and the steam-engine at 
his works, a mile and a half from the water, the whole weighing 42,000 pounds ; 
was mounted on temporary wheels, and moved by connecting them with the end- 
less chain, driven by the steam-engine, and used for scooping mud and throwing it 
into lighters. With this imperfect application he propelled his heavy machinery 
a,mile and a half to the water. 

Thus, it will be seen, that to England belongs the credit of having first con- 
ceived the idea—to France the credit of having constructed the first model—but 
to America the glory of having first rendered practicable both the idea and model 
of a steam-carriage. 

Messrs. Trevethick and Vivian seem next to have taken up the subject, and to 
have constructed a steam-carriage far more light and portable than any theretofore 
known. Their hind wheels were large ; the front ones smaller and close togeth- 
er; the cylinder was placed horizontally at the back of the behind axle; the pis- 
ton communicated with a sliding cross-piece moving at its end in guides, from 
which a connecting-rod, returning towards the piston, communicating the power 
to.a crank on the axle; on each of which was a toothed wheel, working into an- 
other, fixed on the nave of the hind wheel of the axle of the carriage. On one 
end of this axle was a fly-wheel, used in consequence of having but one cylider. 

The toothed wheels on the crank axle were not fixed immovably to it, but were 
so arranged that by means of a lever, under the command of the steersman, either 
or both of them could be disconnected from it, so as to leave the wheels and axle 
to move independent of it. 

A lever-brake, pressing against the periphery of the fly-wheel, was used for re- 
tarding the motion of the vehicle, and a lever-handle, connected with the fore 
wheeis, airorded the means of directing the carriage. (The same plan as Mr. 
Fisher's model carriage.) 

It is a remarkable coincidence that one of the principal places in which Treve- 
thick’s steam-carriage was exhibited in London, over fifty years ago, should be 
now the site of the great railway station at Easton Square. 

The experiments of Trevethick and Vivian led them to abandon the common 
road, and turn their attention more particularly to locomotives over railways. 

The introduction of McAdamized roads in England rendered the idea of tray- 
eling over them more practicable, and variows inventions were made for this pur- 
pose in i821. Julius Griffith obtained a patent for the mechanism of a steam- 





- trollable as horses. 
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carriage, which was built with two steam cylinders, condensers, and pistons, 
impelling the hind wheels, by a cogged gearing. The boiler and machinery were 
suspended from the frame-work by chains and helical springs, to preserve it from 
injury. 

The ascension of hills next occupied the attention of inventors, (but subsequent 
performances rendered most of the plans proposed wholly unnecessary and im- 
practicable,) and a large number of steam-carriages were constructed, with refer- 
ence to this particular object, by different individuals—Burtsall & Hill, of Leith, 
W. H. James, of Birmingham, Walter Hancock, Summers & Ogle, Heaton, and 
Dr. Charch, of Birmingham, Dance & Field, Squire & Macerone, and Seott Rus- 
sell, of Greenock, Hills, of Deptford, Sir James Anderson, and others. 

Some of these gentlemen were able to perform lengthy journeys in their car- 
riages, but the want of the means of obtaining fuel and water, and the ascent of 
hills, seemed to form a great impediment to their successful operation. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, a lecturer on chemistry at the Surrey Institution, 
then took up the subject, and became a successful experimenter in steam-carriages, 
and obtained more pecuniary assistance than any other projector of his time. 

Whether he is entitled to all the credit generally ascribed to him, it is not ne- 
cessary to decide ; but upon the report of the House of Commons in 1831 and 
1835, (see pamphlet No. 114, Amer. Inst. Library,) founded on the experiments 
of Gurney, Hancock, James, and others, some reliable data may be obtained ; we 
say some data, for there were many things proved before that committee we should 
hesitate to adopt as true ; so much, however, we can say, that we believe Gurney 
and Hancock constructed “steam-carriages, unobjectionable in form, and that 
would have answered the purposes intended, had their boilers been properly con- 
structed.” Even with this defect they made satisfactory trips, and were capable 
of attaining a speed of twelve miles an hour loaded, and were as safe and con- 


But the passage by Parliament of innumerable bills of prohibitory tolls, com- 
pelled these projectors to abandon their experiment. 

We have thus endeavored to show what progress was heretofore made in the 
adaptation of steam to locomotion over common and McAdamized roads. This 
subject, after a repose of nearly twenty years, we find again revived by the gen- 
tleman whose carriage and plans have been referred to us for examination. There 
cannot, after the experiments above alluded to, be any doubt whatever of the 
practicability of the adaptation of the steam-engine for the purpose designed by 
Mr. Fisher. 

It would be singular, nay, remarkable, if Hancock, twenty years ago, could run 
a steam-carriage through the streets of London, that, with the innumerable im- 
provements since made in the steam-engine, Mr. Fisher should not be able to de- 
sign a plan for a steam-carriage far superior to Hancock’s. 

We think we may safely say that the great obstacle in the way of all the Eng- 
lish steam-carriages, viz.: the want of a light, durable boiler, capable of generat- 
ing steam quickly, has been fully overcome. In the locomotives manufactured by 
Matthew H. Baldwin and William Norris, of Philadelphia, the Lawrence and 
Lowell Machine Shops, and others, we have abundant evidence of this fact. 

Again ; the tolls on our plank and MeAdamized roads, like everything Ameri- 
can, are equal to all men, and all kinds of vehicles; no exorbitant, exclusive, or 
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prohibitory tolls, or unequal taxation, can be imposed under the sacred provisions 
of our Constitution, defining the absolute rights of man. 

Mr. Fisher's carriage is propelled by two horizontal engines, connecting with 
cranks on the outside 9! the *!d wheels, very similar to the anthracite-coal-burn- 
ing locomotives wo the New Jersey Railroad. His boiler consists of a series of 
tubes set vertically, and connected at the top, the fire acting on about one-haif of 
the circumfexence »f the tube. 

So far we find »o new feature in his carriage, but his adaptation of flexible 
springs we consider a new feature and worthy of attention. They consist of a 
series of plates or leaves, bolted to the front of the carriage, and resting on the 
front axle. ‘Those bear the whole weight of the front part of the carriage, and 
being three or four feet long, have the necessary and requisite flexibility. 

As the cranks on the wheels are at right angles with each other, a single cen- 
trally-affixed spring would be apt (in the usual mode of working) to shake or rock 
the carriage from side to side. To overcome this he has introduced a crank about 
the center of his carriage-body on each side, to which the rod from the piston is 
connected, and from this crank a connecting-rod connects to the crank on the 
wheel. To adapt it to the vibrations of the front spring, he introduces (like 
Hancock) between the cranks a radius-rod with an universal joint; by these 
means (there being a /ittle play for the carriage-hody laterally on the hind axle) a 
very steady motion is obtained. 

The experiments of Morin show the decided advantage arising from the use of 
springs. He states that the difference in power required to draw a carriage at 
nine miles an hour, between blocked springs and those not blocked, to be one- 
half. 

Mr. Fisher estimates the cost of running a twenty-four-passenger omnibus sixty- 
four miles a day, for one year, at $2,077. 

We have ascertained from reliable sources that, on an average, it costs, annu- 
ally, to run a twelve-passenger omnibus, such as are used in Broadway, the sum 
of $2,200. 

Comparing Mr. Fisher's estimates of cost with the cost of running Gurney and 
Hancock’s carriage, bearing in mind the great difference in the relative expense 
of steam-power between 1836 and the present time, as exhibited in the official re- 
ports of the State Engineer of New York, we are of the opinion that a steam- 
carriage, such as proposed on Mr. Fisher’s plan, could be run for nearly the same 
annual cost as a Broadway omnibus—his carrying twenty-four passengers, and 
the omnibus twelve. 

With Mr. Fisher’s springs and method of engine connection, we believe a steam- 
carriage could be constructed to ran over common roads, when the ascent did not 
exceed one in ten or twelve miles, at a much lower rate than horse-power, and 
could be guided in such a manner as to be equally under the control of the driver. 

These assertions may seem too sanguine to some, but are no less extravagant 
than would have been the statement fifteen years ago that steam-engines could be 
erected in store windows, of from three to ten horse-power, to grind coffee, (or 
what is usually called coffee,) and this, too, at a running cost of less than $10 a 
week, or about the wages of a good man, while they actually perform the work of 
twenty, and can do that of eighty. 

Mr. Fisher's carriage will not require twice the power of the largest of these 
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engines, and hence, when we estimate the expense at $2,200 a year to run the 
same, we may, in justice to him, state that we believe ourselves rather under than 
over the actual expense of running the same. 

Searcely a century has elapsed since Watt constructed his first steam-engine ; 
still, in that short space of time, what an alleviation has it become to the work of 
man! It tums our mills, as well in the frozen seasons of winter as the genial 
climes of the summer. It traverses the boundless ocean, irrespective of Boreas’ 
rush or Neptune’s anger. It follows the iron track as it encircles continents, car- 
rying man and the products of his mind and genius from the orient to the occi- 
dent—from pole to pole. 

May we not hope, then, that the time is not far distant when steam-carriages 
shall traverse those great plains that meet us on our westward march to the Pa- 
cific, as we go forth to force the wards of nature’s storehouses, and apply her 
treasures to the use of man. ' 


ee 





RAILROAD MANAGEMENT IN GERMANY. 


A correspondent of the Sun gives an interesting account of the manner in which 
railroads are managed in Germany :— 


Every railroad company is bound by law to have a double track on its lines, 
and no person is allowed to walk on a railroad track at any time, by day or night, 
under penalty of the law. A barrier, consisting of two strong planks, is placed 
along the side of the tracks, to keep off the animals. Every fifteen or twenty 
miles along the route there is a station for a guard or watchman, who lives in a 
little hut beside the road, and whose business it is to be at his post, with a red 
flag in his hand, at the approach of every train; and, before the train is due, to 
patrol his beat to see that all is safe, and to remove obstacles which are some- 
times placed upon the track by miscreants. In case of danger the guard hoists 
on a telegraph, which stands near each guardhouse, a red-painted cascet, which 
can be seen by the engineer at a great distance; but if everything is right, the 
two wooden arms of the telegraph are stretched in the air. During the night, 
there is instead of the cascet a lantern, with a deep red light placed in the air, as 
a warning of danger, and a common one if all is in a safe condition. At every 
crossing there is a gate, which is locked as soon as a train is due, and any one, 
either on horseback or in a carriage, who desires to cross, must wait until the 
train has passed. 


nnn eed 


STEAMBOATS ON THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN RIVERS. 

Mr. W. Gururie, Local Inspector of Steamboats, has prepared an interesting 
table, showing the number of steamboats in existence on the Western and 
Southern rivers, and the number of disasters for the six months ending the 30th 
June, 1855. 

From this it appears that thirty-nine boats were totally lost. The estimated 
damage to boats was $573,700, and to cargoes $1,229,800. Thirty-one lives 
were lost. Twelve steamboats were destroyed by fire, seven were damaged by ice, 
fifty-two sunk or damaged by snags, five were damaged by explosion, and seven 
by collision. The whole number of boats on Western and Southwestern rivers is 
put down at six hundred. Mr. Guthrie says -— 

“Tt is worthy of remark that there has been no explosion or collapse of flue of 
any boiler manufactured since the passage of the law, by Congress, of August 


30th, 1852, and coming under the reduction of steam pressure. In every instance 
the disasters have been from boilers made previous to the passage of that law.” 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, &c. 





BRIEF HISTORY OF GUANO. 

The London Farmers’ Magazine furnishes the following eomptehensive his- 
tory of Guano :— 

Guano, as most people understand, is imported from the islands of the Pacific 
—mostly of the Chincha group, off the coast of Peru, and under the dominion 
of that government. Its sale is made a monopoly, and the avails, to a great ex- 
tent, go to pay the British holders of Peruvian government bonds, giving them, 
to all intents and purposes, a lien upon the profits of a treasure intrinsically more 
valuable than the gold mines of California. There are deposits of this unsur- 
passed fertilizer in some places to the depth of sixty or seventy feet, and over 
large extents of surface. 

The guano fields are generally conceded to be the excrement of aquatic fowls 
which live and nestie in great numbers around the islands. They seem designed 
by nature to rescue, at least in part, that untold amount of fertilizing materia’ 
which every river and brooklet is rolling into the sea. The wash of alluvial 
soils, the floating refuse of the field and forest, and, above all, the wasted mate- 
rials of great cities, are constantly being carried by the tidal currents out to sea. 
These, to a certain extent at least, go to nourish, directly or indirectly, subma- 
rine vegetable and animal life, which in turn goes to feed the birds, which at our 
own day are brought away by the shipload from the Chincha Islands. 

The bird is a beautifully-arranged chemical laboratory, fitted up to perform a 
single operation, viz.: to take the fish as food, burn out the carbon by means of 
its respiratory functions, and deposit the remainder in the shape of an incom- 
parable fertilizer. But how many ages have these depositions of seventy feet in 
thickness been accumulating? 

There are at the present day countless numbers of the birds resting upon the 
islands at night; but, according to Baron Humboldt, the excrements of the birds 
for the space of three centuries would not form a stratum over one-third of an 
inch in thickness. By an easy mathematical calculation, it will be seen that at 
this rate of deposition, it would take seven thousand five hundred and sixty cen- 
turies, or seven hundred and fifty-six thousand years, to form the deepest guano 
bed! 

Such a calculation carries us back well on to a former geological period, and 
proves one, and perhaps both, of two things—first, that in past ages an infinitely 
greater number of these birds hovered over the islands; and secondly, that the 
material world existed at a period long anterior to its fitness as the abode of 
man. The length of man’s existence is infinitesimal, compared with such a cycle 
of years; and the facts recorded on every leaf of the material universe ought, if 
it does not, to teach us humility. That a little bird, whose individual existenee 
is as nothing, should in its united action produce the means of bringing back to 
an active fertility whole provinces of waste and barren lands, is one of a thou- 
sand facts to show how apparently insignificant agencies in the economy of na- 
ture produce momentous results, 
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PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN LOUISIANA, 

The readers of the Merchants’ Magazine are indebted to the careful editors 
of the New Orleans Price Current for the annexed tabular statement and re- 
marks touching the crops, exports, &¢., of sugar. The Price Current says:— 
“ We have compiled from our records the annexed statement of the sugar pro- 
duct of Louisiana for the past twenty-one years, showing the amount of each 
year’s crop in hogsheads and pounds, with the gross average value, per hogshead 
and total, the proportions taken by Atlantic ports and Western States, and the 
date of the first receipt of each crop. By this statement it will be seen that the 
total product of Louisiana, from 1834 to 1854, inclusive, a period of twenty-one 
years, was 3,667,313 hogsheads, valued at $1'79,793,978, and that of this quan- 
tity the Atlantic ports took 1,276,900 hegsheads, and the Western States 1,803,500 
hogsheads. The crops from 1828 (which is as far back as our estimates extend) 
to 1833, summed up 281,000 hogsheads; which would make the total product 
in a period of twenty-five years, 3,948,313 hogsheads, or 4,141,762,000 pounds. “I 
In an article on sugar, which we published in our columns in June last, it is i ba 
stated that the estimated product of Louisiana in 1815 was 10,000,000 pounds, AY 
or about 10,000 hogsheads. In 1853, it will be seen by the statement below, 
the crop reached 449,324 hogsheads, estimated to weigh 495,156,000 pounds. ‘ 
We would here remark that up to 1848 the product in hogsheads is estimated, 
and 1,000 pounds taken as the average weight per hogshead, but for the crops 
since that date we have taken the figures of Mr. P. A. Champomier, as we find 
them in his annual statements.” 


































SUGAR PRODUCT OF LOUISIANA. 










Average Exported to First } 

price Atlantic Western receipt 3 

Total crop. per poriss States, of new @ 

Years. Hogsheads. Pounds. hogshead. Total value, hds. hhds. ‘crop. ; 
1834...... 100,000 100,000,000 $60 00 $6,000,000 45,500 44,500 Oct. 15 : 
1835...... 80,000 80,000,000 900 2,700,000 1,500 28,500 Nov. 5 ; 





1836...... 70,000 70,000,000 6000 4,200,000 26,300 85,000 Nov, 1 
1837...... 65,000 65,009,000 6250 4,062.500 24,500 32,500 Nov. 1 
1838...... 70,000 70,000,000 6250 4,875,000 26,500 382,500 Oct. 17 
1839...... 115,000 115,000,000 5000 5,750,000 42600 658,000 Oct. 13 
1840...... 87,000 87,000,000 5500 4,785,000 388500 46,500 Oct. 14 
1841...... 90,000 90,000,000 4000 3,600,000 28000 50,000 Oct. 18 















1842...... 140,000 140,000,000 4250 4,750,000 63,000 60,000 Oct. 12 4 
1843...... 100,000 100,000,000 6000 6,000,000 34,000 62,000 Oct. 22 3 
1844...... 200,000 200,000,000 4500 9,000,000 101,000 70,000 Oct. 8 
1845,..... 186,650 186,650,090 5500 10,265,750 79,000 75,000 Oct. 4 
1846...... 140,000 140,000000 7000 9,800,000 45500 70,000 Oct. 7 
1847...... 240,000 240,000,000 4000 9,600,000 84,000 115,000 Oct. 2 
1848...... 220,000 220,000,000 4000 8,800,000 90,000 108,000 Oct. 5 





1849...... 247,928 269,769,000 5000 12,396,150 90,000 125,000 Oct. 11 
1850, .... 211,308 231,194,000 6000 12,678,180 45,000 123,000 Oct.17 j 
|) ae 236,547 257,138,000 5000 11,827,350 42,000 149,000 Oct. 19 j 
1852...... $21,931 868,129,000 4800 15,452,688 82,000 206,000 Oct. 9 ; 
1853...... 449,324 495,156,000 35.00 15,726,340 166,000 185,000 Oct. 6 ; 
1854...... 846,635 885,726,000 5200 18,026,020 122,000 148,000 Oct. 4 
1855....00  sescee see weneees mn: heasteraee.,. «909 04,,..,0 eine es Ae 






















Total. .. 3,667,313 3,860,762,000 .... 179,798,978 1,276,900 1,803,500 


The result of the present crop (1855) remains to be seen, as the planters are 
now engaged in “taking it off.” It seems to be the general impression, how- 
ever, that the product will be considerably less than that of last year, which pro. 
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duct was less than that of the year previous by upwards of 100,000 hogsheads. 
In our annual statement of 1st September last, speaking of the prospects of the 
crop, we remarked that “some who apprehend a short crop predicate their opin- 
ion on the admitted deficiency of the plant cane, the backwardness of the growth, 
and the general appearance of the fields in most parts of the upper and lower 
parishes ; so that everything depends upon a favorable yield and a propitious 
season.” The backwardness of the growth would seem to be established by 
the backwardness of the receipts, which, from the date of the arrival of the first 
hogshead to this date, (November 24th,) are only 10,302 hogsheads, against 
20,897 hogsheads in same period last year, and the weather has certainly been 
very unpropitious during most of the grinding season, as the frost of the 26th 
of October has been followed by frequent rains, and an unseasonably warm tem- 
perature; a character of weather which is understood to be unfavorable for 
Wr gs ee both as regards yield and quality. Besides these considerations, 
we find by Mr. Champomier’s statement that annually, for several years, there 
have been gradual but considerable changes of culture in the interior parishes, 
many planters having abandoned cane and resorted to cotton; so that while the 
crop of 1850 was the product of 1,495 sugar-houses, there were found to be in 
operation in 1855 only 1,324; showing the discontinuance, in five years, of 171 
sugar-houses, 113 of which were discontinued in 1854. 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE PAPER PLANT. 


The Mineral Point Tribune has a description of a plant with the above name, 
discovered in Wisconsin by Miss A. L. Beaumont. Miss Beaumont describes it 
as follows :— 

I discovered, two years ago, a plant that yields both cotton and flax from the 
same root, and I believe I am the first person that ever cultivated, spun, and knit 
from it. I am persuaded that any article that will make as good cloth as can 
7 egy from this plant, will make good paper; hence I call it the “ Paper 

— 

It can be planted in the spring and cut in the fall or winter. It bleaches itself 
white as it stands, and will yield at least three or four tons to the acre. From a 
single root that I transplanted last spring, there grew 20 large stalks, with 305 
pods—containing the cotton—with at least 60 seeds in each. From this root I 
obtained 7 ounces of pure cotton and over half a pound of flax. It is a very 
heavy plant, and grows from six to seven feet high. 

The editor of the Tribune, who has seen samples of the cotton from this plant, 
thinks that, as an article for the manufacture of paper, it must be far better and 
cheaper than any other known. Miss B., in the discovery and cultivation of this 
plant, is entitled to the gratitude of all, and we trust she may yet be liberally re- 


warded for so doing. 


JAPAN COTTON AND HEMP. 

The samples of Japan cotton and hemp sent by the correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce at San Francisco, and referred to in his last communication, 
have attracted a good deal of attention. The cotton, examined under a glass, is 
not as fine as the average of American, and the fiber is shorter and more easily 
broken. It has a fine color, however, and the fiber has a greater number of barbs, 
so that it will draw, with proper handling, into a very fine thread. It has appar- 
ently a great many natural crooks in each fiber, (this appearance may be given to 
it in dressing,) which renders it easier to spin, and makes a bat of it very elastic. 
From this cause, and a natural harshness, owing to the number of barbs in the 
fiber, it feels to the touch very much like wool. 
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The hemp is entirely destitute of any linty appearance, and possesses a long 
woody fiber about five feet in length. The whole resembles the thin bark of a 
tree until separated into fibers, and is quite stiff, with a resinous sap. 
cles, the cotton especially, could be made available, and, if to be had in large 








THE HOGS AND CATTLE IN OHIO. 


quantities, would furnish the basis for a valuable Commerce with the Japanese. 


Both arti- 


WriuiaM D. Morgan, Esq., the Auditor of the State, furnishes the following 
statement of the total namber of hogs and cattle in Ohio for the year 1855. 
These returns are given as made to the Auditor :— 


Counties. 
Adams .....+.... 
PR ce Ades wake so 
Ashland ......... 
Ashtabula. ....... 
Athens ...... weer 
Auglaize ...,..... 
Belmont ......... 


Brown ...ecccenes | 


ORR ox cdeincienes 
Carroll 
Champaign ....... 
Clark. Mt cabs 
Clermont 
Clinton .........5 
Columbiana ...... 
Coshocton 
Crawford ........ 
Cuyahoga......... 
Darke ..... aWesae 


se een ee eres 


eeesereee 


eeeee ewe 


Erie..... peta dene 
Fairfield. ......... 
Fayette....... eee 


Franklin .......+. 
ee 


Gallia ......0.-- ne 
Geauga 0.2... eu 
Greene ....... ene 
Guernsey ......+. 
Hamilton ....... P 
Hancock .......¢. 
Hardin ...ccccees 
Harrison .......06¢ 
) > MEO 
Highland ....... e 
Hocking ..... eee 
Holmes..... sdaue 
TEGO . 6. coc cv cuee 


Jackson. .....ee0% 
Jefferson ......66- 
FOOL ORE Pe 
Lake... 
Lawrence......... 


eeeeerereee 


TOM bi ives 


1599. 


Cattle. 
16,518 
15,029 
23,144 
43,487 
17,960 
15,142 
24,368 
19,335 
20,914 
14,481 
28,379 
21,064 
18,009 
20,434 
20,609 
23,362 
24,113 
25,687 
24,850 
9,522 
23,846 
10,908 
28,009 
22,514 
24,412 
12,039 
14,147 
80,202 
23,231 
21,701 
17,368 
238,468 
12,287 
14,7389 
5,957 
25,493 
12,164 
21,590 
27,954 
16,068 
18,830 
23,8388 
14,575 
10,491 


eeeeee eeeeeeesaee 


Hogs. 

83,115 
25,518 
24,736 
5,733 
18,393 
24,569 
80,512 
44,188 
53,137 
11,111 
27,509 
29,240 
46,540 
89,508 
16,028 
84,916 
80,232 
7,837 
44,682 
13,788 
84,612 
7,849 
40,948 
86,082 
55,683 
8,874 
14,818 
3,676 
88,316 
23,139 
39,251 
81,679 
18,142 
14,587 
7,732 
56,261 
18,316 
24,654 
21,555 
17,059 
16,423 
29,596 
3,391 

17,815 


Counties. 
LICKIN’ oo 00:00 ems 
LOGRE 04 c.0ws veces 
Lorain. .....ceeee 


Buca€ sy osiiick'e 
Madison .......+- 
Mahoning ........ 
Marion ..... Beran 
Medina .......... 
Meigs ........ See 
Mercer... ..eseees 
WE os cn vat cacs 


Monroe .......+0+ 
Montgomery...... 
Morgan. ......s+0 
Morrow.. .... 42.0. 
Muskingum ....... 
Noble 
Ottawa ......... . 
Paulding. ..... ees 
POY. 6c cdiigveads 
Pickaway ...+..++ 
RIS x 6unp cue 
Portage. ......e.. 
Preble ..... 22.0: 

Putnam ... 6.6000. 


Richland......... 
Ross ......- Pipes 
Sandusky ........ 
Scioto ...... rea 
BONECR . anne ccerece 


Trumbull ..... i 
Tuscarawas ...... 
UGE Se Se. k 
Van Wert........ 
Vinton .........- 


Warren .........+ 
Washington ...... 
Wayne .......465 
Williams...... eee 





Wyandott ........ 






Peet wee eeseee ee 


1856. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
$4,855 36,565 
28,215 25,530 
82,765 9,688 
8,187 7,331 
22,245 26,592 
22.978 11,278 
21,169 28,498 
26,027 10,491 
14,129 13,996 
11,649 25,859 
19,245 31,888 
16,076 16,768 
21,018 39,889 
18,849 24,3387 
25.0386 26,819 
$2,186 37,951 
20,244 20,587 
5,896 6,964 
3,221 6,512 
19,734 24,561 
28,336 47,884 
9.865 28,206 
34,140 7,058 
21,910 45,162 
12,088 19,469 
27,173 31,748 
29,297 67,978 
19,374 21,690 
11,344 20,954 
27,463 34,912 
15,466 25,086 
82,308 29,721 
22,868 11,898 
43,771 8,678 
80,069 32,523 
16,256 26,390 
7,729 15,988 
10,607 12,716 
19,706 37,166 
20,866 18,998 
31,180 29,605 
12,504 14,226 
14,985 14,246 
15,812 21,870 





791,189 


2,195,769 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

We have received the Twelfth Annual Report of the Directors of this company. 
It is an able and interesting document, and, as will be seen, exhibits the affairs of 
the company in a truly prosperous condition :— 

REPORT OF DIRECTORS TO MEMBERS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, DEC. 10, 1855. 


The annexed annual statement, compared with the preceding one, will show 
that the success and prosperity of the company have continued during the year 
jast passed. The number of members still continues to increase, as well as the ag- 
gregate amount insured, and the proportional number of policies for the whole 
life. About one million of dollars has been added to the aggregate of our insur- 
ance, which is now $7,164,962 62. Many policies, previously issued for a term 
of years, have been converted into those for the whole life, and a larger propor- 
tion of the new ones than formerly are of the latter class, which shows an increas- 
ing confidence of members, as well as the publie generally, in the company. 

During the two years since onr last distribution of surplus funds, (Novem- 
ber, 1853,) the net accumulated fund has been increased from $502,464 87 to 
$768,984 50, or $266,519 63, and of this amount somewhat more than $70,000 
is estimated to belong to our surplus fund towards the next distribution, to be 
made three years hence, which will be increased or diminished, according to the 
amount of losses ahd other contingencies. The present favorable condition of the 
company results, in a material degree, from our having kept the previous distribu- 
tions strictly within our resources. 

Our number of losses during the past year has been 22, being 9 less than in the 
preceding year, but owing to the policies on which they have happened being 
larger than the average, the whole amount of losses, namely, $71,000, has been 
greater by $12,000 than that of the preceding year. Yet, it is estimated that our 
receipts would have afforded for losses of the year, at least some $34,000 more 
than the amount which actually occurred. 

It has been our object, in administering the affairs of the company, to econ- 
omize in expenditures, so far as this can be done without prejudice to its material 
interests. It appears from the annexed accounts that the gross expenditure, in- 
cluding commissions to agents, is something under 8 per cent on the receipts for 
premiums and interest, and this rate includes the expense in procuring calculations 
for enlarging our tables of premiums. 

In the new edition of the pamphlet distributed to members, and to be had at 
the company’s office or of any of its agents, containing the rates of premium, re- 
gulations, and by-laws of the company, will be found some examples of rates of 
premium for insurance otherwise than by a uniform annual premium to secure 
payment of a certain amount at decease in the ordinary mode of insurance. It 
has been deemed desirable to provide for cases where it is convenient to vary the 
payment of premium or the amount insured, and for eases of conditional, contin- 
gent interests in lives. 

A calculation of the premium has been procured for the following cases :— 
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1. Uniform annual premium for ten years or until prior decease, for a sum to be 
paid at decease, whenever it may happen. 

2. Uniform annual premium payable until arrival at a certain age, for an 
amount payable at decease. 

3. Uniform annual premium for the first ten years, if life continue; one-half 
as much the second ten years, if life continue ; and each subsequent annual pre- 
mium during life, one-quarter as much, to secure a certain amount payable at 
decease. 

4. Increasing annual premium changing at the same periods. 

5. Increasing annual premiums changing at the same periods, premiums to 
cease at a certain age. 

6. Decreasing annual premiums for payment of an amount at decease, the 
amount to decrease to one-half and one-fifth at the same successive periods, if life i 
continue. | 

7. Premium for an amount payable to the survivor of two lives, on the decease 
of the other. } 

8. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of the survivor of two lives. 

9. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of a specified orf of two i. 
parties named, if he shall die before the other. i 

10. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of a specified one of two i 
parties named, if he shall die before or within five years after another. 

11. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of a specified one of two 
parties named, if he shall survive the other. ; 

12. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of a specified one of two : oa 
parties named, if he shall survive the other at least five years. : j a 

13. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of the one first dying of if 
three persons specified. 

14. Premium for an amount payable on the decease of the one first dying of two 
lives, if a third shall be then surviving. 

The following is a statement of the business of the company for the year ending ' 
November 30, 1855 :— I 


2,512 Policies outstanding November 80, 1854........++-ee+eee+ $6.400,662 62 
516 0 PRDOE PIES ooo cece ccccpcnscecesnbesvensgeands 1,717,550 00 










Pe a ee 








































8,028 
469 ©: I ee ee Sa ea'ec pean dane ae eaeees 


eee 


2,559 “ outstanding November 30, 1855.........026 see $7,164,962 62 


Twenty-two policies have terminated during the year by death of the insured— 
of which number, 17, amounting to $47,000, were for the benefit of surviving 
families, and the five remaining, amounting to $24,000, were for the benefit of 
creditors. 


$8,118,212 62 
958,250 00 






























THE DISEASES OF WHICH THEY DIED WERE AS FOLLOWS :-—- 








Typhoid and other fevers......... 11 | Accidental ...........cceeeeeeee = 2 
Consumption .........eeee eee es F | OMROO. oi oc cc cc ccccccvcccssoes 1 
THE AGES OF NEW MEMBERS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 

Under 20 years ......+.-esenes 6|40 to 45 years..... ev erenepes's 84 
20 £0 25. re rere necrsesecceees Jk. Commas oes 34 
BB to BO... ccc ccccvcessecccces 88/50 to 55........206- eceeceseee 31 









BO to Bbn.ccccccccsccescosccee 1901/56 bo GO... 0... .ccccceseseceas 2 
35 to 40...... eeeereetereeevreve 106 CO GN GIT co.c cnc od ntecwdpens 
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THE CLASSES OF NEW MEMBERS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
221 | Clorgymet.........cccccccvcces 


Merchants, traders, and brokers... 
21 | Physicians 


ee ee 


58 | Master mariners......6-.eeeeee% 


Mariners ...... Lawaans 
Teachers. .......-00 
Engineers ........- 
Editors 


Bank and insurance ‘officers . ‘ 18 
Manufacturers Ee vsvbe' ie a 85 
sins 19 


eee ee eee eee ew tree eens 9 


eeeee ee eee © BHF. 16 


Government officers ....... 


set eeeeeee 


17| Miscellaneous professions........ 





21 


THE RESIDENCES OF NEW MEMBERS ARE AS FOLLOWS :-— 


Western States....... Weacetve . 89 
eeereeever 16 


New England States... ....... 
Middle States ...... 


318 


die skank 153 | Southern States ....... 


EXHIBIT OF THE BUSINESS AND PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY, NOVEMBER 30, 1855 :— 


Premiums received on 516 new policies ......... eer eeeccces ves 
“ _on old 


eee eee eer eeseee 


Add amount received for interest, including charges for policies ..... 
Deduct amount of premium returned on surrender or by stipulation. . 


-++ $65,500 00 


Losses paid since November, 1854...... 
; 5,500 00 


« not due vs 
$71,000 00 
6,400 00 


SONS NG CURRIER ois ncinc enn ndncsiecncackesnapnrenar 
- Commission to agents, advertising, printing, postage, doc- 
tor’s fees, stationery, and all other incidental expenses. 12,188 35 


Net accumulation for the year ending November 30, 1855 
Add accumulation to November, 1854..... aawe se deacks weekee's 


THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY CONSISTS OF-— 


Loans on mortgage ..... Sanne i oirotans $350,500 00 
Loans on collateral ..... 55,700 00 
BE NN iio cd ivicceccseccects ete hd silo etexes 123,679 10 
Manufacturing stocks ..... 41,350 00 
Railroad stocks . 25,002 00 
MER coe ce 660 ns0essccntes wane bieakane ‘ 18,950 00 
City stocks and securities... ...........005 paeaede 58,000 00 
Premium notes secured by collateral ...........++++ 109,808 77 
Cash on hand.,........+..- betas nance = 7,920 61 


a 


THE COMPANY OWE— 
Balance of first distribution account 

* second 

3 loss account...... 


$2,107 51 
14,318 47 
5,500 00 


$43,859 86 
153,011 90 
1,792 05 


$198,163 81 
40,760 55 


$238,924 36 
10,179 13 


$228,745 23 


$89,588 35 


$189,156 88 
629,827 62 


$768,984 50 


$790,910 48 


21,925 98 


ed 


$768,984 50 


THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN COMPOSE THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS :— 
Wiutarp Pures, Cuartes P. Curtis, Marsuat, P. Witper, Tuomas A. 
Dexter, Sewett Tappan, Cuartes Hussarp, Wititam B. Reynoups, A. W. 


Tuaxter, Jr., Gro. H. Foucer. 
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INSURANCE ON THE SHIP GREAT REPUBLIC. 


Tn the case of the Union Mutual Insurance Company of New York City vs. 
the Commercial Mutual Marine Insurance Company, an action to enforce an agree- 
ment to insure $10,000 upon the ship Great Republic, on trial before Judge Cur- 
tis, in the United States Circuit Court at Boston, a decision has been given for 
the plaintiff. According to a statement made of the case, the plaintiffs, on the 
24th December, 1853, by telegraph, and through their broker in Boston, effected 
an insurance of $10,000 on the ship Great Republic with the defendants, upon 
the terms and conditions named by the latter ; the contract was perfected in the 
usual manner. On the evening of the 26th December, 1853, (as will be well re- 
membered by our readers,) the Great Republic was destroyed by fire, and upon a 
demand being made by the plaintiffs for the policy, it was refused, on the ground 
that the contract of insurance was not complete, having been made on Christmas 
day. ‘The defendants formally declined to issue a policy in the plaintiffs, or to pay 
the loss aceruing under it, and the above suit was instituted to recover. Judge 
Curtis, in delivering his opinion, held that the acceptance of a proposal for insu- 
rance is binding, even although not signed by either party, and that a parole 
agreement to insure is binding, the proposal being in writing. ‘The agreement 
was therefore enforced. 








eee 


THE LACE MANUFACTURE, 


Of all the products of skill and manual labor, few, if any, excel in elaborate- 
ness and cost that of lace. In the judgment of Mr. Cummings, the discriminat- 
ing editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, its manufacture causes infinitely more 
suffering and wretchedness than is entailed on so large a class of operatives in any 
other work, and beyond all comparison more than is endured by any Southern 
slave. The entire making of a black lace dress for Queen Victoria, from the first 
step to the last, once caused a total loss of eye-sight to some two dozen girls. 
One variety of the finest lace is only made in very damp cellars, so that the thread 
may be kept in a slightly moist condition, such as will prevent its breaking. Any 
one who will, however, take the pains to investigate this subject will find that di- 
rectly or indirectly the manufacture of lace by hand involves, in the state in which 
it at present exists on the continent of Europe, a degree of labor and suffering 
which is mournful to contemplate, and which, if generally known, might possibly 
cause some ladies not to regret the possession of, but to prize more highly their 
capes and veils, when they learn that the precious trifles have cost not only more 
than their weight in gold, but also suffering, misery, and death. 

It is some relief to hear that any branch of manufactures has been rendered less 
irksome to a majority of operatives, and has shifted its burden partly to the steam- 
engine and partly to labor of a less painful nature. From a recent letter from the 
Paris Exhibition to the London Times, we learn that the most remarkable pro- 
gress has been recently made in manufacturing lace by machinery. One manufac- 
turer, named Duncliffe, has, we are told, machine-made Valenciennes edging, which 
cannot be distinguished by the most experienced eye from that made on the pillow, 
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while the wonderful advance in machine laces, as exhibited in the productions of 
Heymann & Alexander and Ball, gives us ground to hope that in a very few 
years lace made by hand will be in no respect superior to that more artificially 
produced. ‘That it will long continue to bear a far higher price is possible, and 
we can well suppose that vast quantities of the sham will be sold for the real, par- 
ticularly in our own country, where the ability to judge of such articles is not in. 
variably in proportion to the wealth which pays for them. The original labor 
will, however, be relieved, and it is certain that if the manufacture pays, and if 
machinery can accomplish it, in a few years America will do as well as the best. 

An excellent work might be written on the subject of articles manufactured 
abroad, which might quite as well be manufactured at home—and which would 
probably be, were the cireumstances of different manufactures, their profits and 
risks, more fully known to our people. In Fleischman’s “ Branches of Industry 
in the United States,” we have a most satisfactory account of what we have al- 
ready effected—but he would be truly a benefactor who would point out to us 
what we might yet do. Of this we have an instance in the lace of which we have 
spoken. So long as an article is peculiar to a country and dependent on individ- 
ual skill for its production, that is an unsound principle which would advocate its 
transport to another region. But machinery is common to all the world, and 
wherever steam can go there we have a full right to expect anything which steam 
can make. Whatever can be as well made in America as in another country, 
should therefore be made here—a principle which cannot be too earnestly insisted 
on at a time when our only national sufferings, our commercial crises and our 
mercantile panics, are occasioned solely by its disregard. 


MODEL FURNACE FOR MAKING IRON, 


An Eastern correspondent of the Chicago Tribune furnishes that journal with 
some account of Alger’s Iron Works at Hudson, from which we condense the 
present sketch. This establishment has the deserved reputation of being the best 
constructed furnace for the manufacture of iron out of native ore in the United 
States, both as respects economy in fuel, and labor, and perfection of machinery, 
and arrangement. It has two “ stacks,” which are the huge receptacles for mingled 
coal and ore. The blower, which corresponds to a leviathan bellows, to keep up 
the fires, is worked by the largest stationary steam-engine in America—one of 500 
horse-power. Its average working is 350. In this engine fifty ions are constantly 
in motion, with a quietness, ease, and power, which partakes of the sublime. The 
engine, together with appurtenances and “receiver,” cost about $40,000. The 
steam is generated entirely by the escape heat from the stacks, so that it is worked 
without expense except the tending. 

The entire works cost $150,000. They were erected by a stout company, or- 
ganized under the general manufacturing law as the “ Hudson Iron Company.” 
A. ©. Mitchell, president. The capital paid in is $300,000. The works were 
built under the immediate superintendence of Charles C. Alger, who has the re- 
sponsible care of the whole, and is a heavy stockholder. Mr. Alger has probably 
done more than any one man to develop and economize the manufacture of Amer- 
ican iron, and the important inventions and devices for the economy of fuei and 
labor in this establishment are his. He is a man of nerve, of creative genius, and 
of remarkable capacity for business, both in wide comprehension and in detail. 
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Last year about 15,000 tons of superior foundry iron were turned out of these 
works ; 12,000 tons of which were worked into stoves and small castings. The 
ore used is, in part, hematite, brought from Berkshire County, Massachusetts, by 
rail; and in part magnetic, from Fort Montgomery, on the Hudson, eight miles 
southwest of West Point. This latter was worked previous to the war, (and the 
ore taken to England,) and re-opened three years ago. The ore is very rich— 
from 60 to 78 per cent—or nearly equal to the ore of the “ Iron Mountain,” at 
Lake Superior, and highly magnetic. The vein is easily traced for miles by the 
reflection of the needle. At the depth of one hundred feet, now reached, it is 50 
feet in width, and increases as it goes down. The ore is gotten out, and the water 
pumped out by ingenious water-works, erected at a cost of $50,000, a stream 
having been turned from its channel for the purpose. Both the establishment at 
Hudson and the works at Fort Montgomery will richly repay a visit to one inter- 
ested in American manufactures and invention. 





SHIP-BUILDING IN BOSTON AND VICINITY IN 1855, 


The Boston Journal published, near the close of December, its usual annual 
list of vessels, with their tonnage, which have been launched from the various 
shipyards in the vicinity of Boston during the year 1855; and also a table com- 
paring the business of that with the previous year. The places ineluded in the 
Journal's statement are East Boston, South Boston, Chelsea, and Charlestown. 
From the elaborate account in the Journal, we condense the following tables 
for the Merchants’ Magazine. The first table, here subjoined, shows the num- 
ber of vessels, and the aggregate tonnage, built at each place in 1854 and 1855: 

0. 





No. Tonnage. Tonnage 
PNG bik obs 05a a0 ha eis 0. 0dibla wets 30 42.654 20 19,575 
BNE 5 cid Mice os onne.ceda veaause er 13 12,760 10 8,870 
aod KAS 5 cdi in 0 sa'bnesaean den 10 10,116 5 4,805 
SPIO 5 cbse o's sce ccedesen carves 4 4,254 4 6,000 
IIE 581d vine clcad Lbs de dae 3 2,368 2 1,308 

60 42,147 41 89,558 


Estimating this amount at $60 a ton, which we are told is a fair average price 
paid for ships during the year, the amount of the ship-building business in Boston 
and vicinity during the year 1855, is as follows :— 


Tons. Value. 
ME UNE fc ca ees sc bancion sa cetes ° 19,575 $1,174,500 
WOON 6b 0 5 cig Soinic bis Swan deese osiatevass 8,870 582,200 
PN SND ssa nikbes dso bn bmn ocemin nial 5,000 800,000 
RRS Wiiis'a 6 4 cis aon wave o4ekaw Onee 4,805 288,300 


1,808 78,400 








OE an t0a.ns vans tone cosnstesendeden 89,558 $2,373,480 


Near the close of the year, in addition to the above, there were on the stocks, 
in the various stages of construction, 18 vessels, all but one, ships. Their ag- 
gregate tonnage, 20,390. 

We were gratified to notice that Donatp McKay, the prince of ship-builders, 
gave the name of Aspott Lawrence to one of his ships, and that of Amos 
Lawrence to another—names that will be had in remembrance when the ships 
that bear them shall experience the deeay of time or the wreck of the tempest. 
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AMES’S SHOVEL MANUFACTORY. 

The attention of people passing through State-street this forenoon, says a late 
number of the Boston Journal, was attracted by a splendid specimen of leather 
belting, from the establishment of Messrs. N. Hunt & Co., No. 26 Devonshire- 
street. This belt was 125 feet long, 28 inches wide, double, and weighed between 
600 and 700 pounds. Its cost is about $675. It is one of the largest belts ever 
made in this country, and was pronounced by those who are judges of the article 
to be one of the best manufactured belts they had ever seen. ‘This is the second 
belt of the same size made for Messrs. O. Ames & Son, the celebrated manufac- 
turers at North Easton, and is intended to run their eleven new trip-hammers 
which they are about to put into operation. 

Speaking of Ames’s shovel factory, reminds us of some authentic details we re- 
cently received respecting that establishment at North Easton which may prove 
interesting to our readers. Although the shovels of these celebrated nfanufactur- 
ers enjoy an almost world-wide fame, few probably are aware of the extent of the 
demand which exists for them, or of the number which they manufacture. The 
headquarters of the Messrs. Ames’s establishment are at North Easton, but they 
have branches of their works at West Bridgewater, Canton, and Braintree, at 
which places they occupy 11 waterfalls, which turn 37 water-wheels, and operate 
15 trip-hammers. At the establishments at West Bridgewater, Canton, and 
Braintree, the shovels are hammered—and are thence taken to North Easton, 
where they are finished under the personal superintendence of the proprietors. 
They employ in all some 300 operatives, and use up 3 tons of the best Swedish 
and Russian iron, and 2 tons of the best of cast-steel, each day. At North 
Easton they have in all 11 workshops, 2 of which are built of rough stone, and 
are among the finest buildings of the kind in the country. The finishing-shop is 
525 feet long, with an L 90 feet long. The other, which has just been erected, 
is 154 feet long by 70 feet wide, besides an L, which contains a splendid engine 
of 190 horse-power. The fly-wheel attached to this engine is 20 feet in diameter, 
and weighs over 9 tons. It is for this monster wheel that the belt exhibited in 
State-strect to-day is intended, and with which the 11 ponderous trip-hammers 
are to be operated. In this building there are also 2 boilers, each 40 feet in length 
and 5 feet in diameter. 

Probably very few of those who use one of Ames’s shovels or spades have any 
idea of the various processes which they have to go through before they are ready 
for the market. It may seem a large story to say that 50 different sets of work- 
men are employed upon one shovel or spade. Still, it is literally true. Kach one has 
a separate and distinct process to perform, and is taught that and no other. The 
operation is commenced with a piece of iron 10 or 12 inches long, 3 inches wide, 
and five-eighths of an inch thick, which is heated, placed beneath the trip-ham- 
mer, drawn out in the center, the ends lapped over, and the steel welded between 
them. Then follows the hammering, plating, smoothing, punching, shaping, open- 
ing the socket, filing the edges, hardening, setting, handling, rolling and setting 
the straps, wedging, polishing, shouldering, varnishing, inspecting, packing, and 
many others which we cannot recall. 

Every shovel, after being drawn out by the trip-hammers, and shaped in the 
die, is hammered by hand, and submitted to the most severe test, to see that it is 
perfectly true. Nearly all of the above-named processes are performed by ma- 
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chinery invented by the Messrs. Ames themselves. The handles of the shovels are 
of the best white ash, and come from Maine. 

The business of shovel making was commenced in North Easton some fifty 
years ago, by Mr. Oliver Ames, who still lives in the enjoyment of a ripe old age, 
to see the work prosecuted by his children of the third generation, to an extent 
which, in the wildest flights of his imagination, he probably never dreamed of. 
He little thought that the day would come when, as the fruits of his labors and 
experiments to perfect this indispensable implement of agriculture, there would 
arise an establishment which would turn out over 200 dozen shovels and spades a 
day, and which, when the present contemplated enlargeménts are completed, will 
turn out over 300 dozen a day! Yet he has lived to see it, and to see it done by 
his own sons and grandsons. 

Notwithstanding this large manufacture, we are assured that the Messrs. Ames 
are always far behind their orders. As illustrating the perfection to which their 
machinery is carried, we ought to have mentioned above, that there is a line of 
shafting running through the finishing-shop for about 500 feet, and yet so noise- 
lessly does it work, that in a room through which it runs, and which is perfectly 
still, a person would not know that it was in motion. 


Oe Oe eee 


INCOMBUSTIBLE WOOD. 


The process of rendering wood incombustible may be effectually performed by 
soaking it in a strong solution of alum and the sulphate of copper—about one 
pound of alum and one of the sulphate of copper being sufficient for one hundred 
gallons of water. ‘These substances are dissolved in a quantity of hot water, then 
mixed with the water in the vessel in which the wood is to be steeped. The tim- 
ber to be rendered fire-proof can be kept under the liquor by stones, or any other 
mode of sinking it. All that is required is a water-tight vessel of sufficient di- 
mensions to hold enough of liquor to cover the timber, which should be allowed 
to steep four or five days. After this, it is taken out and suffered to dry thor- 
oughly before being used. 

GLASS-FACED AND GROOVED BRICKS. 

Amongst the more recent inventions patented by manufacturers is that of Mr. 
Summerfield, at the glass works, Birmingham Heath, for what are termed chro- 
matic glass, or glass-faced grooved bricks. By Mr. Summerfield’s process, red or 
other clay can be combined with glass, and this will insure durability, entire re- 
sistance to moisture, and give an ornamental appearance to the building. The 
form of the brick is also, by means of a groove at the side and end, made so as to 
add greatly to the strength of the erection, the joints by this means being brought 
close together, and the mortar acts as a dowell from the shape of the groove. 


ZINC PAINT, 
It is estimated that one hundred pounds of white zine paint will cover, when 
applied in three coats, on new work, as much surface as 166} lbs. of pure white 
lead. ‘The white zines, even when exposed to coal gas, bilge-water, and sulphur- 
ous vapors, retain their original brilliancy and whiteness. Apartments just paint- 
ed with zine paint may be slept in with impunity, whereas, according to the best 
authority, rooms should not be used for sleeping apartments for two or three 
months after being painted with lead. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. I. 
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SHOE TRADE OF LYNN, 

The Lynn News, in publishing an article on Lynn, which forms one of our 
series of papers relating to the “ Commercial and Industrial Towns of the Uni- 
ted States,” further states that shoes are sent from Lynn to Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, to be made; and a large number of expresses, running in 
all directions, find a great amount of business in carrying the stock and shoes 
out and back between the manufacturers and the workmen. Much of the pros- 
perity and growth of other places is owing directly to the enterprise of Lynn- 
The News thinks it would be safe to say that three-fifths of the boots and shoes 
sold by Lynn manufacturers, are bound and made out of the city. 























































BLEACHING POWDER—CHLORIDE OF LIME. 


Bleaching powder is chloride of lime, and chloride of lime is bleaching powder, 

a preparation wholly unfit, in any state, to be put in the hold of any vessel with 

an assorted cargo. I called the attention of the public to this subject in a com- 

munication, under this head, published in the Courier and Enquirer of the 10th 

inst., in which I stated the substance of a letter which I had received from David 

Keazer, Esq., one of the owners of the ship China, dated October 6, 1853, in 

which he stated the damage to goods in that ship from seventy casks of bleaching 

powder (chloride of lime) taken in at Liverpool, April 5th. The vessel sailed on 

the 13th of that month, and arrived at Boston on the Ist of June. The casks 

appeared ip good order when the vessel arrived, but on being moved fell to pieces, 

so affecting the men at work in the hold that some bled at the mouth, some at the 

nose ; others vomited, and others were so faint that they were obliged to be helped 

out of the hold. A wind-sail of new Russia-duck, in a few hours, was completely 

spoiled in ventilating the hold of the vessel. In two days after this statement 
was published, a telegraphic dispatch from New Orleans announced that the ships 

Hudson and Espindola had arrived there from New York, with fourteen casks of 

bleaching powder, (chloride of lime,) and that eighty thousand dollars’ worth of 
the cargoes of the two vessels had been destroyed by the chlorine gas from this 
bleaching powder, (chloride of lime.) The cause of the damage was imputed to 
the bad quality of the powder—the quality must have been very good to have had 
such powerful action on the cargoes, and was probably like that which came from 
Liverpool in the ship China. When the telegraphic account arrived here it was 
by some thought to be incorrect; but the New Orleans papers, since received, 
confirm fully the telegraphic report. We have been told by the president of one 
of the insurance companies that these are not the first cases ; it is, therefore, high 
time that shipowners, underwriters, and merchants shipping valuable goods, liable 
to be injured by being stowed as cargo with chlorides, should be put on their 
guard against the great hazzard of such goods being stowed with bleaching pow- 
der. There are many kinds of hardware goods that receive injury from being put 
up in white paper, the rags for the making of which has been bleached by chloride 
of lime, (bleaching powder.) A large shipowner, to whom we mentioned the sub- 
ject two weeks ago, expressed surprise when we informed him that bleaching pow- 
der was nothing less or more than chloride of lime—and he then stated to us that 
he would give notice to his correspondents abroad not to receive any more bleach- 
ing powder on board of their vessels. 





E., MERIAM, 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





TRADE—ITS TRICKERIES AND ITS USAGES. 


The Merchants’ Magazine, as every attentive reader will have learned ere this, 
has advocated a high tone of mercantile morality and honor, and while under the 
control of its original projector, present editor and proprietor, ever will. It is 
with such views that we collect and arrange under our “ Mercantile Miscellanies,”* 
such excerpts as the following, which we find in the Evening Bulletin of Phila- 
delphia. It is an admirable piece of mercantile criticism, treating with no undue 
severity certain methods of obtaining customers, which should be discountenanced 
by all honorable men. 

There is probably no branch of human affairs that has been more completely 
revolutionized within the last half century than trade. The increase of wealth 
and luxury, and the consequent augmentation of the wants of mankind—the great 
mechanical and scientific discoveries of the age, and the wonderful facilities for 
rapid and easy communication between remote parts, which have grown out of 
these discoveries—have all contributed materially towards bringing about this re- 
sult. ‘The supplying of necessities that were not dreamed of fifty years ago, now 
affords lucrative pursuits to thousands, while the sphere of operations of our local 
business men has been extended to an almost incredible degree. If the demands 
of society have increased, the supply to meet these requirements has also increased 
in a corresponding ratio, and competition has assumed an activity which would 
astonish some of the past generation of business men, could they re-enter the bust- 
ling arena of trade. 

Men who would prosper must be industrious and stirring ; the old-fashioned, 
slow-and-sure merchants are behind the age; they who were wont, in days gone 
by, to stay in their stores and counting-houses, and without any effort to make 
themselves and their wares known outside their immediate circle, wait patiently 
for their customers to come to them and purchase what they needed—would now 
find themselves laggards in the race for fortune. These slow-coaches suited the 
primitive times in which they plodded, but in these locomotive-days a different 
system is practiced, and men who would keep pace with their fellows, and with 
the age, must, we repeat, be active, energetic, and enterprising. Advertising is, 
of course, the great and effective medium of communication between the buyer 
and seller, but in several branches of business the employment of special agents 
to operate directly upon those whose custom it is desired to obtain, has become 
general. ‘To point out certain abuses which have grown out of this system is the 
principal object of the present article. 

We refer particularly to the class of individuals know familiarly as “ borers ” 
aad “drummers.” ‘These persons, as is generally understood, make it their busi- 
ness to seek out customers for the houses with which they are connected, and by 
means of tactics peculiar with themselves strive to secure for their employers the 
patronage of the buyers thus sought. The system, when first introduced, was not 
a little reviled by houses that were opposed to what they conceived to be an ille- 
gitimate mode of doing business, but the habit has now become so general that 
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we suppose there are but few of our dry goods jobbing houses, or other establish- 
ments in the Southern and Western trade, that do not employ “ drummers.” 

We do not wish to be understood as offering any objection to a house seeking 
out customers by these means, or to its inducing them to purchase goods, either 
by the superior quality of their stock or by the favorable terms upon which they 
are willing to sell. This is obtaining patronage solely on their own merits, and 
is, we conceive, as fair and legitimate a transaction as if the buyer had gone vol- 
untarily to the store of the seller, and made his purchase on the faith of an ad- 
vertisement in the columns of a newspaper. 

But, unfortunately, unprincipled men, in their over-zeal for profit, and in their 
anxiety to secure the patronage they covet, have recourse to expedients that are 
always mean and ungenerous, and not unfrequently absolutely criminal. Many of 
the greedy individuals strive to grasp at every advantage for themselves, and hesi- 
tate at no means, however unfair, which will aid in the accomplishment of their 
selfish and illiberal object. Persons not familiar with the trickery of these knaves 
would suppose that after a Southern or Western dealer had purchased his goods, 
he would be free from the machinations of the dishonest drummer ; but this is not 
the case. Either to gratify the malevolence of the borer’s heart, or to secure a 
customer on the next semi-annual visit of the latter to the city, the knave will 
make inquiry of his intended dupe concerning his purchases, and the houses from 
which they were made ; a peculiar smile or a shrug of the shoulders at the recital 
will excite the fears and doubts of the merchant, and he naturally urges the drum- 
mers to explain their meaning ; the latter demurs and pretends to scruples about 
exposing people, &c., but finally, after getting his victim ready for the snare, he 
binds him to say nothing about what he is going to communicate ; and then, in a 
pretended spirit of friendly confidence, the mind of the unsuspicious merchant is 
poisoned by the drummer spinning out a tissue of lies, intended for the double 
purpose of making the purchaser dissatisfied, and of inflicting an injury on a rival 
establishment. The house, the unprincipled slanderer says, is in the habit of 
making up for low prices by light weight and short measure ; their customers, he 
intimates, buy one article and receive another—and so on, through the entire cat- 
alogue of villanies, which are the coinings of the scoundrel’s own brain, and which 

proves his own inclination to do business in the precise manner he pretends to de- 
nounce, should opportunity offer. 

The dishonest borer, whether in the position of principal or employee, who 
thus seeks to defame our best business houses for the purpose of profiting by an 
unfair and dishonest competition, inflicts a serious injury upon the mercantile com 
munity in which he lives by his treasonable denunciations of really high-toued and 
respectable establishments. 

The knave at times pursues a different course, knowing that his dupe has made 
all his purchases, and pretending to be ignorant of the fact, he will offer, on behalf 
of the house he represents, to sell goods at a much less price than that paid by 
the merchant, and at a rate in reality much lower than they could be sold without, 
loss. This plan often has its desired effect, and the merchant returns home dissat- 
isfied with his purchases, and the house from which they were made. 

A plan sometimes adopted by the dishonorable agent, is to endeavor to array 
the feelings and prejudices of new buyers against certain houses, by alleging that 
they are severe upon their customers in the collection of their bills. There are a 
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variety of other schemes resorted to for the purpose of alarming timid credit 
buyers. 

There are, of course, different degrees of proficiency among these Iagos of trade ; 
some bunglingly proceed to boldly lie away the credit of our best houses, while others 
saying nothing openly, will intimate much; they make up in inuendo for what 
they lack in bluntness, and insidiously— 


“ Convey a libel in a frown, 
Or wink a reputation down.” 


We have no charitable considerations for this class of rogues, and whether they 
are bold or sneaking in their villanous machinations, we consider the penitentiary 
their appropriate destination. 

We should advise all merchants for their own security to shun these graceless 
rogues, and the houses which employ slanderers, as dangerous. The longer the 
knaves practice the trade of lying and stealing the good names of reputable houses, 
the more dangerous they become from the proficiency they acquire, until they run 
their career, and their misdeeds redound to their own discredit and ruin. 

There are several classes of drummers—local druammers—traveling drummers— 
special drummers, i. ¢., those employed by a single establishment—and general 
drummers or agents, who are employed by several houses in different branches of 
trade, and who receive a commission on all the sales they effect. When a country 
merchant visits the city for the first time for the purpose of making purchases, 
he is often pounced on by one of the dishonest class before described, as a rich 
prize. ‘The houses who have the harpy in pay are eulogized, while all competitors 
are recklessly slandered ; ingeniously concocted stories of fraud and dishonesty, 
or of ill eredit and inability to purchase their stock on favorable terms, are told 
of rival houses, and if the stranger is of a credulous disposition, he is induced to 
suspect that there are no honest and honorable houses in town, except those with 
which our borer is connected. Sometimes, after much trouble and anxiety ex- 
pended in getting the customer in proper train for the operations of the drummer, 
the former will show signs of “kicking in the traces,” and of overturning the 
deep-laid plans of the schemer. In such cases a third party is called in, an ind 
vidual familiarly known and aptly enough called a “ killer,” whose business it is 
to “kill off” business for houses not paying him a salary for his dirty services. 
These two worthies, by acting in conjunction, frequently succeed in their iniquit- 

ous designs ; and as the houses they slander are our best mercantile establishments, 
the consequences to the business reputation of the city may readily be conceived. 
These things effect their own cure in their good time, and the lying stories of the 
slanderers redound to their own and their employer's discredit. 
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CALCUTTA TRADE OF BOSTON, 

According to a well-informed writer in the Boston Traveler, the Calcutta trade 
has attained an importance at the present time which was little dreamed of by 
the pioneer houses in the business. Within the memory of the writer, the trade 
was carried on by a few houses at Boston and Salem, in small ships and brigs of 
two to three hundred tons burden! These ships brought assorted cargoes of va 
rious kinds of goods, but not great quantities of the heavier kinds of merchandise, 
such as linseed, saltpeter, hides, hemp, &c. Since that time, and especially within 
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the last few years, this trade has increased with great rapidity, and has become 
one of the largest branches of business pursued from this port. 'The importations 
of linseed at Boston are enormous, and almost rival in quantity those of Indian 
corn. During the year ending September Ist, 1854, nearly nine hundred thousand 
bushels were imported into Boston. There were also brought from Caleutta 
238,000 gunny-bags, 20,000 bales of gunny-bags, 120,000 bags of saltpeter, 
10,000 bales of hides, &c., and vast quantities of other goods. The importations 
this year will probably greatly exceed those of any previous season, as we have a 
constant fleet of ships arriving from the East Indies, with enormous cargoes in 
comparison with those of former years. At the last accounts some twenty-five 
ships, mostly owned in New England, were loading at Calcutta for London. The 
American trade with Calcutta is almost entirely from this port, save now and 
then a cargo to New York and Philadelphia. 





COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE LAKES. 


The magnitude of our lake Commerce, says our cotemporary of the Union, 
giving employment to thousands of men and millions of money, while it affords 
an unfailing source of true pride at home and an increasing wonder abroad, has 
also drawn public attention in a direction which we agree with the Union in 
trusting will be attended with the most advantageous results. The loss of life 
and property on these inland seas is enormous. In the recent report of the grand 
jury of the United States Court of the Northern District of New York, we find 
the following passage :— 


“ We have examined a large number of gentlemen engaged in the Commerce of 
the lakes, and those whose occupation and business enable them to speak intelli- 
gently upon the questions submitted to our consideration, from tte it appears 

at the increasing Commerce of the lakes has produced an increased demand for 
vessels and seamen, while the supply of competent and worthy men has been, for 
@ few years past, diminishing. A large number of the best men are constantly 
drawn into Australia and California, leaving the lake service to be supplied by 
others, to say nothing of a want of other qualifie: ions. 

“It is also very apparent that, with the increase of Commerce and the demand 
for a larger class of vessels, the number of qualified seamen has not been increased, 
nor has that kind of discipline been enforced by the masters of said vessels so im- 
portant to the security of property and life. 

“Tt has been made to appear that the overloading of vessels is a prevailing 
practice, and one which should be suppressed by a special enactment. 

“The temptation to overload is very great when freights are high, and equally 
#0 when low; in the one case to increase the gain and in the other to diminish the 
loss. The inexperience of seamen, their negligence and inattention to duty, and 
being overworked and underpaid, when competent and deserving, have had a ruin- 
ous effect upon the service.” 

The statutes are then examined, and it is shown that the United States laws are 
not complied with as to lights, &c. :— 

“The frequent loss of propellers and sail vessels is caused, first, by overloading, 
making the vessel unmanageable in a storm; second, by the reckless crowding of 
gail and steam ; and third, by the want of a proper number of seamen to manage 


the larger and heavy sails. Some more stringent regulations seem to be required 
in relation to the number of seamen each craft shall have, their ability and quali- 


‘fications, and the enforcement of the statutory regulations in regard to lights and 


watch to be kept at night, and the cargo to be taken on board. 
“ We beg leave further to state that the insecure condition of the harbors along 
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the lake coast, which are all obstructed by sand-bars, and in many cases by dilap- 
idated and unfinished piers and outworks, is a very prominent cause of ters 
upon the lakes; that very few of them have capacity or depth of water for the 
vessels now navigating the lakes. The grand jury, therefore, call the attention of 
the public to the necessity of some immediate action thereon.” 


° 





“DON’T BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING.” 


The Philadelphia Merchant, discoursing in its usual piquant manner of some 
business men in that city—and they may be found in every mart of industry and 
trade—who “don’t believe in advertising,” clearly and conclusively shows that 
they practice to a greater or less degree what they profess not to believe in. We 
quote below what our cotemporary of the Merchant says on this head, for the 
especial benefit of sellers and buyers, and our friends of the newspaper press who 
mainly depend upon their advertising patronage—if that can be called patronage 
which renders an equivalent for its services. The editor and proprietor of the 
Merchants’ Magazine will not, we trust, be regarded as speaking from interested 
motives, as advertising is of very little consequence, our chief reliance for support 


resting upon our sales and our list of subscribers. But hear what the Merchant 
says -— 

“Tn the first place, you do not understand this matter of advertising half so 
well as you are pleased to think you do. What do you suppose is implied by ad- 
vertising? Simply to insert your card ina newspaper? So you say. Bat any- 
thing and everything you do to make your business known to the public is an 
advertisement. Your very location on a business street—your store, your signs, 
the display of goods on shelves, in the windows, on the counters—all serve as ad- 
vertisements. They are the principal aids of your trade. You desire to be known 
—procure large, conspicuous buildings, cp out handsome, attractive signs; re- 
quest your friends to speak a good word for you, and in every possible way, by 
management, personal influence, and outside show, thrust yourself upon the atten- 
tion of purchasers. 

“ Now what do all these things mean? What is it, in fact, but a system of 
advertising? Most positively, therefore, you do believe in advertising. You may 
not understand and properly appreciate newspaper advertising, but you do, never- 
theless, advertise. ; 

“ Why, my dear sir, in this age of competition, you could do no business with- 
out adopting some system of introducing yourself to purchasers. The merchant 
who supposes that he ought, without some kind of advertising, to be known to all 
dealers, that he has the best goods and is most worthy of patronage, and that all 
men should search for him whether they had ever heard of him or not, must be set 
down as possessed of one quality in a remarkable degree—that of stupidity. 

“Tf the demand was greater than the supply—if there were thousands of buyers 
constantly in market waiting to be supplied by an insufficient number of stores, 
and a meager assortment of goods—then there might be some sense in a man say- 
ing, ‘I don’t believe in advertising,’ and some excuse for keeping store in a garret, 
down cellar, or in any out-of-the-way place! In such case any old fogy might pos- 
sibly thrive without advertising ; but these ancient-time men should remember that 
Philadelphia has grown to be something more than a country village, containing 
only a blacksmith shop, post-office store, and a one-horge tavern ! 

“Tn all truth and soberness of speech, we may say that the circumstances of our 
present business would absolutely compel wholesale dealers to solicit trade. The 
supply of goods of every varicty is abundant, in our Eastern marts, for the wants 
of our whole country—the capital invested in trade is immense, and the number 
of people engaged in business so great that competition in every branch of trade 
is inevitable. All are anxious to sell, of course—to secure and retain good eus- 
tomers. But how is this to be done? Only by the most persevering efforts, and 
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by the most liberal system of advertising. A large store well stocked with goods, 

though essential, is not alone sufficient to secure success. Trade must be solicit- 
ed; personal applications must be made, and your cards of invitation in commer- 
pe must be sent out to the counting-rooms and homes of country mer- 
c ; 

“ Don’t believe in advertising! But your neighbor does, and by his liberality 
in this respect, he induces hundreds of dealers to come to this city who would 
otherwise deal in another city, Your neighbor thus helps to build up the general 
trade of the city, and indirectly increases your business. You don’t believe in 
advertising, but are willing enough to receive the benefit of the system so long as 
the expense falls upon another! We know some such men—floating icebergs— 
who are moved along by the current of a more genial liberality which pervades 
and sustains all business communities.” 





‘“ THE POWER OF INTEGRITY,” 


We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1855, a sketch of the life 
of Peter C. Brooks, from the pen of that accomplished statesman and scholar, 
the Hon. Epwarp Evererr, and we have since noticed with pleasure the com- 
ments it has elicited from our cotemporaries of the press in our own and other 
lands. The Philadelphia Merchant thus illustrates, by a brief abstract from the 
memoir of Mr. Brooks, in the Magazine, the “ power of integrity :”— 


When, from a balcony that overlooked the tumultuous populace of Paris in 
1848, Lamartine introduced the venerable De la Eure to the multitude, he said, 
“ Listen, citizens! it is sixty years of a pure life that is about to address you.” 
His rising was like that of the full moon on the dark waters, and every soul felt 
his influence as each wave is tipped with the radiance of the moonlight. It was 
the power of integrity—the potential influence of a man who had been a consist- 
ent republican, and who, by obedience to the great laws of justice and truth, had 
proved himself worthy of being heard in an hour of peril. 

But to impress the populace is not always the greatest evidence of the power 
of integrity, for there are other occasions when the elements to be impressed are 
of a less passionate nature. Such an instance is given in the late memoir of one 
of the truest “ Boston merchants,” Peter (. Brooks, by his son-in-law, Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, which we find in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1855. It 
seems that at the death of a confidential partner of Mr. Brooks, a final settlement 
in full was made with the administrators, by Mr. Brooks paying $60,000. This 
was in 1808; but in 1829, an action at law was brought against Mr. Brooks to 
set aside this settlement, on the ground that important items had been omitted in 
the summing up of accounts—nearly $100,000 being claimed by the parties who 
instituted the suit. When the case was tried, William Wirt, then in the zenith of 
his fame, was called to Boston in behalf of the plaintiffs, to combat the power of 
Daniel Webster, as Wirt himself wrote, “on his own arena.” Webster, in a speech 
of six hours, made a grand and splendid effort; and Wirt acknowledged that he 
never went to a court, as he did the next day, with such a sinking heart. But he 
did mightily, and never satisfied himself better than on that occasion. The im- 
pression made by both speakers was powerful, and says Mr. Everett, “'The most 
arid details of account, and the abstrusest doctrines of equity, were clothed by 

them with living interest.” The court-room was densely crowded, and after the, 
close of the argument of Mr, Webster, Mr. Brooks himself obtained permission to 
address a few words to the court in explanation. There he stood, at the age of 
sixty-two, in the dignifying consciousness of stainless integrity. By his side lay 
the old account-books, drawn from an obscurity of thirty years, and which the 
court pronounced the most perfect set of books that had ever been brought into 
their presence—the penmanship as plain as print, and order and exactness evinced 
on every page. Laying his hand on those old account-books, Mr. Brooks stood up 
before the court, and, with a voice slightly tremulous, ke uttered, in the simple lan- 
guage of plain truth, a few sentences of explanation, which had great weight with 
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all who heard him. «“'The transparent clearness,” says Mr. Everett, “ the simplicity, 
the unmistakeable air of conscious integrity with which he briefly re-stated the 
turning points of the case, produced an effect on the minds of those who heard 
him beyond that of the highest professional power and skill.” 

The court decided that no evidence at all had been given of any fraud, nor even 
of the least impropriety, on the part of Mr. Brooks, and the only item allowed to 
the plaintiffs was one of $2,358, Mr. Brooks having from the first agitation of the 
claim avowed his readiness to meet any such error, notwithstanding the closing of 
the account in full—a settlement which was intended to cover the possibility of 
any such error. The suit terminated to Mr. Brooks’s “entire satisfaction,” as he 
wrote in his journal ; and Mr. Wirt recorded in a letter, that when he had finish- 
ed, Mr. Brooks came to him, took his hand at the bar, and spoke in the kindest 
> gr — his high satisfaction at Mr. Wirt’s demeanor toward him during 

rial. 

Such is the nobility of Conscious Integrity. Such a man as Mr. Brooks needs 
no patent from royalty. 

“ For the rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for all that.” 

No man, no assemblage of men, can throw off the power that passes upon them 
when the integrity—the pure life of sixty years appears before them. It is the 
_ of many a good cause. It is the leoeegenil defense of many a perilled 
ortune. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL CITIES. 
BALTIMORE AND CHARLESTON. 
The Commercial Bulletin of New Orleans thus compares the progress and pres- 
ent condition of these two cities :— 


“ At the beginning of the present century the population of these two cities was 
about equal. Then Charleston enjoyed a far more valuable export trade ; she had 
a larger and more extensive Commerce, and was surrounded by a larger amount of 
improved land, capable of producing crops the most important in the world. She 
was ahead of Baltimore. In 1850, Baltimore had a population of 180,000, while 
Charleston numbered but 43,000, and the prosperity, the Commerce and tonnage, 
bore the same ratio of increase to the population. The cause of this wonderful 
change is simply, that while Charleston depended upon ‘ great staple’ products and 
commission merchants, (which alone can never make or support a city,) Baltimore 
encouraged and established the mechanic, artisan, and handicraftsman—thus making 
a home market for the products of her soil—giving occupants for her dwellings 
and stores, and filling pockets to aid in paying taxes. In Baltimore can be seen 
on every hand the smoke issuing from the chimney-stack of the manufacturer and 
the artisan. There you will find extensive ship-yards, where they build the finest 
vessels in the world, and own them, too. Not only deriving the benefit of a per- 
manent mechanical population that constructs them, but reaping also the advan- 
tages of manning and victualing these vessels, and receiving the returns from freight 
earned. One city has relied on great agricultural advantages and commission 
merchants ; the other has created her present prosperity, and sustained her advance 
in every respect.” 


RRA AAA AA 


COFFEE LEAF AS A BEVERAGE. 

Why do we use the berries or beans of coffee for making a drinking beverage, 
while we only use the leaves of the tea plant? In Sumatra, prepared coffee leaves, 
as stated in Professor Johnston’s “ Chemistry of Common Life,” is the only bev- 
erage of the people. A Mr. Ward, who resided in that country for a number of 
years, states that with “a littie boiled rice and an infusion of the coffee leaf, a 
man will support the labors of the rice field for days and weeks successively, up 
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to the knees in mud, under a burning sun or drenching rain.” He states that he 
was induced to adopt it as his own daily beverage, and his practice was to take 
two cups of a strong infusion of it with milk in the evening, as a restorative after 
the business of the day. He found immediate relief from hunger and fatigue by 
its use. His bodily strength increased, and the mind was left clear and active. 
The natiyes of Sumatra prefer the leaf to the berry—they believe it is more nu- 
tritious, and they do not plant it for the bean, as is done in Brazil and Java. If 
the leaf of the coffee plant is so excellent, let some of our merchants inspect some 
of it, and give it at least a fair trial. 





ao 





HOW TEA IS ADULTERATED. 


A London paper, giving an account of the manner in which tea is adulterated 
after its importation, furnishes the following information of the manner in which 
the trade is carried on in China :— 


The dishonesty of adulterating tea is not, however, confined to this country. It 
often undergoes a strange process of transmutation before it reaches the hands of 
the English dealer. The Chinese are not at all behind us in practices of dishon- 
esty, and the genuine and fraudulent tea trades flourish in China with almost equal 
vigor. The people of that country have long enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence 
for their success in ingenious deceptions. Recent travelers have confirmed the 
well-known testimony of Sir Francis Davis, in reference to the extensive exporta- 
tion of adulterated teas by the natives. He speaks of a regular manufactory for 
the production of spurious green teas, which, with the most daring effrontry, has 
been erected exactly opposite the European factories at Canton, on the other side 
of the river, He naturally found some difficulty in procuring admission within its 
—. but his object was at length effected through the influence of a Hong 

ong merchant, and the scene is thus described :—“ In the first place, large quan- 
tities of black tea, which had been damaged by the floods of the previous autumn, 
were seen drying in baskets, placed over hot pans of charcoal. The dried leaves 
wore then transferred, in portions of a few pounds each, to a number of cast-iron 
pans, which are placed over furnaces. They were next stirred rapidly round with 
the hand by a workman, who had previously added a small quantity of turmeric, 
which imparted a yellowish tinge to the mixture. In order to convert this into a 
green hue, the color so much desired, some lumps of Prussian blue and gypsum 
were added in such proportions as reduced the dark blue to a light shade, of which 
a small teaspoonfull was added to the yellowish leaves. These were then stirred 
before the fire until the tea had taken the ‘fine bloom’ color of hyson, with very 
much the same scent. The transformed leaves were then picked, sifted, chopped 
small, and supplied to the merchants as excellent young hyson.” 





THE VICTORIA DOCK, LONDON. 

The spacious docks formed by the Victoria Dock Company on the western por- 
tion of Plaistow Marshes, near Blackwall, London, were publicly opened Novem- 
ber 26th, for the reception of shipping. The principal basin in the center is very 
nearly 100 acres of water, with five jetties on the north side, each 550 feet in 
length, on which are built substantial warehouses for the stowing of goods, 500 
feet long by 80 broad. Connected with this dock is a tidal basin containing up- 
wards of 16 acres, the depth of which varies from 27 feet 4 inches to 25 feet 8 
inches. The entrance lock is 325 feet long by 80 feet wide, with a depth of wa 
ter on the outer sill of 28 feet at Trinity high water, and of 10 feet at Trinity low 
’ water. The south, or river frontage of the inner basin, is one mile in length, and 
is intended for timber, &c. 
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1.—Archy Moore, the White Slave; or Memoirs of a Fugitive. With a new 
Introduction, prepared for this edition. By Ricuarp Hiprern, author of 
“ Despotism in America,” “Theory of Politics,’ “History of the United 
States,” “Japan as It Was and Is,” etc. 12mo., pp. 408. New York: Mil 
ler, Orton & Mulligan. 


The author of this volume, some twenty years ago, passed a considerable period 
at the South, in a new State, and on a plantation oceupied by a family from Vir- 
ginia. ‘The book was originally published in 1836 in two duodeeimo volumes, 
with the title of the “White Slave, or Memoirs of Archy Moore.” The first 

rt of the book, as “ far as the thirty-seventh chapter, with which the story orig- 
mally terminated, was written on a plantation, and in the midst of scenes some of 
which suggested parts of the narrative.” The author's education and tendencies, 
we scarcely need say, are anti-slavery. The work was very generally reviewed in 
the leading journals in the United States, and in several London periodicals, the 
reviewers eulogizing or denouncing, according to their prejudices or predelictions. 
The Boston Adlas, at the time, pronounced it “the work of a man of singular 
strength and power of mind,” but could not “ too much deprecate its publication.” 
Mrs. Child, the well-known authoress, pronounced it a “most wonderful work.” 


2.—America: a Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character of the 

United States of North America. In Two Lectures. Delivered at Berlin, 

with a Report, read before the German Church Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

September, 1854. By Dr. Pamir Scuarr. 12mo., pp. 291. New York: 

Charles Scribner. 

A translation from the German, divided into three parts. Tite first is devoted 
to a consideration of the importance, political system, national character, culture, 
literature, and religion of the United States. The second to the character of the 
different sects of Christians in this country; and the third and last relating to 
Germany and America. In this Dr. Schaff refers to the signification of North 
America for the future development of the kingdom of God, showing also the 
position and work of the German Evangelical Church in America, and the duty 
of the same church in Germany towards her daughter in the United States. ‘The 
writer advanees the very natural and philosophical idea, that the realism and 
practical activity of the Anglo-American may stimulate and improve the German 
as much as the idealism and science of the German may improve the American. 


3.—The Old Homestead. By Mrs. Ann S. Stepuens, author of “ Fashion and 

Famine.” 12mo., pp. 435. New York: Bunce & Brothers. 

Mrs. Stephens’s fame as a novelist, were it to rest only on her “ Fashion and 
Famine,” is established beyond peradventure. The success of that work at home 
and abroad, entitles our fair countrywoman to all the laurels she has won, and 
wears with true womanly bearing. It attained, as we are creditably informed, in 
three months, a circulation of forty thousand copies, and was republished in Leip- 
sic, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and in several rival editions in London. “ The Old 
Homestead ” is regarded by some as a better book than “ Fashion and Famine.” 
We predict for it a wider circulation, and a popularity equally great. 


4.—A Basket of Chips. By Joun Brovanam. 12mo., pp. 408. New York: 

Bunce & Brothers. 

Mr. Brougham’s “ Basket of Chips” is not as dry and unpromising as the wn- 
initiated in the “ good things” set before the reader may anticipate. The tales 
and sketches contained in this volume, although they are, as the author modestl 
says, but “the sawdust and shavings accumulated during intervals of more labori- 
ous carpentering,” are happily conceived and cleverly executed. It is, on the 
whole, an exceedingly interesting and readable book. 
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5.—The Life of Sir William P. ill, Bart., the only Native of New Eng- 
land who was created a Baronet during our Connection with the Mother Coun- 
try. By Usner Parsons. 12mo., pp. 352. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Sir William Pepperrill was born in 1696. The siege and reduction of Louis- 
burg, the greatest warlike enterprise in colonial history, and the crowning event 
in ois agent life, are circumstances calculated to impart to the present memoir 
more than ordinary value and interest. No biography has before been written, 
and the historical student is under great obligation to the pains-taking and inde- 
fatigable author for a detailed account of the life of the renowned “ hero of Louis- 
burg.” This Mr. Parsons has given by spreading before the reader the authentic 
documents, written at the time and on the spot, by Sir William and other chief 
actors in the scene. For ten years preceding his expedition to Louisburg, Sir 
William was one of the principal merchants of the day, and his time was engrossed 
by the building of vessels, the planning of voyages to Europe and the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea, the erection of mills, and the purchase and sale of domestic 
and foreign productions. We regard the work as one of the most valuable con- 
tributions that has yet been made to our historical literature. 


6.—The Brief Remarker on the Ways of Man; or Compendious Dissertations 
respecting Social and Domestic Relations and Concerns, and the Various Econ- 


omy of Life. By Ezra Sampson. 12mo., pp. 460. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


This is a new edition of an old and very popular work. The author has long 
since passed away, but his son has judged wisely, and in the reproduction of a 
work almost out of print, laid the early admirers there that remain under great 
obligation. The one hundred and six essays, on as great a variety of topics, are 
replete with suggestive and careful thoughts, expressed in good, clear English. If 
this work had been written by an Englishman, the author would take a high rank 
among the British essayists, whose writings are, we are glad to learn, shortly to 
be republished by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in uniform style with the edi- 
tion of the British poets, now in course of publication by the same enterprising 
house. The “ Brief Remarker” of Mr. Sampson should be placed by the side of 
the British essayists in every well selected library. 


7.— Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews. By Ausert Barnes. 2 vols., 12mo. 

New York: Ivison & Phinney. 

Dr. Barnes holds a high rank, if not the highest, among the orthodox scholars 
and divines in this country. He is a fine scholar, and a man of great industry, as 
his numerous contributions to our theological literature abundantly evince. The 
essays and reviews in these volumes, eighteen in number, were originally for the 
most part published in magazines and reviews, and were at the time favorably 
received. The author has lost his sight, but this collection of miscellanies has 
been revised and corrected with such care as he could bestow upon them by having 
them read to him. In the second volume there is a learned and elaborate artiele 
on the “ Ancient Commerce of Western Asia,” which will interest the thoughfful 
and intelligent readers of the Merchants’ Magazine. 


8.—The Evxile’s Lay: Valedictory to the Land of his Birth, and Salutatory to 
that of his Adoption, and other Poems. By the Borper Minstret. 18mo., pp. 
122. Boston: James French & Co. 


The author of these poems, an exile from England, seems to possess an ardent 
love for the institutions of this country. Exposing the faults of England, he aims 
to foster in the minds of other Anglo-adopted citizens a feeling of duty towards 
the country of their birth. Some of the shorter poems are not without merit, and 
the Exile’s Lay has passages of considerable power and beauty. 


9.— You Know When; or Our School at Peneville. By Cuartes E. Harts- 
HORN. 18mo., pp. 144. Boston: James French & Co. 


A story that will bring to mind the early reminiscences of school days, and be 
read with profit and pleasure by young and old, grave and gay. 
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10.—Guy Rivers. <A Tale of Georgia. By Witt1am Gruwore Sims, Esq., au- 
thor of the “ Yemassee,” the “ Partisan,” “ Mellichampe,” “ Katherine Walton,” 
the “ Scout,” “ Woodcroft,” &e. 12mo., pp. 503. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


11.—Richard Hurdiss. A Tale of Alabama. By Wiu1am Gitwore Snms. 
12mo., pp. 403. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


The readers and admirers of our American literature, and we have one, that all 
considered, we need not be ashamed of, the taunting and oft-repeated sneer of the 
Edinburg Review, uttered some years since, to the contrary notwithstanding. No 
writer of fiction, now living within our borders, has done more to give tone and 
character to a purely American literature than William Gilmore Simms. Out 
limits do not admit of entering into a critical estimate of the two productions be- 
fore us. They were written some eighteen years since, but have been revised b 
the author, still in the manhood and vigor of his faculties, physical and mental, 
and are now given to the public in a uniform and handsome edition, in connection 
with his other works. We prize them as an almost indispensable addition to our 
library, and so will every American reader North or South, 


12.—T he Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages. By L. Marta 

Cuitp. 3 vols., 8vo., pp. 437, 438. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 

This somewhat voluminous work is constituted mainly of a history of religious 
ideas, as they have been reflected in different ages from the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the various nations of the globe. No pains appear to have been spared 
in the consultation of authorities for the facts which are recorded, a list of the 
works referred to being placed in the concluding volume. It may be deemed in 
fact a valuable and labored treatise upon theological history, so far as it has been 
exhibited by the opinions and circumstances arising from the religious institutions 
of the various nations of the earth in former times, and it will be important as a 
work of reference as well as for the improvement of our modes of thought upon 
this subject. It will doubtless be regarded as adapted to the wants of the age, in 
which the various denominations recognizing the doctrines of Christianity, although 
divided by different modes of worship, are associated in their general influence by 
a bond of one common faith. 


13.—T'he Araucanians ; or Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of South- 
ern Chili. By Epmunp Reve. Suirn, of United States Naval Astronomical 

Expedition to Chili. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In 1849, the United States government authorized an expedition, under the 
command of Lieutenant James M. Gilliss, of the navy, for the purpose of making 
astronomical and other observations in Chili. Mr. Smith, the author of this vol- 
ume, received an appointment from the Secretary of the Navy as a member of 
the expedition, and the results of his travels are embodied in these pages. After 
residing some time at Santiago, Mr. Gilliss tendered, his resignation, and set out 
on.a tour through the central and southern portions of Chili. He reached Con- 
cepcion, and subsequently started to visit the Araucanian Indians, who form the 
subject of this work. ‘The information touching the manners, habits, customs, &c., 
of the Araucanian Indians forms the most interesting and attractive feature of 
the work, which is written in an easy and graceful style. 


14.—Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars: with the supplement- 
ary books attributed to Hirtius, including the Alexandrian, African, and Span- 
ish Wars. 12mo., pp.572. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The present work is believed to be the most complete translation of the ancient 
classic that has yet been presented to the public. The text which has been follow- 
ed in the translation is that of Oudendorp, and the labors of subsequent critics 
have been employed in the completion of the work, which has been undertaken by 
Mr. W. A. Dewirre, of Trinity College, Dublin, aided by Mr. W. 8. Bonn. As 
the Commentaries of Caesar constitute a standard volume of clementary educa- 
tion, they have been incorporated in the series of the Classical Library, which 
is in the progress of publication by the establishment of the Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. 
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15.—Vi and Farm Cottages. The Requirements of American Village 
Houses Considered and Suggested. With Designs for such Houses of Moder- 
ate Cost. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings. By Henry W. Cieave- 
LAND, Wit1aM Backus, and Samvuet D. Backus. pp. 199. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We have seldom seen a happy idea more happily carried out than in this elegant 
work, of which the beauty of the typography, i the spirit and finish of the vig- 
nettes and designs by Chapman, with which it is illustrated, make it an ornament 
to the library and center-table, and are in keeping with the truly artistic manner 
in which the subject is treated. This book will do for the architecture of our 
farm-houses and villages, and the suburban towns which are springing up in the 
neighborhood of all our large cities, what the writings of Downing and others are 
doing for American villas and country-seats. Their works are addressed mainly 
to the wealthy few ; this book is designed to that happily large class in this coun- 
try, the mechanics, the farmers, the residents of suburban towns, whom railroad 
and steamboat facilities enable to live in the country while they do business in the 
city, who are able to live in houses of their own and determined to own the houses 
they live in, with whom utility and convenience are the first requisites, yet who 
would have all the beauty in their houses which is compatible with these, the 
beauty at least of fitness, and simplicity, and the taste which forbids inappropriate 
ornament. Railroads and steamboats are converting the whole country into one 
great village. That the architectural taste which is to guide this movement should 
be pure and correct at the start, is obviously a matter of no little importance. 
We regard the present work as precisely of the kind needed for this purpose. It 
applies and extends the same rules of good taste and good architecture which gov- 
ern the construction of the country-seats of the wealthy few to the houses of the 
million. We have risen from its perusal with the conviction that we have passed 
out of the era of monstrous ugliness in our domestic architecture—that the square 
packing-box has ceased to be its only model. In the first seven chapters we have 
as many essays, vigorously and clearly written, on the influence of the house on 
its occupants, the value of a permanent home, a house in the country, the village, 
choice of a lot, adoption of a plan, and principles applied to details. Their tone 
is elevated, and at the same time eminently practical and business-like. The work 
is minute in its details of cost, showing a careful consideration of the means and 
wants of tle farmer and mechanic, and a full knowledge of the subject, and of the 
bearing of the rules of domestic architecture upon the circumstances of the coun- 
try and the times. There are twenty-four designs of one-story cottages, cottages 
of one story and attic, hill-side cottages, houses of two stories, farm-houses, and 
double-cottages, accompanied with ground-plans. In the text, the features of each 
are carefully pointed out, disadvantages as well as advantages, and estimates of 
cost are given, ranging from $570 to $2,700. The coneluding chapters treat of 
the interiors of houses, construction, improvement of grounds, and the garden, 
and the book is written in a style of elegance as well as clearness, which makes it 
as pleasant reading for the general reader as useful for the professional. 


16.—Memoirs of Henry VIII. of England. With the Fortunes, Fates, and Char- 
acters of his Six Wives. By Wiiti1am Henry Herpert. 12mo. New York 

and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 1855. 

The characters and fortunes of the wives of that eccentric monarch, whose policy 
in many respects seems entirely unjustifiable, are here delineated by an author who 
appears to have spared no pains to render his volume accurgte and authoritative. 
He has consulted the contemporancous records of the period, which have been pre- 
served not only in England, but also in Spain, Italy, and France, and he has 
sought, while confining himself to the truth of history, to give additional interest 
to his subject by the particular manner in which it is treated. Additional matter 
has been disinterred from the dusty memorials of the past, and the entire volume 
may be deemed a well composed work, which is made more yaluable by the very 
finished engraved illustrations with which it is embellished, the whole throwing 
light upon an important epoch in English history. The portraits may well com- 
pare with those in Agnes Strickland’s more voluminous work. 
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17.— The Lives of the British Historians. By Evazne Lawrence. 2 volumes. 

New York: Charles Scribner. 

“The Historians,” says the author of the present work, “as a class, have usually 
been grave, wise, prudent, and virtuous men; some of them, like Clarenden or 
Burnet, have taken a large share in the politics of their age, and have left the im- 
press of their peculiar opinions upon the politics of their country.” He remarks, 
moreover, that “our greatest writers are historians,” and he has accordingly as- 
sumed the task of portraying the lives of eminent historical writers who had pre- 
viously possessed no biographer. Accordingly he has presented us with biographi- 
cal sketches, which are doubtiess accurate and faithful, of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Camden, Hyde the Karl of Clarenden, Burnet, Lyttleton, Robertson, Hume, Gib- 
bon, and all the leading historical writers of a former age, and he proposes to con- 
tinue the series down to the period of Arnold. The plan of the work involves the 
narration of events of a general character, bearing upon the condition of states and 
kingdoms, and it certainly may be regarded itself as a most valuable contribution 
to historical literature, marked by a style clear and classical. 


18.—Christian Theism; the Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the Exist- 
ence and Character of the Supreme Being. By Rosert Ancuor THompson, 

M. A. 12mo., pp. 477. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The treatise, whose title we have quoted, obtained the first prize, granted by the 
will of an eminent merchant of England. It is a philosophical and profound es- 
say, arguing the existence of a God, not only from the order of revelation, but 
also from the general character and endowments of the human mind. A part of 
the volume is devoted to the discussion of certain general theological points, neces- 
sarily springing from the subject, and the volume constitutes an able contribution 
to theological science, scarcely requiring any commendation from the periodical 
press, and an appropriate sequel to the masterly treatises of archdeacon Paley, 
which, it is well known, now form a standard text-book of instruction in our uni- 
versities. 


19.—Scenes in the Practice of a New York Surgeon. By Epwarp H. Drxon, 

M.D. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 

The experience of a surgeon in the city of New York would naturally throw the 
practitioner into a peculiar train of circumstances, leading to professional observa- 
tions of value, and originate suggestions of importance, not only to the physician, 
but also to that large class of individuals who are benefited by his advice. Those 
sketches which are here given of medical practice, as well as the narration of inter- 
esting incidents growing out of it, appear to be imbued with a proper spirit, while 
the advice which is presented relating to the laws of health, is doubtless based upon 
principle and benevolence. 


20.—Border Beagles. A Tale of Mississippi. By W.Grimore Simms. 12mo., 
pp. 495. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

Mr. Simms, to whom the nation has been indebted for numerous border romances 
of the South, as well as other works, both in prose and poetry, has here presented 
us with another novel in his characteristic vein. It will tend to add to his repu- 
tation among those who are especially interested in the localities where the scenes 
of the romances are laid, and the class: of character which is depicted, and will be 
read with interest, not only by the residents of the South and South-west, but by 
those of other sections of the country. 


21.—Romanitic Incidents in the Lives of the Queens of England. By J.P. Smrra, 

Ksq. 12imo., pp. 348. New York: Garrett & Co. 

Some of the more prominent and striking facts in English history associated 
with the lives of the queens of England, are here portrayed in a familiar and inter- 
esting manner. “In painting the literary portraits of these illustrious ladies,” says 
the author in his preface, “ we shall adhere with scrupulous fidelity to history ;” 
and the pictorial views tend to illustrate the text, which is written in a style ap- 
proaching in some respects to the dramatic. 
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22.—T'he Voice to America; or the Model Republic, its Glory or its Fall, with a 
Review of the Causes of the Decline and Failure of the Republics of South 
America, Mexico, and of the Old World, re to the Present Crisis in the 
United States. 12mo., pp. 404. New York: Edward Walker. 


The material growth of the territory, within the jurisdiction of the United States 
has probably been as rapid, if not more so, than that of any other nation of an- 
cient or modern times. ‘The proximate cause, doubtless, is the fact that we possess 
a vast domain, abounding most eminently with all the resources of national wealth, 
and that our own epoch has exhibited the discovery of a new world, to which im- 
migration has been accelerated from the narrow and more densely settled territo- 
ries of the European governments. Moreover, the land, of almost unexampled 
fertility, has been offered by the political policy of the country at a cheap rate, 
thus inviting cultivation, improvement, and settlement. The present volume con- 
tains a general view of the peculiar local circumstances which mark the condition 
of our country, associated with the character of its population, the consequences 
of its foreign immigration, its political structure, its literature, the state of the 
arts, mercantile enterprise, and the particular local facts which distinguish us from 
other nations, together with a historical view of past and present governments, 
which is calculated to throw some light upon the condition of our own. We 
learn that its several parts were written by different individuals, but it preserves 
unity of purpose and plan in the general scope of its object. 


23.— The Skeptical Era in Modern History ; or the Infidelity of the Eighteenth 
Century the Product of Spiritual despotism. By T. M. Post. 12mo., pp. 264. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 

The alleged defection of a portion of public opinion from the substantive truths 
of Christianity, and its lapse into something like skeptical belief during the prog- 
ress of the eighteenth century, are here portrayed, and the causes are attempted to 
be accurately investigated and described. A part of the work is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the state of the world during the time that the lapse commenced, and 
also the period which preceded the “ revolution in philosophy encouraged by Baeon 
and Des Cartes in physics and metaphysics, and by Luther in the reahn of reli- 
gion.” A survey is likewise taken of the ecclesiastical policy of foreign States, 
and the consequences which it has produced. It is here alleged that the ‘origin of 
this defection has been spiritual despotism, and that France has been one of the 
points of its influence. It appears to be a work of labor and research which well 
merits a perusal. 


24.—T'he Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Tuomas Moors. 

Revised from the Third London Edition. 12mo., pp. 312. New York: J. T. 

Haverty. f 

This is an American edition of a well-known English work, describing the ca- 
reer of Lord Fitzgerald, of whom it is remarked that he was connected with a 
race that has been identified most prominently with the political destinies of Ire- 
land. The prominent incidents of his life are doubtless faithfully portrayed by 
one of the most brilliant of the British poets, while the appendix is enriched with 
cotemporaneous correspondence, throwing light upon the political history of that 
period. 


- 


25.—The New and Comprehensive French Instructor. Based upon an Original 
and Philosophical Method applicable to the Study of all Languages. By Sre- 

PHEN Peart ANDREWs and GrorGEe BatcueLor. 12mo., pp. 469. New York: 

TD. Appleton & Co. 

The present volume comprises one of the class of improved works which has of late 
years been published, designed for the acquisition of foreign languages. It con- 
tains an introduction explaining the method which is ee in the work, and 
also a treatise upon French pronunciation. As an elementary text-book upon 
education in this department of instruction, it will doubtless prove highly val- 
uable. 





